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FOREWORD 

THE INDIAN GENIUS 


/ N ike Forewords to the on China in this series, 

I have ai once pointed out unity of human history and 
justified ike separate position which zee have given to two 
ancient cipilizations of the East and the Far East — 
which are great, both in the numbera of the people whose native 
genius they express and in the briUianee or origmaltiy of 
certain jnanifestations of thought or art. The peoples of Chhm 
and India were not indeed, cut off from communication^ 
rtiaterial or tnUSeeluat, with the other sections of mankind — 
here Persia acted as iniermediary —frt/l they were nevertheless 
confined to very distinct regions, and did not give or receroe 
to a great extent until a late period* Moreover, their fundamental 
conceptions present such m^ked differences from 
thought that recent writers hai^e been inclined to describe East 
and West as two distinct worlds, whether they wished to 
the irreconcilable antinomy between them or to resolve a eofUra- 
dii^ion which they regarded as merely provisionals 

By very reason of its strong indimdtioliiy—nol political, 
but psychological—like China, is of the greaiesi interest 
in the history of mankind, which, as Our eoileagae, Masson- 
OuTsel, observes in a striking phrase, is the only real history* 

History property so-called, it is vsuaUy said, India has 
nonc.^ Let us be dear whal the word “ history** means* 
It has two meanings^ one objective and the other suljedive* 
Htstory can be events, or the memory of even ts. 

The Indians have tacked the memory of evetits,^ or rather 
they have tacked not writing, ffte use of writing, to record 
them- Very little writing was done, and that very laleJ'* 
Knowledge was a personal gift and a caste privilege and 

* " India ArtJ no kuttyfy ” iSt/t^mn Uoi, U ** L*Indt ff te moncEe in 
Rg^ dc Pafta, liRS, p. 3aS>, “ H Aaf often been wnd ; tkv 

peopk has no hisiar^f or ol it had m AtStorim* Bot^, in 

Bur p^ipc iks tautetp p. 

xf 





FOREWORD 


xii 


tvtry opposition teas mads to tfis spread of knowledge. There¬ 
fore it teas fud entrusted to toriting, which was accessible to 
alt " (j), 221), Jlloreoveri the wri/ mind of the Indians 
“ seems to have a distaste for history (ji. 22). The details 
of past events do not interest them, or it would be betier to say 
that their interest m the past is ^'not that of dispassionate 
euriosity but that of loyalty " {p. 209) ; they turn to it for 
lessons and for claims to glory. The truth does not concern them. 

The earliest works have no connection with history except 
that of the Bible or the clmnsons de geste.* Even in times 
nearer our own, i« the taelfih century, in Kalhana. or Btlhana 
poetic imagination and morrd purpose militate a^inst the 
author's intention of presenting the facis.^ It is true that one 
can, if one is cautious, extract some historical data from Indian 
literature. But it is mattdyfrom the peoples ahieh have a history, 
in so far as they have had dealings with India, that we leant 
somethmg of that country's past.* For early times, if m ethnology, 
philology, and arehaolt^y that give and viff give ii 4 some 
noftoii of the truth. From archtcedogy much is to be expected. 
Masson-Oursel more than once emphasizes its possibilities 
os a source ; and once again I may cdB ailentiaa to dll ike 
conxplemenlary ai\d new knaaitedgc which must be brought 
to t^ evocation of the past by the “ militant history ” of explorers 
and e:iaurcators.* 

So India has had no historians. Bui that is «o( all. There 
is idso some objective truth in the tradition of “ India without 
a history It has no history, Jirst, in tlu sense that its past 
does not offer dearly distinct phases, such as our own antiquity 
and MideBe Jges or the periods before and after Christ. From 
the Aryan invasion to the coming of Islam, India is extra¬ 
ordinarily continuous in time. In space, on the other hand, 
it u extraordinarily discontinuous. 

This immense region was peopled by a great number 
of immigrations. Although it is a peninsula with pargy 
inhospitable coasts, dtfended on tke north by the highest 
mountains on the earth, it is accessible by a few passes, chiefly 
tn the west, and by sea, chiefly in the east. 


* Put&^, miuJlLniu. Sa pp. 2T2. » Stt pp. 2S0. 2BT. 

' Stt pp, £3, Si. 

* "jlfl IJHJHMMI! *uppt]i of wt a gtarching 

maaiurt a ^ weWTWrfi jusgtt* of Hbralure. aad oq 

*0^ of OKistvXogtcal find» TWtt&f i<* fitcasoty C^crywhrte ittfm a /no 

tnftrmet* tsn/dd be drmrit " (p. IIT) j tf. pp. lafi, ukj, 8 - 13 ^ ^ 


FOREWORD 

“ India” Pitiard “ icar atvar an ttninhabikd land, 
aver which a jiaod of comparalivdy late citfiltzaiioni was to 
flow with the first races to occupy it .. . From the Qaateraa^ 
onwards the soil of India has been trodden by the foot of man.’' ^ 
In the mass of Indian peoples with aU their various types, 
ethnologists distinguish two chief groups — the Aryans or Indo~ 
Afghans and the Melano-Indiajts or Dravidians, both long¬ 
headed hut the latter smaller and darAer.* A round-headed 
Mongolian element was added by continuous inptraihn and 
occasional imtptiort. The philologists distinguish archaw 
languages whieh are earlier even than Draindtan, 

and various Dravidian longues, superimposed on and mingled 
with ichiek is the contribution of the Indo-European immigrants. 
Aryan or Indo-Iranian is the original speech of Ute Indo- 
European group which settled on the plateau of Iran and the 
plains of the Indus. The Aryan spoken in Indii* came to difer 
from that of Iran and to take various forms in /ndin itself 

It was between the fifieenth and twelfth centuries B.c.i 
according to J. de Morgan.’^ that the Aryans entered India. 
They became the preponderant clement in the country. But the 
other elements — the early inhabitanis, who are c^led Austro- 
Asiatic, and the Dravidtans, wiuim some connect with the 
Sumerians — not only survived but continued to be of importance 
in some parts of the peninsula. To Ir^ia something 

infinitely complex and heterogeneous, the " infifricafitf mixture 
of the population [p. SI) has been further complied in ^ 
enorm ous area by Iwal environments of the most different kinds. 
Natural obstacles divide the country into regions icAicft are 
unlike in climate, fauna, and fiora, s^e being desert or 
mountainous ond others luxuriantly fertiie.* 

“ The world oj ancient India is a chaos, because of differences 
of race and language arid mulHpticUy of traditions and beliefs ” 
(«. 59 ef. pp. S5, 210). Folilicalty the country was brokm 
up ia an extraordinary extent, with a quantity of snudt republics 


‘ Ruw and Histury. tn this itrie*, p. a*fl. 

t Ibid., p. BOO. , ., _r 

* iSfr Aficient PeiMta, in init p. Ji. ,_^ 

• 0«. ^ fmxU* flnrf ffitato f 

S' 
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(p- 8S) idongsid£ of raonafchits vshieh •were always on the 
pohU of collapsing. 

That., ud doubt, is, from the oljectite point of view, the 
fundamental reason for saying that India has no history. 
Its past is too broken up—so tnueh so that enen a social principle 
as s^et and as eharadcTistic of Uu country as that of caste- 
distdnctifms is an ideal rather than the universal rule (p. 85). 
Apart from irruptions and intasions—of Indo-Europeam, 
Huns, Turco-Mongols—the injinite multitude of facts 
of ii'iicA the past of India is made up few have been sufficiently 
large and oiitsianding to be events. That happened when a 
**' Eing of Kings ”, as in Persia, succeeded tn founding an 
empire—a short-Hved combination " {p. 93) ; thus “ the 
mciejit, peeimnent sotidarily which united India to Iran ” 
asserted itself (jj, 59). Such Jlgures as Asoka, one of the 
noblest in the history if the wortd,^ Kanishka, SamtidTagupta, 
Stladitya, stand out briUiantly t^ainst the neutral background 
of India's past. 

“ Only unified peoples can hare a history." India has had 
some episodes, but no history, for it has never been an empire, 
nor a pntria, nor a nation.^ 

There is no Indian “ nation ", but there is an Indian civilisa¬ 
tion, an Indian life, wherein religion plays a part which must 
be examined. 

" IVhiJe it is true m general," says Masson-Oursel, " that 
among the various peoples the manifold funciiotis of spiritual 
life, social or individual, only gradually break away from religion, 
ijf partieularty true of the civilization of India" {p. 31). 
Lei us be yuite dear about this. The functions of social life and 
the thought of the individual have had difficulty in “ 

^ay "from religion after the phase in which they were deeply 
involved in it. Sui I do not believe—it is fairly generally 
known ’—that religion is in es$ence social, or that sotnai 
organisaiion is originaUy rd^towj. In India, as everywhere 
ehe, there was development, and that is what appears tn the 
cautious pages of Masson-Oursel. 

^ Scif SSrdrrhiDmt ^fanutJ d'libloirc dra TcUjgiOfidl p„ 

Qf* I- " L'Ajic da aHniHimt," in GA3atii|j^k iinivciwllr, 

* Str opaialtsf A’puTdiOif, Tht Ri!%kiiH Thought of Gntte, in iSa ttn'a, 

F<Sr7WK7f41. 
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India has na more idea of evoltiitan than historic smse,^ 
The West worskipB iU perhaps eiipersliiiouel^. As our 
coHaborutar in a priori a dei^elopmeni in the 

world of Indian thoughtj we run against native sentiment Lei 
us admit that the impulse to look for development in every 
doTnain, even dte fat^ do not compel us to do sOt may 

be a European pr^udice** {pp^ 117-lS). Bitl, this 
reservidion hesving been made, by a thinker whose sympathy 
teiih the East inclines him to defend Us attitude of mind^ he 
says that we can and 7nust aUempt to look for ehanges in the 
course of the ages 

Now^ we see here clearly that the social otder^among the 
peoples of India sprofig^ as in all countries^ from the need 
inherent in every human group to maintain itsdf At the 
beginning the Dratndians are in smaS (^rieuUural eommunitieSM 
and the Indo-Europeam in clam. Religion does wf? morif 
than Tcijiforce the structure of the groups. The very special 
ajid remarkable instilutimi of caste did noJ tscist from the 
beginning, and it had many causes [p, SlJ. It was created 
by a “ devdopinent ” (p- B2}^ in which the Brahmans doubtless 
look a large pari^ They seem, not withoui struggles^ to have 
superimposed a theory of their awn on Aryan manners {endogamy 
within ^ phrairy).^ Where other civilizations nmjy, mobilize, 
and leveli India tends lof specialhe, to arrange in 

order of rank.^ The Ary^ arc a class apart t for the race of 
the ^^free dement *% which eUane “ can laicfally_ own property *\ 
must be preserved (pp. S5, 113). ife Aryas themselves, 

there arc three dosses^ kept strictly separale—the Brahmmis, 
depOiUofics of holiness and living gods^ tcho aspire to iheoeracy ; 
the xtforriors, who, under the lead of the Brahmans, exercise 
temporal power ; and i the husbandmen and tradersThe 
immobility^ the pefriJUuHon found in India, is esphined by 
the religious character and theoretie rigidity assumed by the 
social orderJ^ But U musi not be supposed ihal the ideal of the 
system quite represenis the realily of things^^ Farious cfraii?!- 
sUttices mixed the castes somewhat and also increased their 
number^ restrieted the power of the Brahmans, and gave the 

■ p. » ; rf, pp, 240, 253, 293. 

* St£ Ratid^^ op. fif.„ p. §4h. hienirth^^ luTcdiiiny »peeializa~ 

fion ^—la ht dffln^ iSe rasf™ (j?, 4)v 

* CfuU parity expUnns tch^ unoia Set p. • 300 . 

* pp. 06 , 83 ^ 05 , 100 , nZ. 
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noMe, voarrior element great imporUmce and sometimes pre~ 
ponderatux. “ A great develt^nertt oj ptdicy ” took p^oce^ 
idseays i« oirtue oJ real neeessilies, oJ the need de/enee against 
enertiies from outside or at home (pp- B5J. ** Paiice 

rule is better than anarchy " (p. 101). 

Even the tendency to unify groups, so jmtent clsewf^re, 
is to be found tn India, in spite of oU the infiuences lo the 
contrary. Among the nobles, some created kingdoms, which 
were not far removed from empires^under the influence of 
Persia, os / haee said, which was itself influenced by the Assyro- 
Babylonians. That kingship “ is a purely human institution, 
and claims no dioine right.'* IVlcn it was an aceomplished 
fact the Brahmans proceeded to give it a religUms sanction 
(p, 01). 

At bottom, (ifo conceptions of moral <md pdiiiccd eonduet 
are found in iflA'a, sometimes opposed and sometimes combined 
—dhuma and artba, duty and interest, the rule and 
opportunism, a principle of stability and a principle of change 

(pp. 101^). 

“Tftff usual definition of the Indian character is very 
* The great mass of the peoples of India is 
imagined as plunged in dreams or mystic contem^ation and 
tost in hopes and anticipations of Nirvana. Their detachment 
from terrestrial realities is esaggemied, A distinction must 
be made between different regions and periods. This is already 
proved iy the indications which I have given as to 
organization.* Bui there is a whole side of Indian life which 
only literature and art enable tts to reeonstruel. At the same 
time, through liieraiure and art —ns, from another side, through 
religions and phUosophies'—one reaches the Indian soul, even 
in a depth in which action and inaction are explained. 

Mme de WiUman-Grtdu/wsL'a and Philippe Stern, both 
endowed with a thorough knowledge of Uw rssthetic achieve¬ 
ment of Ttidia, have made a most valuaile contribution to this 
book. The farmer has described literary works in such a way 

I Ste Ctumbjrie it la Sautmtyt, HiiniiEl dliuttiiJte des relS^ktM, French 
tront., p* 315- 

■ For pp- IMh or? foo muah lo forgH 

ihm Ifhdic war onmf iht gr^atai marinf a»fi cifktTti^ng pawetM of the poaf-") 
tY, Bmou KvmuT SarkirTf et tfir in 

in Rev, dc hivtoriqurt »f. siJir, June^ 1000, pp, 00-07* 
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as to TTiokc one see, not only ihrir lechtiii^ peifi^aion, but— 
arhai interests its /lere sliJl more^ttieir vitderl^fing inspiration, 
lAeir rrlaltofi to the inner ti/c^ Bp delieate anaipsis and happg 
quotation, her work offers a kind of aniAohgy, which reveals 
various states of soul rcith TemarJcabfe vUddness, Stem 

has drasfUt in a vigorous summary, newt in jfrtwai respects^ 
a picture of the devetopment of tiie plastic arts tohich reinforces 
her psychological evidence and confirms the suggestions of 
literature. 

The etirlicsi works of that litcratuTC, the Vedas, are late, 
and fonijJcW£i^ of eletnents much earlier than the iinis of their 
compositioit. They were directed toicards the sacred, inter¬ 
preted, and supplied with commentaries by the Brahnanic 
priesthood ; but they were " the fr^iit of an aristocratic and 
warlike dvilizaiiojt and the characters “ enjoy life in the 
most violent way j 30 Ksi 67 <f, and the beautifal ffiMipficii;/ of their 
religious faith is proved by many passages in the hymns not 
to have been the general rule ” (p. 230). The later epics, while 
placing the Brahmans high, allude to against their 

A Tthalc coitrilif, arisiacratic lit^aiure d^eloped, a pmjnnc 
literaiure answering 7D the tastes of a refined and semniive 
society.^ The ardour of this people, originatty “ as passionate 
and uncontrollable «i I'te Aate# as in its desires (p- 235), 
gradually became more concentrated, more testheiic . The 
wealthy, cultivated, “ idle " {p. 303) class, far from despising 
life, sought out and muHiplied emotions and delighis. 

Love and sensuality—and therefore women—occupy a great 
place in literature. “ H'oman is joy and sorrme, trouble and 
aj^asement." * Sometimes it is isMimfd love, the tenderest 
and most delicate sentijnents,* and sometimes it is the most 
burning passion and the most brutal erotidsm, that arc poriratjed 
in lyric, drama, and romance,* Song and dance, tlte divinest 
of all arts ” (p. 300), and cvenjlhing that can add to Uic sensuous 
attraction of literary art often acco 7 npany it. 


TAr fiTf of Oil pecfilf appean Itm anA (fffmn /br^ 

r/onv, faUt). Bat fj pttpubtr demmit vert mttSfd fim fn orfi^a^ "^7*' 
wAfil tfoa bom tg the incnititm ^ fbif peopi* iM» fw* yfamtd dtUbtraiflii, 
an4 ir aJmctl aU" 

« pp. 295,- ej. pp. awiT- 

» pp. !i82-l, Btifl. 31 *. aax. _ . .. 1 I ,J 

» pp. aao, no, 3f7B, 393, S37-8. * 1 * ibf toitffmn of imuranoti tcAiei lAoufo 
caw( Og rauia of the epedaltm to gviw " £n lAc theatrf (p. SOU). 
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So ii is ikai one finds in the poeiiy of Inditt genUe scenes 
cf life and human eampassian^^ One finds sympathy 

for all Iftai lives^ or and a deep sense of nature —^ 

hours and seasons^ colours and scents. One finds^ lastly—in 
the place of activity—a very lively imaginutiont addicied to 
the marvellous^ to fairy-take^ to magic^ to beautiful dreams in 
which real and impossible are allied.^ A U these eiemenU appear 
combined into endless siorieSj which are ofteHj like the Arabian 
Nights^ set one inside another. 

The actual form of these works suits their mailer — some¬ 
times sweetness and harmony^ almosi always profusion of 
omamenis and images and dassHng colour^ in addUion to 
** tricks of ifie trade ” {p. 279)^ stylistic acrobatics, and metrical 
complexities. Everything aims at lively sensation or at same 
mental trick of a subtle and futile kind. 

In plastic arts, Fhilxppe Stern, distinguishing the 
truly Indian dexnent from Iranian and Greek influences, 
reveals eharoderistics simitar to those presented by literature. 
It it a sethsual^' (p. 342) art, in xrhich he first emphasizes 
the grace and harmony^ “ a keen sense of life ” in sculpiuret 
a lave of story-telling, immediate contact with reality^ a movc^ 
ment which is never violent, and straightforward, simple love of 
all creatures^* (p. B7>i), and then shows kow the voluptuous 
and the influence of an ovcrjlmcifig imagination become more 
markedn Thexi decuroHon swarms over the stone masses of 
a sumptuous architecture, and art seems to adapt itself to the 
general immoderateness of everything^^ 

It was a mighty cesthetic effort, revealing an intm^se desire 
to live and (o enjoy life—often in disiUusionment and 

disgust. “ has bem the life of a man who has not sougfd 
wisdon^ and knowlcdge,^^ is the answer made in a dialogue to 
one who has said, Vain has been the life of a man who has 
not tasted the joys of love " {p, 288). By rcnunciationj Oiose who 
seemed to have everytidng tend to join those wko have nothing. 
Littrature shows this oscillation between two poles, frantic 
desire to live and compkle abnegaiiorv ” (p* 285). They are 
very Indian ” things, Ferhaps here om should call attention 

1 pp. 260, 271, 277. 

* pp. 2&1, 314, 32>1, 

■ pp. 3Oa-0, 024, 339, 

* frt. M% 030.300; Lcnpitl, L^Art el Thi^toirc. pp* 227-230. **Indio, 

hm (Ae mtoaat, escrir no lea in ilu Uainfs pp, 23 a-T>« 
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to toe ejffects of an orcneheim.ing nature, a variable and deceptive 
climate. In a moneoan country human prosperity is parlicttlarly 
unstable. A dry and fairly told trinter isfoUofited by a torrid 
spring, lehieh already puts a check oit life, and the torrential 
rains of summer. But in the less KeU-rtatered parts of India 
there is ricni always su^cient rainfall to feed the swarming tnasses 
of humanity, and the population is decimated and exhausted 
by famines. In disiricls where the waters of heaieti and earth 
cause vegetaiian la run riot, the heavy, sodden atmafphere 
softens and weakens man and destroys bis cottrage.^ 

“ The wretehed existence of Ike immense majority of Hindus ” 
partly explains the character of persontd religion and phiiost^hie 
thattgkl. In these masses " it has created a melancholy pessimism, 
a hatred of life ”, and “ inspired, by the transposition of facts 
into ideals, the eonvietiim that under-nourishmentand diminished 
activity were means to salvation **. Sects of the non^possessors, 
which do not aim at changing the social order, ” tolre to 
themselves mighty compensations and incomparable reparations 
in the spiritual order ** {p. IIC), As for toe privileged dosses, 
satiety of goods, combined with physical exhaustion, drives 
them likewise »» great numbers to spiritual escape. 

Indian thought —artoin elements of which are incorporated 
in art and literature—lie descried by .Ifasson-Ourset in a 
remarkable study, at once very rich and lerif sober, of religions 
and philosophies. Here tl u that one *n«e( look for the essen^ 
of India. U ie true thed many and varied tn^iueneee have been 
active tn toie domain bat here we really find alt that is most 
diaraeteristic and original in India. Through the diversity and 
midtitude of doctrines, which are suck that their history, “far 
from being UJriWen, m hardly possible to write ” {p. 117 ), and 
tn toeiV evoltdion, Masson-Ourstl disc^ns the principle of 
unity which makes the special genius of India. 

IFe Itnoic that religion and magic are at first indistin^ish- 
abte,^ The magical eharrwter of tfie early refi^on of the Aryans, 

1 Sf* Jh SiAH. L'Asb drs mcdafioiw, ppv 13+ 1-1^15, 21, 54, C3f+ the iNW 
f tyf JttiJrtprv of Civinuitioii in Eiiglamdp cof. i, cfuip. iu 

Jn ttif gf^i^ rt/ AMisiU cirifbilEl'iWl, ihdt fnergin af lA^ ktirmirt rtttW itre 

imtf flt tl lucfu bg iht tumun4ing pAoiomena ” ip„ l^iBp 

1882 ecf.}. ih Indm wilh 

* The Hfligioiu TtbOLight of Cimop fii tki£ Moia, FttrewonL 
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e^eciaUy ihe Aryatut of India, is very marked. What they 
fought to oAbn'n “ mim the goods of Vtif tcorld — 
a niittiinum of well-being, even icealih, a full life, not cut off 
by previatnTc death, and male descendants ” {p. 1123), Means 
had to be found to affect things, the appropriate formula {this 
teas not, Masson-Oursel remarks, txutb ; for a formula en^bs 
you to obtain somdhing contrary to natural laws). “ Being is 
thought of only mi relation to action " {p, 123). The myl/udogy 
of the Vedas, in part inlterited from Indo-lranian times, a 
mixture of different elements gradually aceurmUated in fairly 
arbitrary fashion, has far less signijicanee and importance 
than the sort of “religious physical scienee*' (p. 181) ichiek 
catalogues and cosmic forces.^ At the beginning 

is action —esse sequitur operari {p. 182)* The sacrifieial 
operation creates, preserves, Irotxsfarms the veorld.^ Wards, 
accents, intonations, gestures, and chants have a mystical 
value, an efftcience. The notion of activity, karman, and the 
niiioJ formula, brahman =>— these, in religion, are what will 
provide the basis for a philosophy, which, indeed, tvill not be 
clearly distinguished from rrii^ton, far in India religion itself 
is abstract and philosophical rather than mythical,* as it tends 
to be nun'e individual than social. 

Brahmaatsm is later than the Friltc tradition, and it inherits 
and exploits it. This exploitation of brahman by the caste 
which holds it constitutes orthodoxy. But Brahmanism inevitably 
developed. A “ decisive luming-point ” makes meditation 
“ an act more efficacious than the rite itself", and tends bf 
substitute knowledge for saaijice, knavcing being only one 
case, particularly operative, of acting (p. 134), Brahman, 
riiwd potency, was the expression of the virtue of the priest¬ 
hood and the justijicalion of its supremacy ; atman, the esserwe 
of every being and an dement of unitersal life, reveals the 
absolute to the indittidval consciousness and girrx it eternity 
in a kind of levelling pantheism. 


* On ihr d/ st€ CkmOtpi^ du la BGilSStilfTf op, n 

«rc the prodtici xif Arnmij cm4 imraf Peoplr^ ^ ; 


n4, pp, 

, . . ^ - t - * jffxinhd 

kmimr to a h^n saifM. /n (hf pOpUtar T€tigiim ihm ii " a hardt 

of tmiriti fknuiM ’% 4aU. 

^ Tkr^ffeftn^tbtlnxiii wacnjk^undmogi^ “ ihal frujgie is addressed 

to datum* mid por^-cn^ a^iir jorrijffvr u a* it am offLnW vradUfd 

on pod* [iMd,., p, a4l>. 
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In ihe si^ih cnhirtf B.c, h^ten^doxfi all at tm€£: adapted 
itself to the evohdwn of Brahmanism^ eoTreefed it by its concern 
unth moral matierst and reacted on iL One foUcxes with iJic 
lieenesi interest in Mmsmi-Ourscrs surcey the opposition and 
mutual penetration of Brahmanism and Buddhism. The latter^ 
greatly infiueficed by Iranj^ andfaiToured by emitinued invasions 
from the norih-icest^ developed^ like Jmnismf in an environ- 
meni only slightly Aryanized and siiU tess Brohmunizedi** 
in ihe north of the lower Canges basin.^ 

In co7itrast to Srahmanic optimism^ ike heir of the Vedie 
iraditiony which holds that 7nan*s needs cun be satisfed^ 
heierodosey is fundunicutally pessimislie * it proelainis the 
instahiliiy of the human eonditioni Ae misery of e^isienee 
(p- 1S9), It ejepresses a kind of “ enlkctive despair Trans¬ 
migration—a cmiception peculiar to India otid not 
ihe saine as mrtetnpsychosis^-eondemns all to u?i eternal 
becomings a tmivcrsal disintegration* Mere karmai) is the 
cctitity which ** steeps us in relativity and misery ** (p. I40)» 
Sidvation tcill cmsisl solely in escaping from the life of desire 
and passiori, in seeking delivermee “ beywid good and €vil'\ 
ichick efistave man equally. One must turn away from tkc world 
and by knowledge^ cramming ihe conditions of existence, one 
must Ubcrale Ofieself For Buddhism^ like Brahjnanism in 
Us later developmcfiU but from another point of viewt siimuleites 
tboughL^ There are two ienns from which ke who would live 
a spiritual life must remain remote* What are these tealenns? 
Otic is ihe life of plea-mref given up to delights a7id enjoyment ; 
it is low, without nobility, contrary to the spitit, unworthyvain. 
The other is the life of mortijicalion ; it is mclancholrj, unworAy, 
vain^ From these two torwij the perfect man keeps aloof t he 
has seen the Middle It ej/ . * . which leads to restf to knowledge^ 
to iUuminaiiont to Xirvana.^' Thus speaks Buddha^ after his 
illumination^ in the famous Sertnon of Benares.^ 

r«^ Saui&urSt Jina and Btiddha, both “ of princelyt not 
priestly family {p. 13S), stand al the origin of communities 
of monks and laymen^ which were to increase and become 
diversified steadily. Buddhism^ in pariiculart spread from Nepali 

^ Ora rtl> pisnl, KT 3. quaFfd^ EleVp de Pnrii^ ItKiS, 

pp. SOO. 

* *■« pp. 45, 5 Q-m, IS'T, tS®. 

* Ora lAe inflitenee n/ ihe fftf ryphisU, *« p. 143, 

* ChatUrpti dSt (a ctLp p. 3B0. AUh^i^h Itaddhiam was 

infiuenerd mi aratic sect, it coni^na 
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‘ahere if had iU birOt^ m every direction, and produced an 
immettsc literature. Srahmanisni ir-aj a national religion; 
Jainwn is a sect; Buddhism is sufftcienily human to proJit 
by every mtmmcTU of the peoples of Asia (pp. atHMS). It U tme 
of those religions of universal appeal, proselytaing faiikSf''^ 
of ichich Cournot, in his profound observations on “ the 
eoneatmaiion of fundamental ideas ”, says that their advent, 
in periods vchich are elose together in scale of icorld-history, 
is a generd revolution ” or a '^crisis ” of that history,^ 

The problem of deliverance, vchieh u at Ute centre of the 
heterodox doctrines, enters Brahmanism. This religioti docs 
not give up its absolute—here ii its fundamental difference 
from Buddhism, lehtch denies all sithstantialily—but it cotnes 
to accept ati evolutionary, pa}itheittic, and subiequenily even 
thcistic eonceptimi* a metaphysical first princij^e becoming 
incarnate in successive saviours of mankind. Masson-Oursel 
axil shoos that philosophies and Tetigions, coUective traditions 
regardii^ salvation and the pursuit of it"' 176-7}, are hardly 

to be distinguished; and that, while there is altoays a Brahman 
orthodoxy — gnosis, form, etiquette—bound up anth the dogma 
of caste, in realily spirittud life is infinitely and freely varied 
and w syneretie. For Buthaiistn, on its side, in the course of 
its expansion over the East, on the one hand takes in masses 
of popular "-fables and mperstitions ” (p, ISl}, and on the 
other develops philosophic theories in which dharraa, Buddha, 
and Eirvana are conceived variously ; a dogmatic complexity 
with if^niVf shades of difference eortesponds to the proliferation 
of sects (p, lUa). Orthodoxy, reacting, codifies itself and, (he 
beUer to^^fend itself against Buddhism, which if drives oril 0/ 
India, tf takes over part of tfj prindpies —“ transmigration, 
universrd emptiness, compassion for all creatures ” {p. a06). 

Masson-Oursel moves with case among innumeriAte books 
and brings iiito the chaos as mucA order as is at present possible. 
In Ote end he succeeds in describing a mental type which is 
as different from the Western type as from the Chinese. 

IV^ have seen Ike Aryans of Ii\dia creating a brilliant 
eivilizaiion, without becoming strongly attached to it, and, unlike 


’ Tr*iW, ed. Lecy-UruM, p. lUQ. 

‘ Corretp^ba is (hit theim it bhkktJ, finufidenl wartMfi ” (ii. ITIJ ■ 
,«/ iott nmltarUU* btimeti and 

EcrMo-id nOSetaarily implying o ttnutarlm. 
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the Aryans of Iran^ who direcUd tkeir to otikmrd adicm, 

gradimilfj turning their adhiiy inwards* 

As the realities of Ife do not fuliy seUisfy those xehmn ihetf 
favour^ so they do ml revolt those m whom they bear hard. 
Each has his dhamia. One tnusi aceomplish one's desHny 
—OTu beHer^ surmount it Life is of consequence only in the 
mindt by the liberating power of the mind, Jisceticism prepares 
the way for enfranchisement ; knowledge procures iL But what 
is this knowledge? 

India has fict'^cr been interested in facts* Masson-Ot^rsel 
observes that even when ti formtilotes technical methods, it is 
not so much by espenenee m by eamparatkely a priori 
^anaWnS India has fi*/ been interested in facts; it has 
pursued tramcendental endst tmlside the natural order 

and often runnmg contrary to nature '' 

Yet ii is not la the ** heart like Pascal, that it has turned 
for revelation. As Masson-Oiirsd says^ it would not admit 
a Credo quia absurd um« Knofwiedge for India is action ^ 
Sensation and imagination are something dynamici^ uiidcr- 
standing and will are not distinct. The norms are merety 
successful creation, right conduct. Eeason is a Greek fiction. 

In this altitude of mind^ how much is due to theory and 
how muck to mental structure? It seems that each has fortified 
the other^ 

TT'%^13 all is said and done, the essential contribution of 
the Indian grams to mankind is a psychical element, the value 
of which tnjisi be neitl^cr underestimated nor exaggerated — 
the sense of creative acimiy. Massm-Oursel indicates^ for 
example, the interest and fruitfulness of the dynamistie biology 
of the East* No doubts reason is the most s(did possession of 
mankind* Its origins arc merged in those of thougM itself* 
It is one of the merits of the Greek genius^ one of the aspects 
of the Greek miracle^ to kmc isolated and strcnglkened reason^ 
to hare created our sciettee. But reason is not to an absolute 

mechanism, and positivity does not exclude mything cniaited 
by reality* 

I think that the attractive personality of India will emerge 

^ Htntf ihf fftimj? Khotmiic trtaii^ on the WMsI varied ; kc, for 

renmi^r, pp. US, 1W>* 10+. m 2U3. ftOO-l, 323. On the am- 

IrOmritm India la science, w pp. and La Sekaoe 

bk. V, pp. 4DT-^S. 
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from this book, mkkh is both three and one. Ou three 

ecdlohorators tchom 1 heoje had (he fortune to brin^ together 
stand different points of view to study India, they haoe one 
same olyect, which is to understand India,^ 

I must add thai someone else, invisiMy present, has 
coUa^ated in the work. He is the master who, in France, after 
oar Bumouf3 and Bergaigim and Senarts, has caused Indian 
studies to nuike sack great strides—Sytvain Uci. lie has 
collaborated, first, through xchat <dl -who work in this field owe 
to h« knowledge and his He has also coUaborated 

by ptng me, at the outset of tny enterprise, to oi^ont^ this 
The tribute which I pay Him is a duty, and it is a 
pUasure ; for between us, besides sdentijic Has, there are Aose 
of a friendship bom in the distant years of “ apprenticeship 

HEHRI BERR. 


Translator's NoTE.—In the body of the text, diacritical 
marks and long and short signs have been omitted in names 
of persons, peoples, and places and sotne common words and 
names such as Nin^ana. They are given in the Index. 
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CoUNTftY AND POPULATION 


ClLiPTER I 
Tee Country 

TNDLV was predestined by its geographical structure to ^ 
^ be one of the great breeding-grounds of humanity. 
In the diversity of its natural conditions it forms a whole 
world in itself, but it is kept to itself by comparative isolation* 
It is the great land of asceticism^ ’which seeks to enrich 
spiritual life by detaching the individual from his surround- 
ingSp and it owes its complex originality to its scpamtioa 
from the rest of our planet. 

Yet a man who would try to explain India by itself alone 
would condemn himself to understanding notliing of it. 
The peculiar nature of Indian things and Indian ideas can be 
appreciated objectively only if they are placed side by side 
’With the materia] and moral possessions of other sections 
of mankind,^ Besides, this country was all the more sensiti ve 
to outside mJluciice because it lived in such a secluded fashion , 
There is nothing more decisive in its history than the 
successive influences w^hich it has undergone. 

The name has been used in different periods for very 
different regions. In its original Persian sense it meant 
the Sindhu River, the Indos of the Greeks, and so, by deriva¬ 
tion, all the land lying beyond the Indus for a man entering 
the country from the west* both the northern plains of 
Hindustan and the Deccan, otherwise called the South 
tliat triangular plateau which separates the Arabian Sea 
from the Bay of Bengal. That is the orthodox meaning of 
the name. Accidents, and indeed geographical mistakes, 

^ la my PMi&aopMe tctnpm/e (AJilatip Piurid, I have tried to justify 

this UM of Uifi c&mpftCPLli’fc'o mrthpd far an knowJed^ of the varimu 

typefl of himuui miTid and tn pmiloulu' for ttw IntcrpivtatEnii nf th« Indinn 
mfntnllty. 
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are to blame For the fact that the lni3o-Chinc?sc Pcaiusula 
has been called Tnmsgangclic India and that the American 
continent was called the West Indies, in opposition to those 
of Asia. In this work, India will mean the portion of Asia 
comprised between the arth and gth degrees of latitude 
north (Ceylon reaches south to the 6th) and the CTth and 
9Sth degrees of longitude cast, ha^nng an area of about 
1,000,000 square miles. 

The most ancient part of this vast country is the Deccan, 
which was an island when Hindustan was still under the 
sea, Tluit ''Land of Gondwana ", as prehistorians call it, 
was itself the result of the dislocation of an Austral continent, 
W’hich may have extended from Australia to South Africa 
and has left remnants in Ceylon, the Andaman and KiKibar 
Islands, and the Malay Peninsula. A volcanic upheaval, 
which suhjnergcd very ancient lands, gave the Deccan its 
peninsular shape, while in the north cretaceous sea-bottoms 
not only appeared above the water but rose to heights nearly 
double those of the highest peaks of Europe. By that tipping 
of the scalra India, hitherto ioined to an Austral continent, 
became an integral part of the Northern Hemisphere. A wide* 
deep gulf extended on each side of the plain, only just raised 
above sea-le^v], which connected the Dcccan with the 
Himalaya, and the waters which streamed tumultuously 
off the huge, newly arisen massif, the Five Rivers of the upper 
Indus basin on one side and the multitude of torrents which 
feed the Ganges on the other, brought with them great 
masses of silt wliich transformed a great part of the two 
giilfs into river basins^ 

The Himalaya, the “ Dwelling of the Snows ”, bounds 
India on the north, in a crescent tilted from north-west to 
south-east, its northern, concave side enclosing the plateau 
of TilKt, which is higher than Mont Blanc. The highest 
summits, Everest and Kinchinjunga (nearly 29,000 feet) 
dominate the steep glaciers of eastern Nepal and Sikkim’ 
In the extreme north-west the range, eontimiing in the 
Karakoram, splits into the Pamir, tlie “ roof of the world " 
and is carried on by the Hindu Kush into the crest of the 
Iranian plateau (between 6,000 and 13,000 feet). Eastwards 
it merges in the Btinnese chaos of mountain-diains nintiina 
north and south. Thus India is hermetittilly closed on the 
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nortb of its great river-basins and on the east of BengaU 
In the west, the right bank of the Indus is dominated by the 
highJiinds of Afghanistan and Baluchistan; but here access 
is given to the Indian plain by passes famous in historyp 
The rest of the country is surrounded by the sea. South¬ 
wards it growls very much narrower. The ikeean, properly 
so called I stops at the Nilgiri HiUs, cast of Calicut^ but is 
continued in a subsidiary massif which forms Cape Comorin* 
On the north it begins on the southern slope of the contrary 
valleys of the Son and the Narbada, its last spur to the north¬ 
east being the Rajmahal HiUs^ round w'hich the Ganges 
flows before spreading out into a delta. Along the sides 
of the plateau run two ranges of Ghats^ The Western Ghats 
form an unbroken line along the coast from the Narbada to 
the extreme soutb, varjdng in height between l^DOO and 
4,000 feet but rising in the south above 6,500 ^Dodabetta, 
8,GOO feet)^ Thb mountain wall makes the west coast 
extremely dUHcult of access. At various points in it, often 
quite close to the west coast as the crow flies^ watereourses 
arise which flow into the sea on the east coart. They only 
reacii it after passing through the more broken barrier of 
the Eastern Ghats, which are not so high (from lp900 to 
4,000 feet}. The alluvium of these rivers has created, all 
along the eastern edge of the plateau, a belt of plains of an 
average breadth of 50 miles. Along the northern edge of the 
Deccan are the Vindhya Mountains, which extend from the 
northern slope of the valley of the Narbada to the plain of 
the Ganges. The Aravalhs, in the westj ate the highest part 
of this terrace, which falls gently ^stwards^ Thus the whole 
plateau, from north to soulh^ slopes from west to east, and 
this must be noted as one of the most important facts in 
the geography of India* Lastly, the massif of the Cardamoms* 
the skeleton of Cape Comorin, is cotitioued by a causew^ny 
of reefs which stand like the piers of a bridge between the 
mainland and Ceylon, crowned by Adames Peak. 

The river-system depends on the orographic structure of 
the country, but it has modifled it in its turn. Not only have 
the rivers of the Dceenn broken the line of the Eastern Ghats 
into sections, but the Himalaya itself Is pierced by the 
Indus and its tributary the Sutlej and by the Gogra and 
Brahmapulm* which flow into the Ganges. 
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Tlie two great rivers of Huiduiitan are marked by a kind 
of inverse symmetry. The Five Rivers of the wpper bosm 
of the Indus, the Fonjab, fomi what is like a delta upside- 
down^ traversed by rich valleyst while the lower course 
of the river is between two torrid deserts^ wlicre it seems to 
(low out of the world of nmn. The Canges^ on the other 
hand, runs through fertile land aO the way, collecting the 
streams of the whole southern slope of the HinuJayn^ but 
divides its waters in a delta in which the luxuriance of life 
baffles the European imagination. And if we look, not at the 
Ganges, but at the Brahmaputra, the iiarallclLsm with the 
L^dus is even more striking. The Indus and Tson-po (the 
Tibetan name of the Brahmaputra) rise fairly close together 
on the northern slope of the Himalaya* flow in opposite 
direotions, turn the mighty barrier in parallel gorges, and 
then burst suddenly out on the {owlands. 

The Jumna, the twin sister, as it were, of the upper Ganges, 
receives the water of the Vindhyas by the Chambal and 
contributes them to the main stfcaroHi I^ovi'er down, still on 
the right bank, the Son brings into the Ganges the rainfall 
of the north-eastern fringe of the Deccan. The irrigation 
of the plateau is the work of the rivers which I have mentioned, 
do wing from west to east — the Mahanadi, Godavari ^ Kistna, 
and Cauverj'. Only two ready big streams make their way 
from the norLh-westem part of the plateau to the Arabian 
Sea, the Narbada and Tapti, which flow parallel at no gn^at 
distance. 

Two chief factors govern the hydrography of India—the 
ineximustible reserve of ice and snow stored hi the Himaluyan 
heights and the ntvfe of Tibet, and the wind which in summer 
and again in autumn blows from Msuth to north across the 
Bay of Bengal. This latter is the monsoon, which bears 
iorrential rain against the Himalaya. In Bengal the rains 
attain an intensity unequalled anywhere else in the world, 
and they are heavy ad over the northern side of the Ganges 
basin, though they became less as one goes up the river^ 
Betw^ecn the Ganges and the Indus irrigation becomes 
scantier, nud a vast desert extends to the Arabian Sea. 
Beyond that, westwards, is Baluchistan, the driest part of 
Iran and one of the regions of the earth which have the least 
rainfall. In other words, whereas the Indus is fed chiefly by the 
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snob's of the Karakortun and Uindii Kusb^ the Ganges receives 
an immense amount of min-water in addition to the constant 
flow from the glaciers, and Its valley grows more and more 
fertile as it descends. 

The rains brought by the west wind have little effect on 
Hindustan^ the irrigation of which increases in intensity as 
one moves eastwards, for Iran and Afghajiistan arc traversed 
ehicfly by very dry land-winds^ On the other hand, the 
clouds wliieh form over the Indian Ocean water the west 
coast of the Deccan very plentifully; but they are in great 
part caught by the Western so that the eastern 

regions of the peninsula receive little rain. 

So the year falls into two very clearly marked seasons 
[that is the meaning of the Arabic mausim^ which the 
Portuguese turned into whence our monsoon ^*) 

— one from November to May, mth prevolent north-easterly 
wind, cool in January (54 “9® at I^hore, 77'' F. at Trichino- 
poly)and hot in May and 90 3* F.) ? and one from 

June to October, with south-west wind^ intense min and great 
heat in summer (up to 125* F. at Jacobabad)^ The alternation 
of periods of high pressure with dry Ianfl'i.virid and periods 
of low pressure ivitb sea-wind bearing clouds is due to the 
fact that the Indian mainland h for part of the year hotter 
and for part of the year colder than the surrounding seas^ 
The mean tempemture is 80* F. 

The result of these many and various physical conditions is 
that fertile land is very unequally distributed. The valleys 
of the Punjab arc productive, but the basin of the lower 
Indus Is only saved from sterility by artificial irrigation,^ 
Beyond the Thar, or Great Desert of Rajputaunt the alluvium 
of the Baroda district, between Ahmadabad and Surat, 
is remarkably fertile^ The volcanic subsoil of the valley 
of the Narbada and the plateau of Kathiawar is favourable 
to cultivation. But the grey dust of the westetn half of the 
Gangetie basin is in marked contrast to the exuberant 
richness of the eastern half. The Carnatic plain, from Madras 
to Tuticorin, contains some of the hest land. 

In fertile districts Avhich have not been cleared jungle 
reigns, for example the Turai in Bengal, a very damp plain 
along the edge of the mountains. There wild flora and 
fauna abound—bamboos, reeds, india-rubber plants^ teak. 
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sandal, quinquina, and above all banyans, whose btanches, 
droojjing to the ground, take root and form new trees; 
tiger, panther, leopard, buffalo, and many '^’arietics of reptile, 
arable land jiclds rice, wheat, barley, millet, cotton, 
jute, and oleaginous plants. One gets an idea of the agricul¬ 
tural value of the Gangetic plain if one thinks of its size— 
300,000 square miles, on an average breadth varying between 
00 and 300 miles. 

It would be very rash to suppose that ancient India was 
exactly like the India of to-day. The country is far from 
being completely cleared now, and how much toss it was 
so a thousand or tw-o thousand years ago ? Antiquity was 
not acquainted with all the crops which are grown at present. 
The water system has certainly changed. More than one 
river has gifted its course. The middle basin of the Indus 
and even its lower basin do not seem to have been always 
as dry and torrid as they art now. 


Natural RoAiia 

The various regions of this vast country arc isolated by 
manv 

The only easy entrance by knd being m the north-west 
the Punjab is the foteboU of India. To proceed from it 
to the basin of the Ganges, one must go up the easternmost 
tributary of the Indus, the Sutlej, and come on to the upper 
Jumna above Delhi. There is not the least hiUoek to mark 
the wotershod, but there is not a wide interval between 
the spurs of the Himalaya and the northern point of the 
desert which extends to the Arabian See. This passage is 
a strategic point of the greatest importance; the destinies 
of India have been many times decided there. 

From the mouths of the Indus to the region of Baroda 
communication is hampered by immense swamps along the 
edge of the desert. At all times, therefore, Surat has been 
approached chiefly by the sea, as we now land at Bombay 
But one then comes on the shut-in valleys of the Narbada 
^d Tapti, and behind them the mountains from which they 
flow. The rest of the coast is unfriendly to the mariner 
and oITeis no breach through the Ghats; or rather, there 
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h none save the Coimbatore Gap^ south of Calicut, between 
the Nilgiris and the Cardamoms, This natural route played 
a part in the historj^ of the I>eeean, but only affected the 
extreme south. On the other hand there is very easy cx^rnmnni-- 
cation all along the Coast of Coromandel from Cape Comorin 
to the Ganges delta^ So the best uvay of reaching the south 
is in the very east, right at the end of the Ganges valley. 
This is a most importimt fact. 

Now we must consider the chief ways by whidi the 
traveller by land ciui enter that almost elos^ world of 
Hindustan^ Let us work from west to cast. 

On the west ern frontier India is overlooked by theouthers 
of the Iranian plateau. A first route runs by the edge of that 
plateau along the coast of Baluehistan. Part of Alexander’s 
armies took this road on their return, with disastrous results. 
A second, from Seistan (Drangiana), follow^ the ilelmajid, 
leaves it for Kandahar^ the ancient Arachosian Alexandria, 
and there turns south-east to cross the Bolan Pass, now 
blocked by the fort of Quetta. This was the route by which 
Cmtcros led back the part of jUexnnderis army w'hich had 
elephants. The ancients often followed the course of the 
Alula^ further south, and the vnllej-rs of three torrents, the 
Gumat, Toehi, and Kurram, further north. A third route, 
which can be used by a man coming from Scistan, by one 
comiug from Herat by the ilari Rud^ and by one who has 
travelled from the low* plains of the Oxus, north of the 
Iranian plateau^ by Baikh and namiyan> runs dowm the 
Kabul River, a tributary of the Indus, and over the Khyber 
Pass. The citadel of Peshaw^ar, the ancient Purushapm-a^ 
commands this defile, which is the chief entrance to India. 

On the northern frontier the Himalaya presents a line 
of obstacles wMeh are almost everywhere unsurmotmtablc^ 
Tiie approaches to Kashmir^ except the course of the Indus# 
arc full of difficulties, but tSie pass of the Dras is practicable 
most of the year (11,29G feet}. ,4 breach is next made in the 
range by the upper Sutlej, leading to the Punjab. Entratioe 
into Tibet may be attempted in certain months by the 
gorges north of Almora, near the western end of Nepal# 
and at the other end through Sikkim, on the eastern slope 
of Kinchinjuriga. 

On the east there is no easy communication with Burma 
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except by sea. The paraltel chains, rtinning north and south, 
whidi separate the valleys of the Irraa'addy, the Salween, 
and the Mekong, the last of which is quite near the upper 
Yangtze Kiang, make the journey into China very difficult, 
although between the 25th and SOth degrees of latitude 
the rivers which flow into the Bay of Bengal are remarkably 
dose to those which flow into the Pacific, 


CHAPTER II 


The Populatios 

! 


hactae anh) linguistic criteria 



UR information about the demography of India through 


the ages is very uncertain. Since it was occupied by 
settled peoples it has been in great part an agricultural 
country. At the time of the census of 1911 there was still 
only 9* .5 per cent of the population living in towns. Tlie 
density v'arics greatly, according to the suitability of the 
soil for cultivation; for instance, at the same date, there 
were only 6 inhabitants to the square mile in Baluchistan 
and 37 in Kashmir, whereas there were 351 in Bengal and 
675 in Cochin. In the Punjab there were only J77, in ISadras 
302, in Bihar and Orissa 3-t4, in the United Provinces -127, 
and in Travancore 4‘32.^ The contrast between the com¬ 
parative sterility of the west and the fcrliUty of tlie east Is 
as marked in the matter of human fruitfulness as in that of 
the return of the soil. The law which governs both lies in the 
irrigation of the country. This is proved by the development 
of certain districts of the Punjab since they have been better, 
irrigated. 

The distribution of the population varies nnt only in 
quantity but in nature. Ko country contains such dilfercnccs 
of human types. In the west, from Kashmir to Raj pu tana, 
one finds the purest white race. The black elentent pre¬ 
dominates in the Deccan, but does not present the hair and 
Ups of the negroids. Yellow-skins with high cheek-bones live 
in the neighbourhood of Tibet and Upper Burma. Although 
these various types have been inUiiitely mixed by crossing, 
districts kMp a population which is oil the more characteristic 
if the country is less easily cultivated, whether it be desert 
or mountainous. There arc still, for example, very primitive 
elements in the Deccan. 

^ Far I0£t : BaJiichutaii 0^ Knihnur Cochin 

Ptinjiib lB3p Madmt 31^ Hiiuir and OrliSfl 340, Uniud Provifica 4t4, 
TmvanEXiEc 525 ,] 


S 
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The presence of large bodies of men in the better-watered 
plains, chteOy in Bengal, shows that these lands attracted 
great immigrations. The disslmiltir strata of population 
which are superimposed one on another or merged in the mass 
of the Indian people represent successive influxes. What 
we might well call “ the law of the water" did not work 
within the Indian world as in a closed vessel; the peoples 
which broke into the basins of the Indus and Ganges came 
from tlie surrounding regions. It may perhaps seem strange 
that a iand surrounded by such sparsely populated countries 
should have been able to receive immigrants in suflicient 
numbers to implant types which stirvivcd or reappeared in 
spite of crossings. The difficulty can be solved only if we 
grant that pliysical conditions in the post v'cre not a$ they 
nre now. Wiat we know of the evolution of the climates 
of Central Asia and the parts west of it suggest a gradual 
desiccation, which made countries once very populous into 
almost desert regions, such as TurUstan and Buluchistan. 
Driven by famine, many peoples gradually filtered into 
India. Then we have to explain how large bud ies of I mmigrants 
made their way into a land so shut off by nature. The very 
ancient invasions may perhaps have occurred in ages when 
the Himalayan range was not so high as it is to-day, The 
rising of huge mountain mosses would deprive certain regions 
of rain, and communication with Iran or China did not 
always entail such rough travelling as it now does. Lastly, 
the increasing barrenness of the countries bordering on 
India may also be explained by unwise deforestation. 

The rough-and-ready distinction between whites in the 
west, yellows in the east, and blacks in the south is evidence 
of the presence of several races. But the criterion of race 
is so fluid that it seems wise to resort to it as little as possible. 
The d.'itaof language, on the other hand, are strictly objective. 
The distinction between families of languages and the connec¬ 
tion of idioms of the same family offer facts which arc certain 
as the facts of ethnology cannot be. We must allow, then, 
under the influence of an admirable school of language- 
study, that it is chiefly languages that we must consider 
in order to inquire what elements make up the peoples of 
India. Yet we cannot shirk the problems of race. The best 
way to reduce the risk of mistakes is to bear in mind 
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the principle that one should never postulate a constant 
correspondence bet ween the distribution of peoples and that 
of languages. It is, for example, established that the term 
“ Indo-European " designates a community of idiom, not 
a homogeneous racial type.^ 

Tlie oldest foundation of the population must have spoken 
the Munda or Kolarian languages (Kol}, which are related 
to the Mon-Khmer group of Indo-China.* They are still 
spoken in some parts of the Central Provinces (among the 
Kurku tribe in the Mahadeo Hills) and in the Himalaya 
(100,000 persons), but most of all in Chota Xagpur (Mundari, 
Kharla, Korwa, San tab. 3,000,000). The way in which the 
human islands speakiug languages of this type are scattered 
far and wide shows what an extent of territory they must 
originally have covered, and it is confirmed by place-names,® 
Father Schmidt, who classes these idioms together under 
the name of ** Austro-Asiatic ", regards them as a section 
of the family of “ Austric " language and a ** connecting 
hnk between the peoples of Central Asia and those of 
Austronesia", A connecting link they certainly are; but 
hav'e they any connection with a wider family ? J. Przyluski, 
an excellent judge, is of opinion that the theory is still only 
conjectural, for it is rash to place ^glutinative Munda and 
monosyllabie Annamitc in the same group. This linguistic 
stratum must lie on the top of other still older languages, of 
wluch vestiges survive in Malaj'sia.* 

The peoples which speak Munda languages—the com¬ 
paratively fair-skinned Kols, and men with wavy, not 
frizzy, hair, like the aborigines of Burma, .Assam, Indo- 
China, and Australia, related to the Veddas of Ceylon, 
the Toalas of Celebes, and the Batin of Sumatra—^havc 
recently been connected, by Uxbond’s hypothesis (1928), 
with the Magyar race. They were submerged by the inflowing 
tide of Dravidians, who were very dark. In their ignorance 

^ of Inziguii^ vill be dbeiisn] matt: fully lAtcr £n tJiis ntirk. 

wc tjQuch on It only in fontiettitin with the racial pralilcni. 

■ Cnmlhidla, Annam^ Aua£ii+ Bunrim Nioobtu' ldan4«- The idbfna 

anr Mua OT Tulflios. Khuicr or CombodiiiJi, the Moi dI the Aniuniit# x^ui^e ; 
^'ariouj ipeeebe^ of the of the Salween und nnd the .MaLiy 

PeTiipsula i Nloofaftf™ : the KTuul spoken in Aslajn {Prayluski^ Ln XJLX.¥1U4 

p. tmy. 

* In JLXJtvHL, P- sof). 
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of the origin of the$e Driavidians, scholars have eoniiecte<l 
them vrilh the Australians, with the Etruscans, with the 
Finno-Ugrians.^ is only a transcription of Domtia, 

**Tiunil*\ and tells us nothing about racial origin. The 
prevailing race in the Deccan may be taken as characteristic 
of this people—small stature, black skin, long face, broad 
nose. The Dravidian languages, spoken by 63,000,000 
IndUuts (about a fifth of the whole population), prevail in 
the peninsula, except in the north-west of the Deccan to 
Gon, where l^Iaratht is spoken. Kanarese and Malayalam 
in the western half of the Dcccan and Tamil and Telugu 
in the eastern form one compact block. Gondi and Kolacoi 
in the Central Provinces and Kui and Kurukh in Orissa 
and Bihar are reduced to islands, which are becoming more 
and more broken up. But the survival of Mai to b^w'cen 
Bihar and Bengal, north-west of the Ganges delta, and, 
still more, that of Brahui, a Dravidian dialect, in Baluchistan, 
in the midst of Iranian languages, show that the lang^iages 
of the Dravidian type must have been widely spread over 
the w'hole of India. Tlie northern groups speaking these 
tongues arc peoples of very low culture, the Conds and the 
Bhils; they live next to Munda-speaking aborigines. The 
Dravidians of the south, on the other hand, arc highly 
civilized, and their languages gave rise to redned literatures— 
under the influence, it is true, of Sanskrit literature. Telugu 
literature,” says J. Bloch, “ is not earlier than the year 1000; 
the oldest Konara text dates from about 500; Tamil literature 
is doubtless older; but all the Dravidian alphabets arc 
derived from alphabets of Northern India of the fourth or 
fifth century,” * Although their literatures arc late, the 
Dravidians had a civilization of their own in early times, 
and Dravidian dynasties, the names of which s'un'ivcd, 
played an important part in the third century b,c. 

Dravidian India vras conquered by Indo-European 
immigrants about 1500 n.c. The invaders encountered the 
natural obstacles which div'ide the country into dLssimilar 
regions, and also the hostUitj* of the relatively indigenous 
peoples. Assimilation was therefore very unequal, according 
to the region and according to the period. Thus, the invaders 

* Q. Sc-hflMl fcr, in Zrii*rAr+/. iil^ l . 

* In TSXVWL p. 
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having come in by the north-west, the Punjab has been 
Indo-European for about 8,000 years, but the Ganges valley 
was only gradually subdued in the course of the last millen¬ 
nium before Christ, and the attack on the Deccan succeeded 
only in the west and north of the plateau, and to this day 
it meets a resistance which has not been overcome. Slorcover, 
across the Himalaya and the Burmese valleys, a continuous 
in nitration of Mongols has taken place; this factor is con¬ 
siderable all along the Ganges valley and predominant in 
Bengal. These two elements, Indo-European and Mongolian, 
one Western end the other Eastern, complete the demographic 
structure of Northern India. 

The Mongols of India present, in varying degrees, the 
characteristics of theU* race—broad face, brownish-yellow 
complexion, small stature, high cheekbones, Chinese eyes. 
This type is plentiful in Tibet and the high valleys of Bhutan, 
Kashmir, and Nepal. In Bengal it has blended with the 
Dravidian element and produced a hybrid race in which there 
is a smaller infusion of Indo-European blood. But it also 
appears on the north-wealem borders, among the Hezara 
and Aimak of Afghanistan, settled between Herat and Kabul 
and numbering half a million, who are at present abandoning 
tbeir own language in favour of Persian. Only on excepttomd 
occasions did the immigration of these Mongoloids take the 
form of a violent invasion — when the Hiung-nu clianged 
their abode and at the time of Genghis-Khan. The empire 
of Tamerlane and the Indian dynasty of the Grand Moguls 
were connected only distantly with their original stock ; 
they were derived from Turkish and Moslem factors. 

TKe Indo-European invasion, on the other hand, led to 
a progressive conquest which fills history. It estabUsbed 
the rule of a higher ci\'ilizatign over a collection of unequally 
mixed races, and it imposed on Indian culture its most 
characteristic features. 


II 

THE IKOO-EUROPEAJf BTOCk AVD THE AH YAK BKANCH 

Tliat most of the languages of Europe and those of the 
western lialf of Asia, except the Turkish and Semitic tongues. 
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have a common foundation was a discovery of immense 
importance. The path was opened by a paper addressed 
by Sir William Jones to the mother of Asiatic Societies, 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; in this he proved a connexion 
between Sanskrit and the languages of ancient Persia, 
Grwee, and Rome, and of the Celts, Germans, and Slavs! 
This brilliant intuition was systematically devclnpcd by 
F, Bopp (1701-1801) in his comparative grammar. 

The place occupied by the Indo-Eumpcan languages of 
India among the various tongues of the same family will be 
considered in detail further on. Here let ua confine ourselves 
to the problem of the geographical distribution of the peoples 
speaking those languages. Since philology has not given a 
satisfactory answer to the question, tlie word lies with 
arehffiolo^, but arduralogy hos not yet declared itself. 

Linguistic indications are obtained by looking for words 
common to the many Indo-Kuropcan languages. The original 
people, speaking the parent tongue, must have lived in a 
country where there were birches and beeches, where barlev 
was pown and horses were bred. Bactriana and Chincsi: 
Turkistaii have been suggested. Bnt the beech does not 
grow’ cast of a line drawn from Kdnigsberg to Sebastopol 
and thence due south across Asia Minor. Can wc determine! 
west of that line, a country where there were both agiicoJttjrc 
and pasture? German scholars have proposed Germany 
but their preference does not seem to be justified, for Iti 
prchistonc times and long afterwords that country was 
covered with forests; besides, Sigmund Feist has proved 
that the Germans, though they learned an Jndo*Euronean 
dialect, were not of Indo-Euroijcan stock. Let us, therefore 
^are of using the very frequent term Indo-Gcrmanic ’* 
for “ Indo-European Giles places the habitat of the oldest 
nation speaking an Indo-European language in the remon 
funded on the by the Carpathians and on the south 

the Balkans, that is in the plains of the middle Danube 
The Steppes of Southern Russia may also be taken into 
conaderation. So the migrations to Asia went either bv the 
north of the Black Sea and by the Caucasus (H. Hirtl or bv 
the other side of the Caspian, or else over the Bosphorus imd 

cradle of the Indo-Luropcans m Western Siberia ; according 
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to hl% the populiition of Sihena poiired out both toiv"ards 
the Danube and lowafds Iram or the Far East. Of hLs theory 
let us at least beax in mind one big fact—that Siberia grew 
colder^ and so the inhabitants of the steppes were foreed to 
emigrate.^ 

To trace the line of the Indo-European invasions h still 
far beyond what we can hope to do. Certain data are inter¬ 
preted variouslvt according to the hypotheses which I have 
just mentioned. The presence of the Tokharians between 
Kucha and Tiirfarit north of Lop Nor, speaking an Indo- 
European language, during the first centuries of our 
bears witness to an Indo-Europeaii migration established 
on the borders of Eastern Asia; and their language was of 
the Western, omlum type, not of the Indo-Iremian iaiam 
type. On the other hand, the ancestors of the Indo-IranJans 
passed through CiUcia or settled there, as is shown, by the 
excavations of Boghaz-Keui (1900J, the site of the ancient 
capital of the Hittites* Already the Hittite language is 
akin to Indo-European^ whether it is like it in all respects 
(Hrozny* 1010 4 Marstrandcr, 1910) or the Indo-European 
flexion comes from Hittite (Sayec, 1930}, More mtcicsting 
still, the kingdom of Mitanni on the Upper Euphrates, in 
making a treaty with the Hittite Empire about 1400 n.c., 
invokes as witnesses deities who ore identical ^vith those of 
India—Mitra and Vanina, tndra and the Nasatyas.^ No one, 
it is true, has refuted the contention of Sten Konow, that 
these cults spread from India to the borders of Cappadociat 
but it seems more likely that we Imve here proof that the 
proto-Aryans made their way into Asia Slinor and SjTUt, 
just as they migrated to Iran. There are afBntties between 
Indo-European place-names and those of the E^assites, 
a people of which we hear about 1600 B.c* between Iran and 
Cl^daea, which it occupied. 

Since there is no record of any trace of early iVrjan 
inSuence in Amiema, it hardly seems likely that the Aryans 
came from Europe by way of the Caucasus. It seems preferable 
to suppose that from an early habitat in Central Asia they 
spread westwards tow^ards the Gulf of Alexandretta and also 
to Iran and after that to India in the east. 

^ tfip StfftihAsf _ 

■ Note, howi-VTr, the resrrvTitlon emde by R, Grewut, L]KI£, p. 0, n. 1. 
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The very name of Iran means “ abode of the An’ans " 
{vryd^in}^ The Indo-Knropcan'speaklng immigrants dis¬ 
tributed themselves in the country in several sections_ 

Medcs, Persians, Bnetrians, Sogdians. A branch of the same 
stock made its way by the volley of the Kahn] to India. 
The original liagnistic identity of all these branches is proved 
by the very close similarity between the language of the 
early parts of the Avesta, the Oathat, and Vedic or pte- 
Sanskrit- Thus the oldest religious texts of Persia and India 
bear witness to a common language and thought, winch 
pro\^ identity of origin. Formerly the name Aryan was 
applied to the whole of the Indo-Europeans, but it is better 
to use the word only for the pmto-IranUm and proto-Indian 
stock- 

Our inferences about the life of the Indo-Europeans 
are very uncertain. They used bronze and gold, wove gar¬ 
ments, and, though capable of agriculture, went in chiefly 
for stock-breeding. Tliey must have had some organization 
which made them capable of conquering and ruling less 
advanced peoples- Their families were of agnatic type. 
They practi.'ied a worship of fire, and their gotls were natural 
forces; the word driiww, from which driJo, mav 

he derived, means a being of light, of the sky. ^Vlthough 
there are quantities of books on a subject like this, it would 
be very rash to particularize fuitlier, or even to state too 
positively what I have ventured to suggest. On the other 
hand, the Aryan branch, thanks to the similarities between 
the Avesta and the ^igveda, is comparatively well known 
to tis- Without speaking more of this subject in this chapter, 
vfc should mention that J. Vendryes has noted important 
analogies between two branches of the Indo-European 

stock which are furthest lemovcd from each other_ 

Italo-Ccltic and Indolranian. Brahman is the same os 
JIamnt; sepelire " to pay funeral respects is equivalent 
to saparyaii “ to pay respect " ; the verb credo corresponds 
to the substantive haddkd. In botli coses there were colleges 
of priests, a sort of priestly oristocracj'. They wete of great 
importance in the world of India.^ 

* -Vrtn. Ling., IX, p. ms f sxi. p- 
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CHAPTER I 
Tire Pbehistoric Period 

INDIA hardly has a histotyi and such written documents 
^ as we have for retracing the chief factors in that history 
do not even go back to the time of Alexander, That means 
that the uncertainties of prehistory continue in tins land 
to a late pericMl- 

The most backward peoples of modem Indiup sucti as the 
GondSp wim are still in the Stone Age, may Idl us something 
of the way in w hich tlie early inhabitants of tlic Deccan 
lived, when that most ancient part of Indian soil belonged 
not so much to Asia as to Ausiroric$ia« They provide for 
their needs by hunting, using bows and arrows. B, Foote 
has discovered in the district of BcUary (Madras Presidency) 
a potter’s workshop dating from Neolithic which 

already shows an advance upon the men of the Quartrite 
period, who used only stone vessels. The tombs discovered 
by Cockbum in the district of Mirzapur are evidence of the 
Neolithic Age, The megahthic tombs erected later contain 
the first metal objects i they belong to a civilization which 
practised the mining industiy^ and also fishing for pearls^ 
of w^hich there are many traces in the cemeteries in the 
district of TinneveUy, Nowhere in India docs bronze appear 
before the Iron Age 5 E. J. Rapson holds that the Rigveda 
means copper by the word (Latin <m)^ and tlxat black 
copper iydma ayas, or iron^ first appears in the Yajurve^ 
smd ^-i/Aan-arfda.' It was the Aryans who Entroduced iron 
into the Deccan. The shapes of metal objects w'cre at first 
copied from those of objects of stone and earthenware | 
thus progress must have been continuous in the use of one 
Tiiaterial after another and in the nature of the articles 


L i.xym, p. se, 
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manufactured. No doubt the metal weapons and tools of 
the Aryans gave them ati advantage over foemen who were 
still in the Stone Age. The fact b that in Southern India 
iron appears inunediately after stone, whereas in the north 
a Copper Age comes between the two periods. The 
discoveries made at Chota Nagpur and at Cawnpore are 
evidence of this. The absence of a Bronze Age between those 
of stone and iron is a speeial feature of Indian prehistory; 
and we should add that the bronrje objects found in the 
tombs of Tinnevelly are never weapons, 

VVliat 1 have said about human geography entaib a 
hypothetical reconstruction of prehistory. IVe shall not 
return here to the subjection of the Munda-speaking peoples 
by the Draiidians, nor to the taler conquest of the Dravidian 
nations by the Aryans, although these were the decisi^'e 
events of Indian prehistory. Whether the aborigines 
are or are not of tlic Uulayo-Palynesian family; whether 
the Dravidians are related to the Australians or to the 
Sanioyeds; whether the Aryans came from the plains of 
the Danube or from the steppes of Siberia; in any case, 
the population resulting from their crossing is a chaos of 
races, and one can uiidersland that India is to-day still 
looking for her unity. 

Since 19^21 a new factor has had to be considered by 
historians—^thc discovery of a pre-Aryan eivilization, 
apparently akin to that of Mesopotamia, in the basin of 
the Indus. The excavations were conducted at Mohenjo- 
Daro, in the district of iLarkana, Province of Sind, by Rakhd 
Das Banerji. and at Harappa, in the district of Monlgonieiy, 
Punjab, by Daya Ram Sahni. Buildings were unearthed, 
in which were found jewels, knives, seals covered with a 
script not yet deciphered, and figures of bulis remarkably 
like Sumerian objects of the bcgiiming of the third 
miaennlum before Christ (C. J. (Jadd and Sidney Smith), 
When Sir John Marshall published these results obtained bv 
the Archaeological Surv'ey,* he met with an immediate and 


^ IBu^rd lAmdon Sm. ^ and 87th Stplcmtjer, 4tll OcUber IDM 

aad Dlh .WJi, 102B ; Sayw. *bW.. 27lli 1081, Arrifin I, 
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sympathetic response from A. J* Sa3"ee^ who was struck by 
the similarity of the bulls to those of Susiana. It would be 
unwise to eoitclude too much from these affinities; we seem, 
however^ to have here a Suniero-Dravidiao culture, which 
built in brick with rcmarkshle skill and Hidomed its dwellings 
with real works of art. In any case, we can safely say that 
even before the iiryan eonqtiest norlh-westem India was 
in contact with the Mesopotamian powers.^ It is not 
impossible that copper, which was introduced late into 
the Punjab civilization revealed by the finds at Mohenjo- 
Daro, was imported from fiabytonia* On the other hand, 
Sir John Marshall is alone in connecting this civilization 
v'ith that of the -rEgcnn* on the strength of similarities in 
the pottery* which* moreover, have likewise caused a parallel 
to be draw'n between pre-Aryan India and Memphite Egypt, 

The Dravidians of Baluchistan (a vestige of whom 
survives in the Brahui linguistic bland) and those of the 
Indus were the first to be submerged by the Aryan wave. 
Vedie literature mentions black men, the Dasyus or 
“ brigandsfrequently transformed into devils by legend, 
whom the Indo-Europeans conquered. The latter brought 
various instruments of domination^—a metat, w'hich was 
iron, an animah the helper of man in work and w^or, which 
was the horse, and, above all, aristocratic institutions 
favourable to hegemony, to which I have already alluded 
and about which I shall speak more fully. The dcstniction 
of the Di-avidian cttdhmtion in the East seems to have 
formed a pendant to the df^truction of the J^gcan civilization, 
also by lido-Europeans, in the West, It was not cromplete 
destruction, and doubtless it allowed much of importance to 
survi%"c. 

Although the Ary an conquest of tlic valley of the Indus 
and of the tract connecting it with the basin of the Ganges 
belongs to pmhistoiy', we have evidence rcgartling it which 
is of quite capital Importance, since it is the very foundation 
of Indian culture. First, the Vedas, which are revealed 

AAeiatl India , in JSXt. October, 1 ^ 25 , In U^ai, the {iriDcipal werk of Sir 

and hii eoliaitomtorft on the fubject appenml i mnd 

CitritimHimf Lofidon, a voK 

^ A disturbing sTiggatlon. wMcih may have mueh In it, ii eomtiig to the 
futv in the comparisons vbioti GailiiLumc de Hrrvey draws betwrea the 
dvilizntKin of and that of Easter Mnnd 
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scriptures, teU us of the institutions of the Aryans of India. 
Secondly, the Epics, wliich are tiaditiona] works, followed 
by the lianas, which are collections of legends about the 
“ old time ", contain many allusions to the wars in which 
the Aryans gradually invaded Hindustan from west to east, 
and then the Deccan from north to south. But the most 
ancient of these documents, the KigDedc, is composed of 
hymns in honour of various deities, and its priestly origin 
and its entirely religious object make it anything but a 
historical narrative. It must have been, not indeed written, 
but composed, at a time when the Aryans, whether they 
were still in Iran or had just come down into the Indus 
valley, were approaching the Pimjab and establishing them¬ 
selves there; it reflects a proto-Indian age and a culture 
which was not so much Hindu as jViy-an. The Epics, on the 
other hand, which seem to have been composed about a 
thousand years after that ancient Veda, contain the storv 
of the wars by w'hich the conquest was accomplished only 
in the form of heroic memories and, one might say, chansms 
de gestg. They are full of non-A^an elements, and even 
furnish a corpus of Hinduism. The historical value of the 
Puranas is necessarily still more dubious, since they are 
poetic and philosophical compilations of a yet later date. 
The history which lies in these various sources cannot he 
separated from the legend and theory until archeology has 
conflimed or corrected traditional information. 

Without agreeing with native tradiUon that the 
Mtthabkaroia describes the very origiiw of Indian society, 
W«tem criticism docs not deny Lliat the story told in that 
epic may be a magnified echo of some historical ciicnti 
The scene of the conflict lies further east than the country 
in which tJic Rigveda came into being; this proves that the 
Aryans had advanced eastwards in the interval. Kuru- 
iLslietra, the " Field of the Kurus ", lies on the edge of the 
Ganges basin, near the west bank of the Jumna, in tliat 
district north of Delhi, the ancient Indraprasthk, where 
many decisive battles have been fought. The Kauravos. 
the champions of the Kuru cause, the hundred sons of 
Dhntarashtra, led by Dutyodliana, fight the five Pandavas 
the sons of Dhritara.shtni’s brother Paiidn, led bv Yu- 
dhishthira, for eighteen days near Thanesar. The former 
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army comprises troops from eastern Bihar^ Bengal^ the 
Himalayat and the Punjab; in the second are warriors 
from regions which are now western Bihar^ Agra, Oudh, 
Rnjpntana^ Gujarat, and the Dravidian states of the south* 
Although the whole of andent India Is thus Tepresented as 
embroiled in this w ar, it Is plain that the conflict centres on 
the rivalr}' of two closely related Aryan clans, fighting for the 
possession of the DoabA The RdindyamL, a work in which 
still greater freedom is given to poetic fancy, show's the 
Deccan and Ceylon as integral parts of Aryan India. 


* A kJii4 tif ^ MeadpoLuaia lytn£ betwen tbo Qm^ Jimum, 


CHAPTER II 


The Beginnings of Historv, Tsie Sixth and Fietr 
Centuries Before Christ 

'T^HE darkness enveloping the past of India is partly due 
to our ignorance, and archaeology will gradually dispel 
it to some extent. But it is also due to the nature of the 
Indian world. In that amalgam of diverse races and tongues, 
the most heterogeneous traditions arewe and endured, and 
were never brought into unity. History is impossible except 
for united peoples. In India history is reduced to unconnected 
genealogies. Each caste, each sect or racial stock, each 
lit<^ture lias or may have its independent tradition, the 
lucidity of which depends on the degree of culture to which 
it has risen. The highest culture belongs to the pnestiy 
caste, but that caste, which has for its heritage the under¬ 
standing and religious exploitation of the Vedas, devotes 
itself to speculation on abstract technicalities, and only 
very reluctantly reflects all the confuaon of the life around it. 
Political power ties with another caste, the nobles; but 
history is usually subservient to the political power, pre¬ 
serving the memory of its great achievements in order to 
glorify it. It is only by chance that the other elements of 
the population have thdr history, and it is the history 
which one would expect from a minority cast back on itself 
and making itself the centre of the world. 

So we find in India a multitude of annals but not the 
materials of a history, for it was only at intervals that uniiy, 
religious, political, or sodal, was imposed on some v^t 
portion of the Indian world. But there is a further dilfieulty ; 
thought in this country seems to have a distaste for history' 
The exact details of human happenings interest it no more 
than the laws of nature; later we shall have to detertnine 
some of the causes which have produced this bent of mind. 
Lacking any notion of historical objectivity comparable 
to oiir own, the Hindus blend imagination with facts and 
their historians arc usually poets. The result is a bewUdering 
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imccrtainty about the period in which one shouJd place the 
really important milestones of the last tlirec thousand years- 
The dates of Asoka and Kanishkar tliough no longer as 
uncertain as they were twenty-five years ago, are still suspect 
or approximative^ and we should never be able to detemiine 
them exactly if we had to rely on evidence of Indian origin > 
ReUgious books, great deeds+ and the origin of traditions 
are placed by the natives of India in a far distant and 
accordingly impressive past* European criticism places 
most of the dates late, for, in virtue of a wise principle, which, 
however, is likewise apt to beget errors, it refuses to admit 
the truth of any fact until the oldest dated document 
vouching for it has come to light. The truth must often 
lie somewhere between these extreme interpretations, one 
of which is very arbitrary while the other errs from excess 
of caution* But the most baftlirig thing is that in this 
Indian world, apart from events properly so called—a 
reign or a battle^—most factors, such as institutions, doctrines, 
or the development of literary works, hardly allow of strict 
dating. Ever^hing is older than the first instance in which 
its existence is observed^ and everything lasts long after 
the time when it appears to come to an end. We must 
acsccpt the fact that among peoples which had not the same 
rhythm of life as ourselves, which had infinitely less desire 
to innovate unceasingly and had not our pre-cstabbshed 
sense of a constant and universal evolution, distinctions 
of time are of less importance than they are iti our own 
civUization. 

At all events, it is to the West that India will owe the 
reconstruction of her history* It could never have been done 
without the impartiality which European scholarship brings 
to such a subject and the objeetivc knowledge, so important 
to us, supplied by the non-Indian sources for Indian history. 
These foreign sources are chiefly Greek and Chinese, but the 
archaeological and Unguistic exploration of Central Asia 
has brought to bghl unexpected information, thanks to 
which the historical as well as the geographical unity of 
Eurasia is revealed. 

The first dehnlte date in Indian history is that of the 
^lacedonian descent on the Indus in 326 We know, 

however, that the Persian Empire founded by Cyrus 
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(558-520) on the ruins gf the Semitic empire of Assyria 
had extended to the Punjab in the reign of Darius (521^85). 
This was hardly a forci^ conquest, so much did the two 
branches of the ^Vr^'ans still have fundamentally in common. 
Yet the event had very great consequences, some religions, 
if it is true, as one feels, that there was some connection 
behveen the development of Buddhism and Jainism and the 
Iranian reformation of Zoroaster, and others cultural, since 
it gave the country a writing, namely Kharoshthi, the 
Aramaic script used by the scribes of the Great King. 

Tu’o early events of a purely Indian character to which 
we should try to give dates are the beginnings of Buddhism 
and of Jainism. Let us see why their dates cannot be fixed 
exactly, but how they can be established approximately. 
If we take the two traditions separately, we find that 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, died in 528 B.c.; but in 
that case he could not liave preached at the some time as 
Buddha, who, according to the writings of hb sect, died 
about -tSO. The date of the Nirvana of Buddha b placed 
by the Cejdon Chronicles in the year 218 before Asoka, but 
the exact date of the Asoka's accession (in the third centuiy') 
is not known, European scholars have proposed 487 or 
4TT for the Nirvana and 4T7 or 467 for the death of Slahavim. 
An inscription of Khuravela, King of Kolinga (middle of the 
second century B.c.), discovered in the cave of Hathigumpho, 
was held by Vincent Smith» to imply earlier dates, and so 
to justify the Jain tradition mentioned above, on the ground 
that it makes Mahavira and Buddha contemporaries of 
Kings Bimbisara and Ajntasatru, the latter of whom reigned 
from 554 to 327. But the inscription is badly damaged and 
its interpretation is very doubtful. VVe have no strong 
grounds for denying that Buddha, who lived eighty years, 
was bom about 560 and died about 480'< 

Til? sixth century before our era, in the course of w-hich 
the two anti-Brahmanica] “ heresies arose almost simul* 
tancously, at the time when the Persian Empire was stretching 
out towards India,- was without any doubt a decisive epoch. 
Without going so far as to say, with Sir George Griewn, 


‘ LXSIF#, 4B, sa. 

• The Peninn conquHt of the Indim took pI«* atutit 5is h.,i r™.. i....* 
previously rrodied and oc^i«d G«idhjua. ^ *** 
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that the Ka'iiravas of the epic represent orthodoxy while 
the Panchalas stand for tendencies outside the priesthood, 
we can take it for ocriain that Brahmanism was at the 
time passing through a crisis, and that in particular the 
Pandavas with their roughness and the Kauravos with their 
diplomacy bear sintness to cultures of unequal lefifiement 
or to different mentalities,^ The crisis seems to have been 
due both to foreign innuence and to the spread of the Aryans 
further and further eastwards down the Ganges. The centre 
of the Indian world, passing from the Punjab to Kurukshetra, 
the region contained between the Sarasvati and the Drisbad' 
vati, grew until it embraced the whole of Madhyadesa, the 
“ liiiddle Country" of the immense river-basin, corre¬ 
sponding to the modem United Provinces, from Delhi to 
Benares, Kosala (Oudh), Videha, lifagadlui, and the country 
of the .4ngas (northern, southern, and eastern Bihar 
respectively} assume an bcrcasbg importance, and it is 
there that the torch of Buddhism will be lit, as against the 
Kuru and Pahchala country, the home of Brahmanism. 

Tliis period U filled by the rivalry of two kingdoms, 
Kosala and Magndha. The power of Kosala was acquired 
in wars against Kasi (Benares), which was conquered by 
King Kanisa. From the seventh century Alagadha was 
ruled by the house of SUunaga. The fifth king of that line, 
Bimbisam or Srenika (682-534, according to Vincent Smith), 
is claimed by both Jains and Buddhists as one of their sect. 
He conquered the Angas and built his capital at Rajagriha 
(Rajgtr), He was probably murdered by Jiis son Ajatasatru, 
the Kunika of the Jains (354-327), although there is reason to 
doubt the truth of the Buddhist story that the parricide was 
committed at the instigation of Devadatta, BuddWs wicked 
oousin.^ This Ajatssatra, after a first victory in his war on 
Prasennjit (Pasenadi) of Kosala, was captured by him, and 
then was set at liberty and received his daughter in marriage. 
Thi.s did not prevent him from afterwards defeating Kosala 
and taking possession of it. He built a fort which was one 
day to become on imperial city, Fataliputra (Patna). 

> imritr, sos, srs. 

' r«rhDitt the Buddhiite [>i«srntei) evreti in tkb tuantier for the 

sake Df tlie aionl sttuy of a rcii]fgirw>8tTicl!eii moiurch tnkinp refu^ with 
the Slnstcr and beliij» admitted to coauniinJou with Iran (riwaya, li, ICO ; 

OvAn, i, set). 
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The absorption by Magadha of Kosala, which occupied 
a central position on the Ganges, and its subsequent conquest 
of the Align country near the delta show a steady eastward 
shift of the political axis in early Buddhist times. These 
states had been created shortly after a great colonizing 
movement on the part of the Aryan invaders, who had won 
ground from the jungle no less than from the coloured 
inhabitants. In such regions Brahmanism had only recently 
^en introduced and was not deeply rooted, and that is 
doubt ess why they took so readily to Buddhism. We 
should note, too, that a drive on a smaller scale towards 
the Der^n had carried Aryan culture to the southern confines 
of the GMges basin—among the Vamsas or Vatsas, whose 
capital, ^usambi, must have been on the lower Yamuna, 
and m the upper valleys of the southern tributaries of that 
m-er about the sources of the Charmanvati, where the 
kingdom of Ayanti bad been founded. The capita] of that 

the birthplace 

of P^, that winj of the tongues then spoken in Hindu^n 

r Canon composed 

before it was found necessary to translate it into the sacred 
of the Brahmans, Sanskrit.^ 

The Buddhism which developed in this south-western 
eorecr of the Indian world had had its birth on the north^ 
torder. The r^on li-ing east of Kosala between the 

contained, in contrast 
to tlm huge mo^rclucal states mentioned above, a quantity 
of small repuhhes, bom of independent clans. The eoti 
f^ciation of the Vrijis (Vajjians) consisted of eight states' 
that of the Lichehhavis, hadits capital 
at Vamli. There were two groups of Mafias, with towL 
at Kusm^ra and Pava. The city of the Sakvas, on the 
border of modem Nopal, was Kapilavastu; they w^^ 
nominally rather than effectively stihiect to Kos^?! T 
this state of at most a million inhabitants BitHdi. 
bom, the Sage of the Sakyas ” (Sakyamunil 
of tWs people is like i'aka, the Indian'name of a S^yth^ 
people which was settled between the uttr^r t i “ 
o.^ w., .t U»t p.rt rf 

^ PrsyLufiki, CCTO, Sm, 
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and would invade India In the first century of our em» 
Various indications suggest an affinityp which is geographically 
plausible^ between these clans and the population of Tibet— 
the exposure of the dead on trees, the fact that the first 
King of Tibet came of tlie family of a LiehchhaYi named 
Sakya, and the racial types portrayed in the sculptuife^ of 
Bharhut and Saiichi (about 200 B.c.). Tliis was enough 
to convinee Vincent Smith that the environjnent in which 
Buddha was born was Mongolian^ just as the Gurkha hillmen 
and Tibetans are eonnected with the Mongols.^ Certainly 
there was little that was Aryan in that environment. 

’IMiat we know of the Gangctic states of the sixth and 
fifth centuries comes from the literatures of the eountrj'— 
Brahman works in Sanskrit^ Buddhist in Pali {in Ceylon) 
or Sanskrit (m Nepal), and Jain m Jfagadhip Sauraseni (at 
Muttra)p or Maharashtri (in the ^laratha country). Their 
indifference to history' may be judged from the fact that if 
we w'ere confined to those sources we should not even know 
that Darius reduced Sind to a satrapy. 

Here we turn to Persian sources. The Behistun 
Inscription, apart from the fifth columiij was written bctw'een 
520 and 51S, and it does not mention Sind among the 
possessions of Darius, On the other hand, that country 
appears in the lists of provinees given on two tablets from 
PersepoUs {513-515) and the inscriptions of Naksh-i-Rusbun 
{shortly after 515). Here is definite information of great 
value. For later ages Persian eoina, follow'cd by Greek, 
and Greek science bring their light. 

At first Greek science worked for the Great King. The 
cruise of Scyla-x* w'ho studied the Indus from, tlie point where 
it becomes navigable to its mouth and aftcrw'ards sailed to 
Eg^-pt by the Indian Ocean+ must have been meant to serve 
the ambition of Darins. Tiie espJorcr brought back yams 
like that about the Skiapodes, who shaded thentsclvcs from 
the sun with thdr feet, but he also provided Persian policy 
with much useful geographical information. Heeatseos of 
Miletus, another Greek of Asm fliinor, distinguished various 

who were reduced tu d^ubjcdkiin by Darius 1 nod were aKi'^ of Danss til 
A]«cjuid«Ti T.incTU, aflg, 041. They must Imve bwn very Migblly 
Stt below# Chap. fV. 

1 imvft* 
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peoples* of Gandharaf the eastern border of Iran, and the 
upper Indus; but he started the mistake of identifying the 
Indians and the Ethiopians (end of the sixth century). 
A hundred years later (415^97) CtesLos of Cnidosi who 
was physician to Darius II and Artaxerxes Mnemon for 
seventeen ycars^ described the races and products of the 
coiuitry^ but was uncritical and retailed much nonsense. 
Herodotus (about 4^), on the other handr distinguishes 
what w'as fabulous and gives a very mtional account of 
India as being made up of many peoples; unfortunately 
he had only heard of those lying nearest to Persia^ mid 
knew nothing of the Ganges or the country south of the 
desert beyond the Indus. 

Persian rule lasted in Sind, varjing in effectiveness, 
until the decline of the Achsemcnids in the fourth century* 
but their sw'ay ceased to extend after the defeat sustain^ 
by Xerxes (4S6-4G5) m Greece, where a corps of Indian 
infantrj' served. The nicn who $aved Attica may pcrlmps 
have indirectly saved Gangetic India from invasion by the 
Great King. 

We have little information about that India in the 
lirst century after the death of Buddha. Ajatosatm w'os 
sueceeded by his son Darsaka {52f-5M, according to Smith), 
w^ho is mentioned in t he Svapna- Vnstiva^ktiid of Bhasa, and 
his grandson Udajin or Udaya *70)^ who btiLIt Kusuma- 
purn on the Ganges, near Pataliputra. The Sisunaga 
dynasty ends with two princes of whom wc only know the 
names* Nandivatdhana and Mahanandin. Then a palace 
intrigue gave the throne to Mahapadma about 41S j this 
king and his eight sons form the dynasty of the nine 
Nandas, whose wealth and glory are extoUed both in the 
Pur^as and hy the Greek writers. They do not seem to 
to have belonged either to the priestly or to the noble caste, 
and this dn^umshmce doubtless favoured the propagation 
of anti-Brahmanic heresies in a Mogadhct which grew ever 
greater, swallowing up ita old rivals one after another. 
There was no sign of a reaction until, w^ith the aid of his 
minister, Chanakya^ of the Brahman caste, Chandragupta 
overthrew the last Xanda in 322. 


CILVPTER III 


Ai.F-XA xnER. TfTE Maury AS 
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THE CAMFAKH OF AUTuXAXORR 


lAXKS to the infortimllon supplied by the Greeks— 



ArriiinT Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch* PolyBcuus, Strabo— 
the expedition of Alexander appears to us the chief event 
in the history of ancient India- Our point of view would 
be different if we were guided by native sources ; we should 
hardly be told of an event which* though so astonishing, 
was of Uniited range and affected only part of India. 

This expedition was the natura) con:gequence of the 
establishment of the Macedonian power in Persia i it was 
a$ heir to the Great King that Alexander, carrying on the 
tradition of Cyrus and DariuSt entered the Punjab. If the 
Successors of Xerxes had been able to maintala their 
authority over the satrapies set up on the Indus by the 
great Aehiemcnidai* the Western conqueror could have 
reached the land of the Five Rivers without striking a blow. 
Midway between the Greek and Indian points of view there 
is a Persian point of view, from which we should judge the 
events now to be described. 

After the capture of PersepoUs in 330* iUexander reduced 
Seistan and the Helmand volley and founded Arachosian 
Alexandria (Kandahar). In the rigours of the winter of 
329-^328 he crossed the mountains which lay between him 
and the valley of the KabuL He was not yet aiming at 
India* but at Baetriona* the modern Balkh and Bukhara. 
To establish his power in that region on the mins of the 
Persian sway, be founded mililaiy colonics on both sides of 
the Hindu Kush* which separates the Kabul River {Cophen) 
from the basin of the Oxus. The year 327 was spent in 
subduing the hilbncn of the Chitral and Swat Riveis* which 
flow into the Kabul from the north. Alexander founded 
Nic«a in this semi-Indian country', which he made into 
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a satrapv under Nicancr. When, be came tci the region of 
the Indus lie bad been for over a year in comtxiunication with 
Atnbh). the crown prince of the state which Jay on that river. 

So the crossing of the Indus on a bridge of boats alwve 
the confluence of the Kabul was effected without any 
opposition, and the army was well received at Takshasila 
(Taxila), the capital of the state, where Ambhi, on the death 
of his father, had just become king. Alexander confirmed him 
in his authority and assured him of his friendship. The 
first contact of Greeks and Indians was made and organized, 
Oncsieritos the Cynic dbeussed Pythagoras and Socrates 
with naked ascetics. 

On the other side of the Jliclum {HydaspesJ, the western¬ 
most of the five tributaries of the Indus, reigned a rival of 
Ambhi, belonging to the Furu dynasty. This “ Furuid ”, 
as a Greek would have colled him, or ” Paurava ", to talk 
Sanskrit, is tlie Poms of the Greek historians. He mobilized 
an army against the invader, but he found himself faced 
not only by the Macedonians but by native Indians, who 
Were olraady vassals or allies of Alexander, The conflict 
W’hich was about to take place can hardly be regarded as 
a war of Greeks against Indians. Greece Proper was only 
accidentally involved in the ventures of the King of Maecdon, 
who was here acting as holder of the throne of the 
Achnemenids, The enemy, on the other hand, was only one 
of the many rajas of n country which was without any 
sort of unity, and coidd not regard himself as the champioi'i 
of an Indian, world inspired by a common patriotism. This 
Paurava, whose name we do not know, fought simply as 
the hereditary foe of the Rajah of Takshasila. 

His army, according to Arrian, consisted of 30,000 foot, 
4,000 horse, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants. At the 
beginning of 326 it concentrated on the Jhclum to prevent 
a cro-ssing. The spring w ent by, while Alexander methf^cally 
prepared his advance, diverting the enemy's attention by 
various feints. When the day came, the Macedonian must 
indeed have seemed to come down like a thunderbolt, for 
a body of his troops suddenly crossed the river, at some 
distance from the main army, in a violent storm. The 
elephants, on w'hich the Paurava had counted to create 
alarm among the enemy, were turned by the cavalry, 11,000 
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in number, led by Alexander himself. This caviUrj*, nith 
the aid of archers from Central Asiaj decided the battle; 
the infantry stepped in when the Indians were already 
thrown into ntter confusion. Of the Indians 12,000 were 
cut down and fl,000 taken prisoner. Wounded nine times 
before he was captured, the Funrava claimed the treatment 
due to a king, and indeed Alejcander restored him to his 
throne, but under his own overlonlship. 

Between the Jhelum and the next alHuent of the Indus to 
the east, the Chenab (Aeesincs), lay the people of the Glaus® 
or Glauganie®, who soon submilt^. The army, proceeding 
along the spurs of the Himalaya, had reached the next 
river, the :^vi (Ilydraotea), through the country of the 
Adhrbhtas (AdrscstiE) and a people whom Arrian calls the 
Cathaei. This last name stands for the Kshatriyas, who 
were, as we shall see, the noble, warrior caste in every Hindu 
society, not a particular nation. If it was recorded by tlie 
Greek historians, it was doubtless because a people in that 
district was ruled by a military aristocracy. Their capital, 
Sati^la, was placed in a state of defence. This city, a 
traditional enemy of the Paurava king, was attacked by 
Alexander and bis Indian ally, the latter of whom vented 
his destructive rage on such ruins as the Macedonian troops 
left. With more caution the Raja Saubliuti, whom tlie 
Greeks describe under the name of Sophytes as. a remarkable 
administrator, received Alexander with gifts and honours. 

At the fourth river beyond the Indus, the Beas (Hyphasis), 
the Greek advance was to come to a final halt. The com¬ 
mander's authority was faced by an obstinate dctominatioii 
on the part of his lieutenants tliat the conquest should be 
pursued no further. He shut himself up for three days in 
his tent and then decided to retire. But before giving the 
order he sacrificed to the gods of Hellas and ereeted twelve 
monumental altars on the west bank of the river, A\\ that 
was lacking to the inquest was the last stage, the country 
leading to the Sutlej, the easternmost affluent of the Indus 
For Alexander seems to have had no intention of attacking 
the states of the Ganges basin, about which he probably Imd 
tio dennile information. 


at the end of July, S26, across 
Ine states of the Paurava, now extended to the Beas. VV^est 
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of the JheSum Ale^oinder allowed three kiiigdoros to remain 
as his —that of Ambhi between the Jhelum and 

the Indus and those of the Rajas of Abhisara and Utasa 
{Atsace$) in the upper valley of the riTer* tti Kiishniir. He 
ordered the Cretan Nearchos to get ready a fl<iet which, with 
Egyptian, Phoenician^ and Cypriot erewa* should descend 
the Jhelum and Indus to the sea^ This last phase of the 
expeditiont which was very hard, completed the conquest 
at the same time as it commenced the retreats It was an 
achievement without parallel in the history of any country, 
the march of exhausted troops down an unknown river 
under a blaming sun between two deserts- On the two banks 
the divisions of Hephsesllon and Crateros escorted the 
s1ow‘ly-mo\dng armnda^ fighting as they went. More than 
onec the situation was saved by the action of the leader 
himself with his tactical genius. 

As the army proceeded down the Indus it passed the 
mouths of the various tributaries, the upper waters of which 
it had recently conquered^ It had started this part of its 
journey in November, 326* Ten daj's later it came to the 
ChenaL The troops marched through the country of the 
Sibs, and then came, between the Chenab and Ravi, to the 
Malavas (MalU)^ who brought out a force of 100,000 fighting 
men^ By quick nioneeuvring the Greeks extricated them¬ 
selves from a nasty situation and slaughtered their opponents 
wholesale. Th 05 iC of the Malavas who sur\^lvcd and the 
more prudent Kshudrakas (Oxydraesu), who lived between 
the Ravi and Sutlej, heaptil Alexander with gifts—cotton 
goods, ingots of stecii and tortoiseshelL These wealthy 
tribes were annexed to the satrapy of Philip^ which extended 
north-ivest of the Indus to the Hindu Kush (PaTopanisftd^), 

The first half of 325 was occupied in the descent of the 
Indus to PattaJa, near Bahmanabad, where the delta began 
at that period* On the way Alexander had reduced 
Musicanus the chief of the Mushikas, to subjection 
without fighting; but the insurmountable hostility with 
whicih he met in these parts w'as inspired not by the w^arrior 
caste but by the Brahman priesthood* those strange 
philosophers who would not submit* The army was 
split into scveml bodies* One, led by Cmtcros, climbed on 
to the Iranian plateau and took the Kandahar road for 
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Scistaii. The fleet left the river and sailed westwards across 
the ocean under Ncarehos. Alexander founded various 
marine establishments at the mouths of the Indus, which 
were further north then than now, installed Apolloplianes 
as Satrap of Ccdrosla (w*est of modem Karachi), and then 
started across Persia for alesopotamla. He reached Susa 
in 32i, but died in Babylon in June, 323, 

The importance of this Indian campaign of Alexander 
has been both exaggerated and under-estimated. It is true 
that it had no decisive induenoc on the destinies of India, 
for its results were short-lived. Yet the eight years of the 
Macedonian occupation opened on era of several 
during which Hellenism was to be a factor not only of 
civilization but of government on the western confines of 
the Indian world. Direct contact was established between 
the .Mediterranean civilizations and those of the Punjab and 
of Central Asia ; Semitic Babylonia and the Persian Empire 
were no longer a screen between West and Elast. These are 
facts of immense consoquence, not only to Greek or Indian 
histoT}’ but to the history of the world, which is the only 
real history. 


II 

CHAi'DRAGUPTA 

In OUT eyes, India after .Alc.vander is different from 
India before jVlexander in many respects. Thanks to the 
Greek historians and to coins, there is less bewildering 
uncertainty about dates. The facts themselves become 
simple, as if. following the example of the huge Persian or 
^'lacedonian Empire, India itself sought to become united 
Mogadha. as wc have seen, extended its rule more and 
more over the Gangetic countries during the fourth century 
About 822. roughly a year after Alexander’s death, that 
state saw the beginning of a rejgn of twenty-four years, in 
which the (irst Indian empire was founded, A Ktet^ 
work of the fifth or seventh century after Christ, the drama 
entitled .Wtidm-rdA^Aaju, tlirows some light, though of an 
imccrtam kmd, on the palace revolution which set up the 
Mauryas m the place of the Nandas, Chandragupta, the 
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usurper, was pc^sihly the oatural san of the last Natula. 
He was supported by hU former teacher, the man who has 
the name of being the chief political theorist of India, 
Chanakya or Vishnugupta, who is traditionally Identified 
with Kautilya, the supposed author of the famous 
Artiuisdstra, The association of Hrahmanic influence with 
material power, one rarely realized, was to be fruitful. 

About the time when he was assuming the power at 
PataJiputra, Chandragupta, supported by the northern 
statM, intervened in the Punjab and extenninated the 
Macedonian garrisons. For the first time, it seems, the 
old Indo-European communities of the Indus, which were 
fundamentally Brahmanic, met with a reaction on the part 
of the later communities, which had settled in the Canges 
basin, where Brahmanism had to come to terms with many 
rival religions. Attempts at unification in India arc so 
rare through the ages that one must draw attention to the 
special characteristics of each. The present attempt was 
definite and forceful. The proof is that Chandragupta 
appeared as sole lord in the Punjab and Sind when he was 
faced wth a new conqueror from the West, Seleucos Nicator, 
In his struggle with AntigonoiS, Scleueos had in 312 
established his supremaey over all Westesm Asia, with 
Babylon as capital. Reviving the amiiitioos of Persia, as 
.Alexander had done, he was obliged to try to recover the 
satrapies beyond the Indus. Not only did he fail in this, but 
he gave up Paropanisada (Kabul), Aria (Herat), Amehosia 
(Kandahar), and Gedrosia to Chandragupta, who thus 
obtained possession of eastern Iran, We do not know the 
circumstances in which the two powers came into conflict 
about 302. .Apparently Sdeucos made his concessions to 
Chandragupta fairly easily in order to have his hands free in 
the west and to be able to bring into the line a eorj^ of 
elephants, as he did at Ipsus in SOI. Chandragupta married 
a daughter of Seleucos and gave an honourable reception 
to his ambassador Megosthenes, to whom we oa-e one of the 
most trustworthy accounts of ancient India, which has 
unfortunately come down in a very incomplete state. 

Chandragupta’s dominions extended from Afghanistan 
to Bengal. They embraced the whole of the north of India, 
including Kathiawar, to the Narbada, and country to the 
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west outside Indi^ itsd/, Tliis empire was not merely 
comjKtsed of a number of unrelated districts brought 
together under a single sceptre ; it was a real unit, based on 
a common government which everyivhere established not 
only the King's authority but the public good. 

Wc lack information about the cud of the reign of a 
^vercign who died when he was barely fifty (29S). iVeeording 
to the Jain story^ which makes him a member of that sect, 
he abdicated and went away to the south with Biiadrahahu ^ 
during a twelve years^ famine, and committed suicide by 
starvation, an act honoured by that religion. Perhaps 
there is no truth in this tradition beyond the favour with 
which Chandragupta treated Jainism and his abdication in 
favour of his son Binduumra- 

Blndusara appears to have advanced the southern 
boundaries of the Empire a considerable way into the Deccan. 
In a reign of twenty-eight ymrs he strengthened the bonds 
which united it, and, far from in any way undoing bis father's 
work, he built up an inheritance of power and wL^om for 
his aon^ Asoka Priyadarsin. He had dealings with Ajitiochos 
Soter and at his court there were permanent ambassadors 
of that king and perhaps also, towards the end of his reign, 
of Ptolemy Philaddphos, King of Egypt. Although the 
Creeks no longer held any Indtan territory, they had many 
opportunities of entering the interior of the country os 
diplomatists or merchants. 


m 

ASO^ 

Tlic third king of the Mauiya line w'os not only the 
greatest native ruler of India, but one of the great philosopher- 
Idngs of historjv He had the nobiUty and gentleness of 
Marcus Aurelius, w^ith no share of bis w^eakness and dis- 
iltudonment. He had that complete mastery' of the spiritual 
and the tempoml winch is in theory an attribute of the 
Chinese Ariun t^cUj but without the hietatic inertia of non- 
action. No one has combined energy and benevolence, 
jnstiee and charity, as he did. He was the tiving 

^ befajw, p. 14T* 
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embodiment of his own time* and he oome$ before vs as quite 
a modem figure. In the course of a long reign he achieved 
what seems to us to be a mere aspi ration of the visionary : 
cnjojHng the greatest possible material power, he organized 
peace p Far beyond hi& own vast dominions he realist what 
lias been tlie dream of some religions—universal order, an 
order embracing mankind. 

Xor is this unique hgure by any means tcgendaiy^ 
Though it is wrapped in romantic and untrustworthy 
stories, the essentials, by a piece of good fortune unusua! in 
history^ are provided by cpigraphie evidence whose genuine¬ 
ness is beyond dispute^ At the four comers of India* rocks 
or stone pillars engraved with Pmkrit inscriptions bear for 
all time the messages which the sovereign issued to his 
subjects* messages which tell an objective story without 
empty vain-glory* giving the rarest of biographies without 
emphasis* 

The manner of thus addressing the people and posterity 
w^as inspired by the example of Darius. The architeetiire 
and decoration of the monuments which bear these inscrip¬ 
tions confirm the impression, for they definitely recall the 
style of Pcfsepolis : one has only to look at the capital from 
Samath, now in the Lucknow Museum. The idea of a 
worldwide kingship in India was taken from the Persian 
Empire. Like the Achsemenids, Asoka took a passionate 
interest in the prosperity of his peoples* He founded 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir* and built five monasteries 
there. In Nepal he built Dco-Patan* In his capital, 
Pataliputra, he set up palaces of stone in the place of wooden 
buildings* He completed the irrigation-works started by 
Chandrapipta. He established hospitals everywhere* pro¬ 
vided with medical and pharmaceutical resources for man 
and beast* We must not regard all this ns over-sensitivertess 
or exaggeration of religious scruple on the part of a sickly 
prince. His fight against suffering of all kinds bears the 
atamp of Buddhism and Jainism, but the detennination to 
establish a universal order, regulated in its smallest details 
for the safeguarding of all interests for which the King 
assumes the responsibility is the purpose of a ''King of 
Kings 

All intercuts^ moral or material* are regarded with the 
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mdth of view and in the same detaiL Just as a wide¬ 
awake governnient provides for the poticing^ financial affaJr^^ 
and general economics of the country^ so there are officials 
to enforce the reign of the moral Law as well as of the purely 
IcgaL Tolerance, very different from what we conceive under 
the name, that is to say, allowing sects to worship as they 
wish provided that they do not injure internal pcaec, consists 
in active zeal on behalf of every religion. For each religion * 
like the roya! powers is defined by the promotion ijf dhurma, 
which is mom], religious^ and civil law all in one. Even if 
this Law' is the tradition of a particular sect or school, it 
does not menace the safety of the state if the state controls 
jt; and legislation^ even if it comts from the King, is not 
regarded as secular as we should say, or extm-religious, 
for the spiritual power and the temporal, which are divided 
between two eastes. Brahmans and Kshiitj-iyas, are not 
distinguished in the offiee of the sovereign. It was not, 
therefore, out of superstition, nor yet for the sake of 
syncretism, that Asoka, himself a convert to Buddhism, 
heaped favoum on the Brahmans and gave such help to 
the Jains that he came to be regarded as one of them. 
Toleration here is not a makeshift intended to maintain 
peace, but the very essence of religion “To foster one's 
sect, depreciating the others out of affection for one’s own, 
to exalt its merits b to do the worst harm to one's own sect/^ 
Asoka agrees nvith “ ascetics and Brahmans “ in prescribing 
mastery of the senses, purity of thought, gratitude, md 
steadfastness in devotion (Rock Edict VII), and “ the 
least possible impiety, as many good deeds as possible, 
kindness, liberality, truthfulness, and purity of deed and 
thought “ (Rock Edict H), 

So, when he preaches, with his royal authority, what is 
ordered hy the various religions in common^ the King is 
doing the same organizing work as when he provides for tlic 
wTlI-bcing of his peoples* This policy is expressed in the 
formula, ^^hkarnm aims at the happiness of all creatures.'" 
This noble and simple rule, which is more susceptible of 
universal application than the Brahman tradition, is preached 
by A^oka throughout his immense empire as a medium of 
civilization which can be assimilated by dtssimilar races, 
and he also makes it an instrument of union bctw'een the 
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peoples beyond his frontiers^ That was how he could become 
a Buddhist monk without his adhesion to the faith of 
Sakyamuni entailing any abjumtiDn of Bmhmanic 
orthodoxy; at the very most he repudiated blood-sacrifice^ 
followitig the precedent of Iranian Zoroaster. His attitude 
is that of a Great King in whe^e imperialism no distinction 
is admitted between spmttMt and temporal. 

The events of his reign show little sign of these magnifiE^nt 
principles of justice and humanityt at least after a certain 
date. Having ascended the throne at the age of about 
^Ip about 273, Asoka became a Buddhist nine years later, 
but his eon version did not lake full effect until after 
a war against the Kalinga countiy^ in 201* The war brought 
victory but great human sutfering, for 150,000 were taken 
prisoners and 100,000 slain. The distress which the King 
felt over it determined the subsequent turn of Iiis mind* 
Rock Edict XI11 confesses his remorse and proclaims that 
he has finally taken refuge in the law of BuddSm, and in the 
interests of Buddhism he summoned a council at Palaiiputra, 
the Third Council of tradition, about 240* From then 
onwarihi the King strove for no victory but tliat of the Law^ 
dharma-vijaija^ and regarded all men as his children* Bv 
the missions which he sent out, he spread the xeno^vn of 
dharma as far as the courts of Antiochos, the grandson of 
Seleucos Nicator, of Rolemy Fhiladciphos in Egypt, of 
Magas of Cyrenct of *Akxa!ider of Epciros. Other missionaries 
reached the Tamil kingdoms of the Cholas and the Pandyas, 
and others established a connexion with Suvamabhumi 
(i.e* Lower Btinna). Under the conduct of Mahetidra, 
a younger brother of the King, a form of Buddhism was 
planted in Ceylon (Lanka)^ where it endured; King Tissa 
and his successors w^cre to make Anuradhapum one of the 
great centres of that religion* 

The death of the sovereign “ dear to the Gods ” occurred 
about 232—at TaxiCs, according to a Tibetan tradition* 
At once the Empire was divided between two of his grandsons^ 
Dasaratha obtaining the eastern provinces and Samprati 
the western* 


CtLVFrER IV 


Ikdo-CeieekSj Inuo-Pahthians^ 1si>o*ScythiaN3, 
TilE Kusha^s and Kaniaiika 

URING the century following the death of Asoka^ 



interest centres on the north-western threshold of 
India, as it had done in Alc:iander's time nearly a hundred 
years before* The JIauryas grow' weak and soon their rule 
is confined to Magadha. They vegetate until, about 185t 
a “mayor of the palace”, as Sylvain Levi called him, 
Pushyaniitm, sets up in their place his o¥m family, known 
to history as the Sungas* 

The decisive events which now took place in the west 
bad their beginnings in the time of A^okn, about 250* The 
Sejcucid Empire* ruled by Antioehos III (261-244J), lost 
two provhioes, Partliia and Bactriana, which emancipated 
tliemsolvcs simultaneously. The Parthians, whom the 
Indians called Paldavas^ were related to the nomads of the 
Turkoman steppes and occupied the country $outh-ea5t of 
the Caspian* The Bactrians bordered on the Parthians on 
the north-^t and were settled between the Hindu Kush 
and the Ox us; the number and w'ealth of their towns were 
legendary. These two peoples seem to have taken advantage 
of the difficulties of Antioehos and his successors, Scleucos II 
{246-226) and HI (220-223) in the west to break away. 
The Parthian revolt was a national movement, led by 
Arsaocst the founder of a dynasty w^hich vrm to rule Persia 
for nearly five hundred years. The Baetiian rising Ava.s 
brought about by the ambition of a Greek satrap, Diodotos, 
and represents an outbreak of Hclicnism m the heart of 
Asia* There is no doubt that the formation of these enter¬ 
prising nations on the ludo-Iranian bolder helped to shake 
the empire of Asoka in the time of hts succiassor^. One 
result, at any rate, was that India was conquered by 
Hellenism more effeetivety than in Alexander's day. This 
unexpected consequence is explained by the hold w^hich 
Greek colonization had in Bactnana* 4Ve lenicmber with 
what determination Alexander strove to take complete 
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possession of tKat country, cstahlJshinj^ gurrisons and 
founding cities. Short-lived as were the viciorics gained ly 
the conqueror, this part of his work bad not been fmitl(?ss. 

The Punjab, once a Persian satrapy and then a province 
of Alexander, vas to find itself still more exposed to attack, 
now that smaller but turbulent states had arisen at its 
doors. After Diodotoa I and II, the King of Bactrinna 
was Euthydemos, who went to war witii Antinchos the 
Giieat of SjTia, Peace was concluded with the recognition 
of Bactrian independence about 20S. But during hostilities 
SjTian troops had crossed the Hindu Kush and, entering the 
Kabul valley, bad severely despoiled the ruler, Subhagasena. 
Demetrios, the son of Euthydcnios, increased his dominions 


not only in the pre.sent Afghanistan but in India proper, 
and bore the title of King of the Indians {200-1(10). Betw een 
100 and 180 there were Greek adventurers reigning at Taxila, 
named Pantaleon and Agathocles. From 100 to 140, roughly, 
Kabul and the Punjab were held by a pure Greek, JUlinda 
or Menander, who left a name in the liistory of Buddhism. 
About 135 he conquered the whole of the lower Indus and 
Kathiawar, waged war in Rajputana and Oudh, took 
Mathura (Muttra) on the Jumna, and even reached Patali- 
putra. He was severely defeated by Pushyamitra, who was 
the chief defender of the Hindu world, although the termina¬ 
tion of bis name in mitra has caused some to suppose that he 
was of Iranian origin. It should be added that lioth in 
policy ^d in reUgion or literature this first Sunga stands for 
a definitely Indian reaction against every outside influence, 
and particulyly for a Brahman opposition to Buddhism, 
wliich with its application to mankind in general had so 
strongly appealed to the ^atert of the Maurj-as. 

Greek intercourse with India worked both ways. A 
Greek named Ilcltodoros, who was sent on a mission to 
Besnagar, near Uhilsa in Central India, bv .Antialcladas 
King of Taxila, set up a colunm in honour of Vishnu Vasudeva! 
dwlaring himself his follower (bkdgia’am). The monolithic 
pillar and msenption stiU survrive, and their evidence aasees 
^th that of plentiM coins to prove what interiienetrition 
there was between Greeks and Indians at this time 

Bactriana was, at bast in the north, a barrier between 
Parthia and India. India was therefore less exposed to 
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attack froni Parthia. Nevertheless^ there was at least one 
Parthinn mier, Mithnidatcs I who annexed the 

country of Taxila for a few about 138. ludn- 

Parthiaris, like Indo-Greeks, are attested by coins even after 
the event which to put an end to the independence of 
both Parthia and Dactria. 

That event w^as a new invasion, resulting froro a move¬ 
ment of tribes w'hich liad taken place far aivay from Tndta^ 
in the Mongolian steppes. About 17D a horde of nomadic 
Scythians, the Yueh-chi or Tokharians^ being driven from 
Gobi, the present Kansu, by the Hiuiig-nu or Huns^ started 
on a wild migration which upset the whole balance of Asia* 
They fell on the Sakas, who were Lranianizcd Scjdhians 
dwelling north of the Persian Empire, and settled in their 
graKing-grounds north of the Jaxartes (Sir Dan'a)* The 
expelled Sakas fell on Parthia and Bactriana, obliterating 
the lost vestiges of Greek rule, between 140 and 120. Then 
the Tokhaiians, being defeated in their turn by the Wu-sun 
tribe, established themselves on the Oxus, and after that 
took all the eountiy of the Sakas In eastern Iran, at the 
entrance to India* That entrance was forced in the first 
century after Christ. It was the last Indo-European 
invasion of ancient India, for the Tokharians and Sakas were 
tw'o offshoots of the Scythian brjuich, the most easterly 
branch of the Indo-European stock. 

The conquest of India was the work of the Kusbans 
a dynasty which united the Yue-chi tribes and 
establbdied their dominion both over their own kinsfolk, 
the Sakas of Parthia, and over the peoples of the Punjab. 
At this point great difficulties in dating arise. The accession 
of the principal king of this line, Kanishka* was placed at 
uncertain dates between 57 e.c. and a,i>* 200 , The 
excavations of Sir John Marshall at the site of Taxita have 
made it possible to reduce the range to about the end of the 
first century of our era. Chines* historj' also supplies some 
information. Communications betAveen China and the 
valley of the Oxus were easy in the rime of the Emperor 
Wii-ti, to whom the Iraveller, Chang-kicn brought information 
about the West {im b.c.), but they were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted at tlie beginning of our era, and were only restored 
by the \Hetorious campaigns of Pan-ch’ao (7S-102) against 
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the Kusharks. Kanishka seems to have become king after 
this defeat of the Yueh-chi, who had become an Indian 
power* Accordingly Vincent Smith, after first adopting 
a*i>. 78, which appeared the most probable, finally chose 
A.n, and we may agree with him that this date marks 
the beginning of the " Saka ” period inaugyrated bv 

The order in winch the chief Kushan kings followed is 
still doubtful.* It is generally agreed that Kanishka came 
after Kodphises I (Kujula Kara Kadphises) and II (Vima 
Kadphises). The former of these two, a Bactrianized 
Scythian, must, in Dr, Smith’s view, have assumed power 
about A.D, 40. He seized Candhara and the country of 
Ta.vila from Gondophares, the Parthian prince whoi, 
according to the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, reoeivcrl 
St. Thomas. His son Vima (TS-MO) carved out a great 
empire for himself, embracing the Punjab and the whole 
western lialf of the Ganges basin. This seems to have been 
the empire the northern parts of which bore the shock of 
the Chinese armies 1^ by Pan-ch’ao. Vima ventured to 
seek the hand of a princesi^ of the Chinese court m 90^, and 
the Chinese general, who liad marched his troops as far as 
the Caspian, kept his envoy prisoner. The Kushan king 
taking offence, sent 70,000 horsemen over the Pamir but 
that enormous host was annihilated in descending on 
Kashgar or Yarkand. But this defeat, although it gave the 
Emperor Ilo-ti Indian subjects, does not seem to have 
weakened the prestige of the Kushans inside India. In order 
to avoid the risk of error in this account, wc should remember 
^at Jt nmy have been Kanishko, not Kadphises U, who came 
mto conflict with China, and that the Saka era mav bevin 
not m 120 with Kanishka, but in 78 with Kadpbisra H ' 

But let us go on with our storj-. even if it is hypotheti'cal 
Tliete seems to have been im intcr^^al of about years 
between Kadphises and Kanishka (? 120-? 162}. The latter 

* should note tlmi ihc SflJta era bemi » l 
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was the son of one V'ajheiihka and no relation of his pre- 
decessor; be seems to have come from Khotcmn not 
BactHnna^ and indeed he spent the somnier at Kapisi in 
Faropanisad 2 £ and the winter at PurushapiLra {Peshawar). 
The axis of his empire was no longer in the middle of the 
Gneco-Iranian country^ 

His warlike activity was displayed chiefly in the northern 
districts* He conquered Kashmir^ lie established his rule 
over the Parthians beyond the PamLr, in the Serindian 
regions where Kadphts^ II had been defeated^ and it was 
now Chinese influence that retreated in those parts. It is a 
thing to be noted, that whenever a power extending to 
Iran or Scrindia predominates in India, there is a recnides- 
ecncc of Buddhisnip and when a purely Indian dynasty 
comes to the fore there is usually a Brahmanic reaction. 
The reign of Kanishka coincides with a very great develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist pro]>aganda« 

Like Asokap Kanishka called the Buddhists together 
in a council, but it was held in the recently annexed Kashmir^ 
It was instnicted to draw up definitive commentaries on 
the Canon and to engrave them on bronsic. This laying 
down of dogma is an important fact in the history of the faith ; 
a neo-BuddhLsm appears, in which the metaphysical element 
tends to prevail over the morale and at the same time 
foreign factors arc blended with Indian. 

If we would see for ourselves, clearly and beyond 
possibility of doubt, the many elements which combined 
and conflicted in the Kushan Empire^ we have only to 
examine the abundant coins of the period. The Persian 
tiUcv King of Kings,*' is found together with the Greek 
the Indian AdhirdjOt and even De^apuira, the 
Sanskrit translation of the Chinese notion, Son of Heaven.” 
Coins bear the figures of Mithras Siva, Buddha, and Heracles 
indiscriminately. The new Buddhism, whicht in eontrast 
to the oid, was to be called the Great Vehicle ”, grew up 
in a world scored across by the different influences which 
these names reveals 

The age of Kanishka was one of prosperity and magnifi¬ 
cence. The great Asiatic routes which crossed the Kuslian 
Empire made it wealthy. The inheritance of the Graeco- 
Buddhist art of Candhara was adapted to express native 
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ideals. An extraordinary petsonaiity, Asvaghosha, Buddhist 
teacher and philosopher, poet and mustcUm, opened many 
paths to the sacred and profane literature of later ages. 
The metaphysician Kagarjuna and the physician Cbaraka 
inaugurated great traditions. 

But it was the destiny of India that no large part of the 
country should be united for more than two or three reigns, 
so that its culture could never be kept at the same level 
of brilliance for more than a few gencratians. The successors 
of K^ishka. like those of Asoka, almost at once allowed 
the Empire to fall into jeopardy. Of his two sons, Vostshka 
and Huvishka, who had shared the power with him, only 
the second survived him (f laj- ? isS). We know little 
more of him than his name, or of Vasudeva I. The power 
of the Kushans in the third century was reduced to Bactriana, 
with Kabul Md Gandhara, and they fell beneath the yoke 
of the Sossanids, 


CHAPTER V 

The Deccak tq the Tmim Cesttuht 


HE history of the Deccan begins seveniJ eentuiies after 



* tliat of Gangetic India and therefore still longer after 
that of the Punjab. The Indo-European conquest advanced 
eastwards before it moved downwards into the southern 
peninsula. 

The conquerors w'orked along the coasts, and also went 
overland. We have seen that in Asoka’s time Kallnga 
was conquered, on the Bay of Bengal (261 B.C.). Beyond 
Kalinga lay Telugu-speaking peoples, who occupied the 
deltas of the Godavari and Krishna (Kistna). Even before 
tile death of the great Buddhist emperor this region, which 
Megasthenes already knew for its wealth, became the kingdom 
of the Andhras, which was at first tributary to .\soka and 
aftcrwanls independent. It so grew' in power that it even 
stretched beyond the Western Ghats, wiicre its two rivers 
rose to the coast of the Indian Ocean, cutting right across 
the peninsula from cast to west. So a rivalry arose between 
this kingdom and that of the Kshatrapas for the possession 
of the jiart of the west coast which prodded with ports 
and commercial outlets. The .Andhra dynasty covers about 
four centuries, roughly from 230 n,e, to a.o. 235. .At first .. 
the capital was at Anuiravati on the lower Krishna, but about 
A.lJ. 100 Sri PuJumayi estabhslicd his government at 
Pratishthnna (Paithan) on the upper Godavari, The dynasty 
reached the height of its glory in the reign of Gautamiputra 
A'ajna Sri, about the middle of the second century j he 
annexed the state of the Kshatrapas, hut for a few years 
only. Possibly this king, who is also known as Satakami I, 
was the inaugumtor of the heroic Vikrama eta, famous in 
native tradition ; but in that case this Satakaroi must 
be placed in the first century, and the era would begin in 
A.ii. 58.* 

^ 58 n.c-i US HTB* sijppcfsttJ bjT Smith (LuKAiVu, p- ISIK 
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Let u$ pass into the Opposite camp, that of the Kshatrapas 
or Satraps. This titJe, which is Iranian, is borne by two 
dynasties founded by the Sakas who had been driven from 
their country by the Vueh-chi invasion. The first was 
established in Surashtra (Kathiawar). One prince of this 
line, Chashtana, seems to have held Malwa before the great 
days of the Kuslians and to have become a vassal of Kanishka; 
he ruled over Ujjayini, which was the centre of a briliiant 
civilization. The second line, to which the name of Kshaharata 
is more particnlarly attached, was the hereditary foe of the 
.\ndhraa; it ruled over MaharashtTa, the country between 
modem Surat and Bombay. Hlenander, the Creek King of 
Kabul, had advanced as far as this in the middle of the 
second century b.c. The countrj' owed its wealth to its 
many ports, which were all the more valuable since the 
coast became inhospitable further south. There were 
Bharukachehha (Broach) at the mouth of the Narbada, 
Surashtra (Surat) at the mouth of the Tapti, and Sutparaka 
(Sopara). Navigation between India and Ptolemaic Egypt 
had increased since the first century after Christ, when the 
art of making use of the monsoons had spread in the Wesst. 
It was this latter Saka state that was annihilated by Sotakami, 
and it was the former which avenged it, w'hen Itudradoiuan, 
the Satrap of Ujjayini, conquered the .4ndhra king. 

The antagonism between the eastern and western states 
seems to liave been accompanied by a difference of ideals. 
The Sakas, like all the Scythians of liidia or Serindia, such as 
the Tokharians, retained from their foreign origin a sympathy 
for Buddhism, which was a universal religion, whereas the 
Andhras were keen supporters of Brahnuinism. But we should 
not make too much of this antithesis. Ujjayini was a great 
Buddhist centre, but orthodoxy so develo]>Gd there that 
the kin^om of which it was capital was the first to write 
inscriptions in Sanskrit instead of the old Prakrit. 

In the extreme south of the peninsida there were several 
seaboard towns which were in communication with the 
China seas and with the West. From the Paridya country, 
for example, opposite Ceylon, a mission was sent which was 
received by .Augustus in 20 a.c. The Chota kingdom was 
predominant on the coast of Coromandel, ond that of tlie 
Cheras or Kerala oti the Malabar coast, its chief ports lieing 
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Muairis (Cronganore) and Bakarai (in Travaneore). The 
nations of Coromandel reached a high degree of prosperity 
in the first three centimes of our era, as is proved by the 
development of Tamil literature, especially at Madura. 
Most of them were divided by a permanent enmity from the 
people of Ceylon, where Buddhism had prevailed since the 
mission of Asoka. 


CH,4PTER VI 


Till! GuFtAs. Huns and Tuues. Haiujha 
HR events of the third century arc unknown to history. 



and we have very little infom>ation about the Kushan 
Empire. Daylight only returns in 318-19 when there arises in 
the old country of .Mngadha a new dynasty, this time really 
Indian, which revives the traditions of the Mauryas. 

The very name of the founder of this line is a link fldth 
the past ; another Chandragupta takes the throne of Msghada. 
His ambition was furthered by a marriage, the memory 
of which was to be perpetuated by the coins of the period ; 
he married a princess of the house of the Licbchhavis, whom 
w'e have alrc^y met in the political surroundings of early 
Duddhism. Thereby Chandragupta 1, the first of what 
historians call the Gupta dynasty, acquired not only Vaisali, 
but the ancient capital Pataliputra, and he even took in 
Oudh and Prayaga (Allahabad), 

Samudragupta, bis son (? 830-880), is an altogether 
outstanding figure; in the gallery of Indian sovereigns he 
is the irresistible yet generous conqueror. We have a list 
of bis great deeds in an inscription engraved on one of the 
pillars which Asoka had set up — ^thal at Allahal>ad. It seems 
that somebody—doubtless his successor — wished to place 
the magnanimous warrior on the level of the peaceful emperor 
of glorious memory, 

Samudragupta's conquests ore described according to 
a conventional scheme by which they are directed towards 
the various cardinal points {digmjaya)^ First, tlierc was 
a great expedition over the Dcccan, passing First through 
the Kalinga country, in accordance witJi the tradition of 
Asoka, then follow ing the east coast to Kahchi (Conjeeveram), 
cutting across to the west coast, and going north along it 
to the Chandmgiri River, and returning by the inland 
side of the Western Ghats. The memoty of this expedition 
lived long in the south. It was not quite a conquest, for the 
power of Samudragupta was hardly effective south of the 
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latitude of the sources of the Narbada; yet it was mone 
than a military promenade/ for in some parts the balanee 
of the Deccan was upset by it* The fall of several thrones^ 
even for a time only^ must have furthered the ambitions of 
a southern dynasty which bad a great future before it^ the 
Pallavas^ who were already masters of Kahehi when 
Samudragupta came there. The latter was content to pa^ 
through the country as the great overlord and to mim 
tribute among these distant peoples; he assumed the position 
of a '"King of Rings and, being unable to nRsorb such 
vast regions into his empire, he allowed himself the magnificent 
gesture of restoring the prjnces,r once he hod defeated them^ 
under his own suzerainty* 

The warlike ardour of Samudragupta wm displaye^l 
in three other directions. He exterminated the immediate 
neighbours of his empire, particularly Ganapati Naga, King 
of Padmavati (Nanvar in Gwalior)* and rajas ruling between 
the Jumna and the Narbada. He reduced the Kings of the 
Jungle {Central India, according to Fleet) to bondage. 
He laid tribute on the frontier peoples east and west, from 
Assam to the republics of the Malavas, Arjunayanas, 
Yaiidheyas, etc.—in other words, to the Punjab. To put 
the matter briefly* reducing the bombastic language of the 
iuscTiption to positive statements, wc may say that the true 
domain of Samudragupta embraced the whole of the Ganges 
basin but not more, and that in the Dcoeon and in the rest 
of India his ovcrlordship was not asserted except when it w'os 
maintained by effective proof of his strength* 

The Sakas of the north-west, with the Murunda liortion 
of their kingdom, and the people of Ceylon are mentioned 
as distant satellites revolving round the glorious sun. In 
confirmation, we arc informed by a Chinese source that 
two monks sent by Meghavarman of Ceylon (S52-3T9) on a 
pilgrimage to Buddh Gaya concluded an agreement with the 
Emperor, by which the Cingalese were aJlowcxl to build 
a monastery in that holy place* 

To pro^m and at the same time to eonsecrate his 
universal empire, Samudragupta had on his return from the 
Deccan performed the sacrifice of the horse, an old rite 
whidi none had dared to revive since Pushyamitra, the 
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Sunga monarch. Geographicallyt Snmudragupta may not 
have been the uni versa] overlordt but he was so in the human 
sense. His ma^ifieenee w(is displayed not only in worldly 
glory but in libemlity to aU forms of worship^ Although 
a follower of Vishnu^ he was the patron of famous Buddhists, 
notably Vasubandhu. He had a talent for music and poetry * 
he appears on coins playing the vl^f and was hailed “ King 
of Poets”, kauirdja. The in^iption describes him as full 
of eompassion and showing a tender heart . • * a true 
ineamation of goodness ”, 

A happy era had certainly opened for India and the 
Indian spirit. The times had now come in which art, literature* 
Buddhist philosophy, and also orthodoiic speeulatioit reached 
their height. Kalidasa was almost contemporary with 
Asanga. This expansion of culture could not fail to be 
eneou raged by the exceptional succession of a number 
of remarkable monarchsj all on the whole wise and 
strong. 

Indeed, the son of Samudragupta^ Chandragupta II, 
is the ideal Kshatriya according to Oie Bhsgat-adglldj recon* 
dling, as be did, Vishnuite piety with a passion for war* 
He conquered the country of the Malavas {>Ialwa), Gujamt* 
and Surashtra (Kathiawar)i overthrowing the tiventy-Fust 
Great Satrap *" of the Saii dynasty of Ujjain^ As a con^ 
sequence of this very great extension westwards, he felt 
it nccessarj' to move the axia of his empire in that direction* 
and made Ayodhya and Kausambi his capiUds instead of 
Patalipiitm. Then, adopting the traditions of Ujjain, where 
years wTre reckoned by the era of Vikrama (5S a.c. onwards)* 
he took the title of Vlkramaditya, Sun of Power*” It woa 
in his reign {? 3T5-’413) that the famous Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-hien, in the course of his fifteen years of travel {3Q9-414) 
Spent several years ^dsiting northern India from Taxi la 
to the Bengalese port of Tamralipti, w’henec he proceeded 
to Ceylon and Java. His account brings up bcfotic our eyes 
the prosperity of the cities of the Ganges at the beginning 
of the fifth century. 

Kumaragupta (ilS—tSS)* the son of the preceding king, 
must likewise have sought military glor>% since he celebrated 
the horse -sacrifice. The son whom he left %vhcu he died, 
Skandagupta, Is the last great figure of the line (455-480)^ 
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It not extinct yet, but henceforth it wou]ii rule only 
a shrunken, mutilated kingdom« 

Since the foundation of the Indo-Scythian Empire 
and the Indianii^tian of the Kushans, for three centtiries 
and a half, India had lived free from foreign invasion. That 
does not mean that it had been shut oil from other peoples; 
on the contrary, relations vith the West and the Far East 
were more frequent than ever before, but they were peaceful, 
and so far from hampering the Hindu genius they $tiinulated 
it* These favouring circumstartces, combined with 
cwitioii of Jorge empires, welI*policcd and strong, that of the 
Kushans and tJiat of the Guptfus, had raised all the potential 
qualities of native civilization to their height. For in that 
culture the development of one factor never entails the 
annihilation of a rival factor. So, although the dynasty 
of Kanishlta liad Zoroastrian convictions, it encouraged 
Buddhism ; although the Guptas fostered a brilliant revival 
of Brahmanie speculation, they assisted a great Buddhbt 
expansion. Letters, arts, and general prosperity benefited 
likewise ; it was the Golden Age of India. 

In the last years of Kumaragupta new Iranian peoples 
assailed the Empire, but they were kept back from the 
frontiers. Under Skandagupta the first wave of a formidable 
migration came down upon the same frontiers. This consisted 
of nomad Mongoloids, to whom India aftenrards gave the 
generic name of Huna, under which wc recognize the Huns 
who invaded Europe. Those who reached India after the 
middle of the fifth century were the White Huns or Ephtha- 
litcs, who in tyj^ were closer to the Turks than to the hideous 
followers of Attila. After a halt in the valley of the Oxus 
they took possession of Persia and Kabul. Skandagupta had 
driven them off for a few years (435), but after they had skin 
Firoa the Sassanid in 4S4 no Indian state could stop them. 
One of them, named Toramana, established himself among 
the MaJavas in 300, and his son Mihiragulo set up his capital 
at Snkain {Sialkot) in the Punjab. Once again Iran and 
Hindustan ivcre governed by one power. 

There was a temporary* retreat of the invaders, with 
a revival of Makva independence, in 32g. A native prince, 
Yasodharman, shook off the yoke of Mihiraguk, who threw 
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himself tipoji Kashmir. We should not fail to noto, in this 
eonnejcjon^ the increasing importance in the Indian world 
of the region intermediate between Umdustan and the D€eean» 
which extends from the Jumna to the Vindliyas and from 
Avanli to Kathiawar* Already in the fifth century Ujjain 
had been distinguished by quite especial brilliance, and had 
been coveted by the Andhras and sci2cd from the Satraps 
by the Uuptas^ In the seventh century, in consequence of 
the weakening of Slagadha, where the Gupta line was dying 
outj we find Malwa becoming the bastion of Hindu resistance. 
In the Kathiawar peninsula, at Valahhip the probably Iranian 
dynasty of the Maitrakas founded at the end of the fifth 
century a kingdom w*hich was to enjoy great prosperity 
and brilliant renown as a centre of Buddhism. Between 
these two centres, Ujjain and Valabhi, a tribe of GurjaraSp 
related to the Huns, squeezed itself in and settled at 
Bharukachebha (Broach) and at Bhinmal in southern 
^ Rajputana^ From this lust place, in the middle of the sixth 
century* one Pulakesin, of the Chalukya dan* emigrated, to 
establish himself at Vatapi (Badami in the district of 
Bijapur* Bombay Presidency) i this was the beginning 
of a power which m the seventh century came to rule 
the Deccan* 

The north-west of India had suffered sev*erely- The 
last of the Kushans, driven out of Baetriana by the Hum 
and confined to Candhara in the reign of Kidara, w'crc com¬ 
pelled to leave Gandhara about 4T5 and to shut themselveis 
up in Gilgit* in the hope that the hurricane would blow over. 
The Huns did indeed retreat in the middle of the sixth 
centujy^ and the Kushans recovered part of Gandhara, 
which they kept until the ninth century. But fTightfuI 
destruction had been done in the country. Many monasteries 
were in ruins, and the Gneco-Indjan tradition of sculpture 
wa$ destroyed for ever. 

Moreover* the expulsion of the Huns was not equally 
complete everywhere. A great many remained in the basin 
of the Indus. What is more, the damage done by the invasion 
outlasted the invasion itself. The country remained divided 
up into a confused multitude of states of medium or very 
small sizCh Vincent Smith rightly laid stress on the fact 
that the invasion of the Huns had put an end to a great 
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number of political and other traditions, so that now, in 
the sixth century, Indian where almost everything b traditional 
in character, found itself at an unusual and critical turning 
point in its development- We should add that the menace 
of new barbarian irruptions did not cease to weigh on it; 
shortly after the middle of the same centuiy^ the kingdom 
of the Huns on the Oxus was absorbed into an equally warlike 
Turkish empire^ which continued to be a danger to India 
until, a hundred years latcr^ in €61, it in its turn fell before 
the armies of ChJna^ 

At the beginning of the seventh century a power arose 
from the chaos in the antall principality of Sthan^isvaru 
(Thanesar, near Delhi). Here a courageous raja, Prabhakara- 
vnrdhana, learned the art of w'ar in battles with the Huns 
and created a strong, organised kingdom, which showed 
its mettle against the Gurjaras, the JIalavas, and other 
neighbouring peoples^ Shortly after his deaths In fiOt or G05, 
his eldest son, Rajya-vardhana was murdered by the orders 
of the King of Gauda in Bengal. The power fell to a younger 
brother, agecl sixteen or seventeen, in flOG. This young man, 
Harsha or Siladitya, “Sun of Virtue,^* made a heroic beginning 
to a career which was to raise him to the level of Asoka. 
His life is known bo us from the Harshit-churif^ of Buna and 
by another contemporary testimony! that of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. 

As soon as he wa^ elected by the Council of State, the King 
chastised the Bengali potentate in a lightning campaign* 
But then his own brother-in-law, the King of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj), was killed by the King of the Malavas. Harsha 
seijsed Kanyakubja and made it his capital. So, supporting 
force with justice and justice with force, he gradually extended 
his dominions until they reached from the eastern border 
of the Punjab (exclusive) to the deita of the Ganges. Like 
Saniudrogupta, he held 5Li|wa, Gujaiat, and Kathiaivar, 
and had the Narbada for his southern frontier* In addition 
he ruled Nepal. Influenced perhaps by the Gupta conqueror^s 
example, he dreamed of striking a great blow in the Dec™i 
against Mah.-trashtni. In 620 he attacked the king of that 
country, Pulakesin II, of the Chalukya family, but obtained 
no great success m this quarter* 
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Harsha 'vvns more than a glorious worrion He, too, 
aras a koL'irdja. He is Credited vnth a grammatical work, 
poems, and three dramas, Halndpalt. PHi/adarsikd, and 
Ndgdnanda, With his Sivaitc origins he readily reconciled 
a sincere and touching seal for Buddhism, the charitable 
principles of which he made his own. He spent his time in 
inspecting his pro^inces, being severe in the suppression of 
crime but eager to open hospitals and to save all tiving things 
from suffering. He received Hiuen Tsang with the greatest 
honour and for his benefit called a council in his capital {Kanauj, 
64S) to promote the Mahiyilna. This gathering nearly ended 
tragically, for the Brahmans had set a conspiracy afoot, 
cither against the Chinese pilgrim or against the King. 
Nevertheless the King summoned another council 
immediately aftem^ards at Prayaga, where he heaped presents 
upon Brahmans, Jains, and Buddhists alike. Lastly, the 
literary and artistic brilliance of this age, the first half of 
the seventh centurj-, falls in no way short of the glory of 
the Gupta period. 

Harsha reigned forty-one years, but died in his full 
vigour in Ci7, leaving no heir. In the meantime a Chinese 
envoy, Wang-hiuen-t'se, came to the court (648), but was iU- 
treated and robbed by the minister who had seized the 
throne. Be made his escape, and found a refuge and an 
avenger in Srong-tsan-Gampo, the founder of the Tibetan 
monarchy. The Nepalese and Tibetans inllictcd a defeat 
on the Indian troops. 

In the present work we shall not examine the history of 
Tibet, which commences just at this time. It will be enough 
to note that about 630, the date at which wc bring thU 
narrative to a close, a new power had just arisen north of 
the Himalaya—^a power which, from the very first, field 
a middle position between India and China, and welcomed 
Buddhism. 

We leave an Lidia which is once again falling to pieces, 
for Harsha’s empire did not outlive its founder. The present 
lay with two very healthy reigning houscs^the Chalukyas 
in the north-west of the Deccan and the Pnllavas in the soutb- 
e«^. The future would be with the Mongols, and in part 
with Islam, for the year 622 saw* the Hegira. 
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In the twelve or thirteen centuries of history which I have 
just sketched, in the broadest lines and with many gap$^ b 
thci-c any kind of unity ? 

That world of ancient India, we must repeat, is a chaos* 
because of differences of race and lajiguage and multiplicity of 
traditions and beliefs. Only in our own time lia\"e the reduction 
of distances by rapid eommunicaiions and the imposition 
on all these alien peoples of a common tongue, English, 
given some homogeneity to the country. The chief unity 
which we find in the ages which wc have so briefly described 
is that of the Vedic tradition imposed as Brahman orthodoxy 
by the Indo-European element. In politics the tradition 
of a King of Kings from time to time brings forth^ m one 
place or another, a short-lived empire. But there is no local 
tradition to make such a power permanent. We have, indeed, 
seen interest centring on very different Indlas m succession— 
the Punjab, the Ganges valley, the country of Ujjain, the 
Deccan. 

Invasion from the north-west was an intermittent 
hut chronic phenomenon. Sometimes it w-as new Indo- 
Europeans who came that way to remforec the Aryans 
already settled in Hindustan, but sometimes it was Mongoloids, 
such as the Huns and the Tureo-Mongob. Even in this 
latter case, no less than w hen the invaders were Greeks or 
Kuahans, the new elements which attached themselves 
to the Hindu mass were, at least vaguely, Iranianized. 
In this way the invaders, even when not Indo-Europeans, 
oontinued and reinforced, and revived in unexpected fornis^ 
the aneieiit;, permanent solidarity which united India to 
Iran. Without a doubt, w^e have here the most constant 
element in Indian history. From Iran came the claim to 
world-kingship, and there was n correlation between that 
supreme kingship and the favour shown to the only knoaiTi 
religion which embraced ail nianklnd. 

Indeed, Buddhism rose to its gr^test importiincei not 
in India, but in the great Scrindian spaces where it circulated 
from the Oxm to China. Gneco-Parthians, Graco-Bsetriam, 
Kushans, pre-Istamic Turco-Mongob, all the foreigners 
who set up their tents in Serindia before they established 
themselves in India itself, had more syrnpathy with an 
almost intemationa! religion than with Brahman orthodoxy, 
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the social character of which was specially Hindu. That 
is why the great potentates belong to dyrmsties from 
outside, and why they combine with their temporal ambitions 
a devation^ the more sincere because it is interested, to 
Buddhism, 

Lastly, wc should note that the distinctions which we 
make in the West between antiquity and the Middle Agcs« 
seen from the point of view of modem tlmeSi do not apply 
to Asia* Buddhism never brought in a new order, 
as Christianity did in the hasin of the Mediterrafiean. In 
fact, it is one of the most ancient elements bi the make-up 
of India, if we set aside Vedic prehistory^ and it never con¬ 
quered the whole of India, or anything like it. The invasioria 
tmdcrgouc by India and China did not introduce new institu¬ 
tions comparable to those which the Franks, for eicamptet 
gave to Roman Gaul; much rather, they were remodelled 
in native forms. So there was no line between “ antiquity ” 
and “ middle ages In a sense* one might say that Asia was 
in all historical periods in a state comparable to the Middle 
Ages among ourselves, in that Asia always lived according to 
a traditional order, accompanied by a scholastic science. 
It was partly in order to make that continuity clear that 
I have carried our story down to the seventh century. My 
other reasons lie in the fact that ancient India then showed 
its fullest development, and that at this time a factor come 
into play which none could have forseen—the expansion 
of Islam, 
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IDLE it ts true in geoer&l that among the various 



vv peoples the rrkiukifold functions of spiritual life, social 
or mdividu^, only gradually break away from religion, it is 
particularly true of the civilization of India. Religion is, as 
it were, the common denominator, or the fundamental 
basis of all the factors which make up Indian life* In this 
second part we shall consider religion in its social aspect, 
deferring the examination of its individual aspect to the 
third part. 

On the very threshold of the analysis of the religous 
institutions of arteient India which we have before us. wc 
find once again the problems of the composition of the Indian 
w'orld. VVe should be able to distinguish the Indo-Europiean 
contribution from the earlier elements in which the Dravidian 
culture predoiuinatcd- But to make this distinction, the 
materials are lacking. 

Southern India, having been less thoroughly Aryanized 
than Northern, furnishes evidence about the Dravidian 
communities in the course of history and at this very day. 
But it would be very rash to venture to draw conclusions 
from it as to the social condition of the pre-Aryans who 
lived 1,5CM} or ^OOO years before our era* Lacking information 
about that non-Aryan India, we are reduced to the very 
arbitrary method of regarding as Dravidian those elements 
which are not drawn from the Vedic slock* 

The Dravidians of antiquity, having left no written 
records, are only known to us through the Veda in the 
widest sense of the name* Since the Veda is, to a stiU greater 
extent, the basis of oiur knowledge of classical India, the 
time has now come to give a brief abstract of it, without 
prejudice to the study of it to be made later with reference 
to literary history* 
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The Vcdfl, in the widest sense, is not a coUcetion oT 
texts, but the sum of hiotnUdge^ by which one must irnderstam] 
ell the arts and sciences requir«i by religious [tfe (dAorma). 
In a stricter sense the word means a certain literature, which 
at first was handed down orally. In the most limited acceptn- 
tio'n it stands for four collections (famAifd} of hymns and 
formulas, the first foundation of Vedic literature. 

The four coUections arc as follows: Rigvrda. a corpus of 
stanTos (fiirA) pmising some deity ; the Sdmutxdat a corpus 
of tunes to which the hymns of the first collection are to be 
Sling; the Yajumeda, a corpus of sacrificial formulas in 
prose, mostly later tlian the hymns of the ; and 

the Atharcaveda, a corpus of magical recipe.s. The form of 
this fourth Veda, which follows that of the hymns of the 
first, shovrs that it is a later production, but its foundation 
belongs to an extremely ancient order of beliefs. 

A secondary stratum of Vedic texts consists of commen¬ 
taries, ritual (Brahnianas) or metaphysical (Aranyakas, 
tJpanishads), respectively intended to govern sacrifice and 
to transpose it into abstract speculation. Each is attached 
to one of the Vedas ; the AUareya Brdhtnana to the Rigivdot 
the Chkdndogya Upanishad to the Samaceda, others to one 
or the other of the tw'o versions of the Yajurveda (for cxomple, 
the Taittirtya and the Maitrdyani Samhitd to the Black 
and the Vdjaseneyi Samhitd to the White}, and so on. 

The Brahma^jas, which arc in prose, contain rules for 
sacrificing, drawn up by priests for priests. Their great 
number points not only to diversity of sacrifices but to 
multiplicity of schools (idAAd). 

The Araijyakas, or “ Forest Books ", are intended for the 
use of hermits living far from the world in the forest. Remote 
from the conditions of human life, ritual religion becomes no 
more than the symbol of transcendental truth, and normally 
these works lead on to the philosophy of the Upajiishads. 
The table given opposite shows the connexion between 
these various kinds of work. This is an actual connexion 
in the case of the Aitareya Brdhmana, to which is attached 
miAitarcya AranyaJat containing an Upanishad, and 

in the exactly parallel Kaushltaki and Taittirtya series. It is 
theoretic and artificial in other cases, for exmnplc in the 
connexion of many late UpanUhads W'ith the Atbarvavtda. 
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A third stratum, comprising the six “ limbs of the Veda ” 
{wddjiga) or sciences of excgetic interpretation—phonetics. 
ritual, grammar, etymology, metre, and astronomy ^— 
consists of sutroy which are very brief mnemonic verses. 
This new literature, which is essentially scholastic, was 
learned by heart, and the prose explanations given by the 
master were intended to make the extremely eondensed 
sentences intelligible. The Srauta Sutras give the rules 
for sacriJices; the Grihya Sutras govern the sacraments 
(roml'dra) which gi>-e a religious value to individual life 
from hirth to death. These two classes of work together 
make up the whole corpus of ritual. Kalpa SQtra, and are 
supplemented by manuals giving the methods of mensuration 
and geometry needed for the preparation of the place of 
sacriBee and altar, the Sulva Sutras. Other Sfitras lay down 
correct eonduct in legal, moral, and religious matters *; these 
are the Dliarma Sutras. Here again reality corresponds 
to theorj' only in part. In the Katyayana series, for example, 
there are only ^rautra and Sulva Sutras; in the Asvnlayaiia 
series only .^rnuta and Grihya Sutras. Only the Apastamba 
and the Baudhnyana series contain all four varieties of Kalpa 
Sutra, the ^rauta, Gfihya, Dharma. and ^ulva Sutras, 
In order not to complicate the table, these details are not 
given, nor those Sutras which do not form part of the ritual 
(kofpa) properly so called. 

» SiktM. AoTpo, tiiniHa, thAonihu, jyotttka. 


ClL4FrER I 


Tue Fasjtly. It& Worship Law 

TN the Indian world the social horizon of the average 
^ man hardly extends beyond the rural hamlet. Individuals 
sprung from a common origin continue to live together 
According to certain niles> and the group consists in theory 
of kinsmen. Janman^ the line of descent^ is the sanic or almost 
the same os grajnii, the village. 

Yet the Aryan invaders, being tiomadsp had no ’^dUages, but 
only lines of descent^ to which they clung all the more keenly 
because they found in this attachment to famUy traditions 
a means of preserving their specific character. To preserve 
the race (£ru/o) unchanged was to them the great social duty, 
and classical literature is deeply stamped with that feeling* 
The Dra\idians whose country they invadedt on the other 
hand, had long been settled on the soil, and they possessed 
agricultural centres and probably towns. So we find that the 
Dravidian religions continue through history to be local 
cults, and they imposed a religious viilage-life on Hinduism, 
It seems, therefore, that the identification of grdma and 
joRman points to that mixture of population henceforward 
characteristic of the country. 

The family rested on difierent foundations in the two 
racial environments. Matriarchy surd polyimdry must have 
existed in the original Dravidian element; traces or memories 
of them have survived. The Indo-Europeans, on the other 
hand, seem very generally to have maintained the agnatic 
principle in dciming relationships, and they imposed it on 
later ages. Agricultural communities tend to give women 
a high social position^ harmonising with cults of natural 
fruitfulness, whereas conquering peoples need rather a mascu¬ 
line form of authority. 

The Indian family of Indo-European type, composed 
of cousins and second cousins, corresponds to the Greek yews 
and tlie Latin gens^ and lias the same name—jarta, janman. 
The co-ordiuation of several lines in a wider group fonns 
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the tribe* s<Ahd^ a union of villages. It b what the Southern 
Slavs call pfeme, in opposition to bra^tio —a crowd as opposed 
to a brotherhood. Their zadruga, a family group smaller 
than the hm an Indian cquivalent, the ub or clan. 

A jana is divided into vUas as, in the vocabulary of Iran, 
the zafUa is divided into vtses^ this last wrord vis being 
identical with the Indian^ We shall only go astray if we try 
to press similarities among the institutions of the many IndcH 
European societies, which are only approximate likenesses 
and are the result of long independent development. The 
three degrees, clan (German Sippe)^ stock or ILue {Siamfn)^ 
and tribe {Icrsaiamhiug), are dbtingubhed to different 
degrees according to the environmeiit, and ou this point the 
discussions of the modem schools of sodoiogy contain as much 
theory as history, if not more. The earliest Indian institu¬ 
tion at which we can arrive is a social group, varying in 
size, of kinsmen or of Juxtapotsed hues of descent* and it 
does not much matter w hether we call this group a clan ** 
or a line " J 

The criterion of membership of this group does not lie 
in consanguinity—w hat I have said of the kinsmen of the 
woman is proof of this—but in tlie practice of a common 
religion. Kinsfolk are those who pay the same honours 
to the same ancestor. They are as in Greece 

the people making the same ofioriug of mUk to the same 
dead were The social rather than biological 

character of kinship is well illustrated by the fact that 
when a husband was sterile he would obtain sons to 
carry on the faniUy worship by the union of his wife with 
another man. 

The father, grandfather, or great-grandfather is the head 
of the family, paii. There aic also heads of dans, 
and it is from among these* who in theory are all equal, 
that the military head of the tribe, the King, is chosen. 
Ilb function k to maintain order, rajaii [Avestie 
The power which elects the King i& the asocial ion of Hues 
w hich is called a tri1>e, sabbdt and that is how this term also 
has the meaniug of “assembly'*. Such are the primitive 
rudiments from which iater insritutions were to develop. 

^ In the Drmliiiiiui sawte this gmiifi i* the the nxinbeira of which am 

lupjHMcd to be dCflocfuled fn™ a common 
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I 

Tim WORSHIP OF THE FAMILY 

The eentrn] p^>int romid whieh the Indo-European or 
Indo-Eiiropeimizod family is grouped i.5 the hearth. The 
hearth makes its unity and dominates its worship. So through 
all the ages of India a prehistoric Aryan religiDn of fire is 
perpetuated* 

There are as many fires as there are families. The lire, 
tike the father, is the master of the house, gfifmpaii^ or the 
head of the village* rirpoli* aofiording to tlsc size of the group. 
As once that JirCp burning by the tents of nomads, kept away 
■wild beasts* so, now that they are settled^ Lt guards herdsmen 
and Socks, like a true pastor, gepa. It is essentialiy polymorphic 
and dames and crackles not only on the hearth but in the 
sky. It is the hghtning and it is the sun. It is a formidable 
power and a friend of nmn, the thundeibolt which destroys 
and the heat which gives life. The divine^ ikm^ is by its name 
heat and light j it is over mortals as the sky is over them. 
But on the other hand nothing is more within man^s reach 
than the hearth which cooks his food, serves for his rites^ 
and presides over all the acts of his life. It springs not only 
from the cloud, as the Son of the Waters (dpam but 

from the wood of the ornjit* the Bre stick and board. Therefore 
it can be produced. But blessed are tho^ who do not allow 
the fire of the tribe to die out* and keep it up for ever. The 
most andent Indo-Iraman priesthood is that of the oiMrvans^ 
the fire'priests. 

The luuiding down of fire is not merely symbolical of 
the maintenance of the ancestral line; it Ls the same thing. 
The fire is equi vident to the ancestor representing whom 
the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, the Irtpaim-es 
of the Greeks, the Hiapin^-pt/aro^ of classical India, have 
authority in the family* Just as the hearth now burnmg 
continues the fire of past years, so these ** fathers ” preserve 
to-day the sacred character vrhich belonged to the mightiest 
of the dead, who still exist in a mysterious abode. The food 
offered to these dead is thrown into the fire, and so comes 
to them. 

In virtue of this consubstantiaUty of the bcarLh-lire and 
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the Une# the eosmic extensions of each are equivalents Since 
there is fLre also in nature, where the sky is luminous, the 
sky too is a father, Dyuwt-pitar* This fundamental belief 
of the Indo-Europeans,, familiar to us in its Gr^o-Latin form 
Fafer, Jupiter)r marks the point at which cosmology 
and mythology link up with the most essentkd rites of the 
family. Communication is made with the heavenly beings 
or gods (dera) as it is with the ancestors^ through fire, and 
among all fires that of the hearth keeps a pre-eminence 
which b very signifieant. 

Every head of a family is a sacriQeer. His religious duties 
are set forth particuLarly in the Crifaya Sutra, the book 
of domestic ritual, in which he is the sole or principal actor* 
but also, in part, in the revealed ritual described in the 
Srauta Sutra, which requires the offices of professional* 
The fire of the hearth is sufficient in the first case; in the 
second, tw'o other fires are needed, the dhavamya and the 
dahshirm^ which stand respectively on the cast and north 
of the household altar, but must both be kindled at the 
hearth. The altar is a mere patch of grass, strewn in a rough 
rectangle with incurving sides* On this the fires and the 
offerings are arranged, the latter being milk, butter* com, meat, 
and fermented liquors. On this vedi the gods come and take 
their places. Such is the simple material apparatus of sacrifice, 
but the rites are highly complicated. 

From morning to night the master of the house performs 
religious duties. The morning miidiiyd includes various 
practices—bathing in running waterp cleaning of the teeth, 
arranging of the hair* breathing exercises, and the redtadon 
of the gdya!n^ the most sacred of all formulas*^ and other 

Vedic texts. Then come five ** great sacrifices ” [mahdyajna) _ 

offerings to the gods {deta), demons {bhuta% and ghosts of 
the dead {pitri)^ to men (nrf) hy the exercise of hospitality, 

* ^ OAf, ftAur 

Tai tmretiifiim 

dtvffsya 
yo fioK 

The Crpt liae CDDlAkiA OH or AUM, ihe mEglity tnonoffvUable, the Alpha 
and Omegti of tkll RAlity. fnUnwed bv Uus nAiPCtt ut the ttiw upper wpi^ 
earth* pinfKwpbert* and Lraveru. VlMja oorae thitf oduavUable liac* fhitii. 
the Thai dnlmble glory pf the god Savitnr, moy wc ft t 

It will Hwaken onuf thoughli ! 
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and to the Bmhmnn by the reading of a Vedic text. This 
word BreJiman ** wlU be explained later; what w^e have 
here is venemtion paid to scriptural revelation.. After that* 
honour is paid to hve idols of the home which are 

stones symbolizing the deities Vishnu* Siva, Uurga, Canesa, 
and Snrya. Morning and evening there b an 
a sacriiice of fire in its three forms. At the midday meal 
food is thrown on the fire for the benefit of all the gods 
{vcLi^^dtcay Then little heaps of cooked rice are placed inside 
and outside the house for the gods^ the spirits, and the beasts. 
Thcn» and then only* do the men of the house take thdr meal, 
sitting on their hunkers ; the women^ who serve them, do not 
cat till aflcm anb. At sumet there b another sandhyd* This 
simplified account hardly gives an idea of the number of the 
daily formalities by w^hleh the master of a house contributes 
to the universal order^ promoting the movements of the 
sun by the regularity of his worship, nourishing the various 
kinds of spirits^ including the gods and the dead* and 
keeping bb group in harmony with the whole of nature. 
But one can see what a part fire plays in this religion of 
the household. 

Now let us look at this religion in the course of the 
characteristic phases of individual life. Forty 
or sacraments, should be enumerated, but we may be content 
to note those marking the prindpii] epochs* Even before 
a child b bom there are ways of farilitatLng the eventt 
warding off evil influences* and obtaining the arrival of a male 
offspring (ptijmsarnno)- The new-bom baby i^ given ablutions 
and a spoonful of honey in a golden spatula, and speech 
and thought are breathed into his ear by the muttering of 
pious words. The constellation under which he was bom 
is written dowTi in a record of his birth (jonfNajKifra), and 
this document will be consulted at the critical epochs of life* 
At the gi\dng of his name at Icjist ten days 

after his birth, he receives an every-day name and another, 
w^hich will be kept secret, which depends on astrolc^eal 
conjunctions. At the age of six the child gets hb first soUd 
nourishment {annaprdshana)^ which is rice. Between the ages 
of three and scveri a boy is given his proper tonsure {chudd- 
karana). Betw^een eight and twelve he b taken as a novice 
or scholar by a teacher This is the occasion 
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of a second birth- Wnipped in »ji antcIope^s hide^ he h invested 
with the sacred cord of the free men and he is 

taught the gdf^airt, as an mitiatiou into the V^a, whieh 
is all the i^pSritunl nourishment which he will receive in liis 
education- In theory he should serx'^e an apprenticeship 
of twelve years for each Veda, or forty-eight years in all^ 
but it m obrious that the exigeneica of life* even for a mim 
destined to the priesthood^ make such a time impossible* 
SpKCcial rites emandpate the young adult from his student - 
hood and reintroduce him into the world {$amavariana)^ 
Marriage (piMAfl) then becomes necessary j we shall see 
the forms which it takes presently^ Noxv begins life as the 
head of a house, xvhose chief daily obligations wc have just 
seen- It is recommended that at the age when a man has 
grown-up sons he should retire into the forest, or at least 
adopt the habits of a hermit, in expectation of the day xvhen 
the funeral rites shall make liim in his turn an ancestor. 
The ancestors at the starts tlie state of ancestor at the end* 
and the central part played by the father in the time l>etwceu 
—that is the course of a cycle of family life leased on the 
agnatie type. All the saerameuts governing this evolution 
consist in prescribing a mode of life for a certain age, an action 
for a eertain momenta The rite is nothing mote than the 
suitable action required at the time, Aaipa. It would be as 
idle to try to go on to a later time without performing the 
necessary rite as to hope to go from winter to sunmier without 
passing through spring. 

In many of these satfisfmraA there are sacriheea made at 
the hearth* or gravitating round it, IVhen the young bride 
enters the house* she is accompanied by a special fire which 
indicates that a new element has been grafted on to the 
family tree. 

^Tiether burned or buried, the dead live on tn the existeiite 
appropriate to them* provided tliat they are fed by the 
offerings poured on the Itearth. That hearth is plainly far 
more than the chief mstrumciit iu worship ; it incorporates 
the essence of the family. 

The Smuta Sutras lay down sacrifices requiring three 
fires and various categories of priests. We shall touch on them 
when we come to eoiisider the priesthood. 
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II 

TIT^ LAW OF THE FAMILY 

Dhanua 

The distmction of pejigion and law mn be juurtlRcd only 
from the EnropKMm point of view; the two notions arc one 
in Indian dhutvm- 

But before going fiirthef we should note that^ without 
losing their intimate eonnexion with religion^ legal rules 
gave rise to a special literature. In the great age of the 
Brahmabetween the eighth and third centuries before 
Christ, thought began to concentrate on laying down legal 
relationships^ This new interest was based^ not on the 
^^eda or on revelation but on tradition 

The corpus of customs (dAarfna-iJsb-a) was drawn up in 
dose coimcTcion with the books of rituaL So far from setting 
forth codes which, in the European sense, have “ the force 
of law"* it dehnes a religious ideal of social order. It lays 
down duties much rather than rights — again tw^o notions 
which in India are never opposed, but are enveloped in. the 
intermediate notion of dharma^ The books are dmw'n up 
like but arc full of ma.xims in verse. They boar the 

names of schools or traditions^ like the ritual bcM>ks. 

The most ancient is the Dhannain&ira of Gautama, which 
is quoted as an authority by Baudhayana and Vasishiha; 
it is attached to the Sdmavedu^ The Dharmu Sutras of 
Vasishtha, which belong to a northern school, cite Dhorma 
SMtos of Manu, which must have been the origin of the 
later Mmim^a-dkamiaSdsIra* The Sutras of Apastamba, 
which connected w'ith a Black YajuTVeda of Southern 
India, go back to about 4W n.c.. a date slightly earlier than 
that of the composition of the Sutras of Baudlmyana* which 
have the same origin. These two works arc the best preserved 
among the earlier legal literature. They quote the Sutras 
of llarita, which belong to the same Veda but arc of the 
Maitrayamya schejoL 

Now lyecome to treatises which cannot have been written 
before 2Q0 First there is the Dharma^dstra of the 

Valsh^avas, called the Fif/inu-rmHlr, which is founded on 
ancient Sutras of the Kathaba school bdongmg to the Black 
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Yajurveda. Next comes several other SmnHa, the most cele¬ 
brated of which IB the Afiinn-wirt/i or Mdaava-dluirma!iaslrii, 
known in the West as the “ Laws of Mann This new 
literature has much in common witli ttie epic Mahdbhdrata^ 
It is strongly marked by the influence of popular religions, 
and belongs to the centuries in which the epic was written 
(between 200 b.c and a.d, 200); indeed, the epic refers 
to it {Miihabh., hk, xUi). In character it is at once didactic, 
poetic, and philosophic, and has none of the drjmcss of the 
old Sutras. The Smriii of Yaj naval kya, which dates from 
nearly the same time, is related to the Grihya SQtms of the 
“White Ya/urtriiii of Eastern India. In expression it is more 
condensed, more systematic, and more lucid than the work 
of Alanu, and therefore Bccms to have been written rather 
later. This late character is still more marked in the 
of Narada, certain interpolations in which (e.g. dinara, 
the Latin denarius) bear the stamp of the fourth century 
of our era. The Smjiti of Srihaspati is, in substance, later 
than that of Narada, but it is presented as a commentary 
on Manu, definitely earlier than that of Medhatithi, the first 
of the dassieal commentators (ninth century). 

These different works of *’ tradition ” incorporate not 
only the early Dharmaddstras, but very ancient maxims'— 
the didactic aspect of a folklore diffused over Eurasia, no 
less than the semi-historical wisdom of the epics or the 
Puriinas. 


Ill 

WOMAN AND MAUlllAGX 

We have seen that the preservation of the blood of the 
race, symbolized by the perpetuity of the domestic fire, 
is the fundamental idea of the Indian family. So the forma 
of conjugal union hold a central place in the law of the 
household. 

Dravidiaii polyandry has left even in the epics a queer 
trace, which is a valuable historical record of bygone manners, 
lu the MaJmbhdraia, Draupadi is the wife of the five Pnndavo 
brothers. But nothing could be more contrary to Bmhman 
law, which is so strictly agnatic. 
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Polygamy is not forbidden j it is even sanctioned by the 
various kinds of regular union^ all cqtiaUy lawfnls which we 
shall consider. Yet the peenliar imporUnce of the wife, 
w^ho contributes, with the father^ to the observation of the 
household ritual, and who is expected to produce sons to 
continue the worship of the ancestors^ entails a sort of 
monogamy. Nor should wc forget that on the whole India 
has, in every age, been a poor country. For the vast majority 
of men the maintenance of one wrife is the utmost that can 
be borne, especially since sacrihees are very costly. In practice, ■ 
only the nobles, if they are rich, can allow themselves the 
luxury of a harem. 

In the Vedic ages woman seems to have had the power 
of choosing her husband but that trace of 

a time and an environment in w^hich her sex was predominant 
disappeared in the classical period. Far from a union being 
the result of elective afliiiitie^ between individuals, it was 
nonnally arranged by the families and consecrated in the 
childhood of the future husband and wife. The Dkamia 
Sutras of Gautama already declare that girls should be 
niarried before puberty, and eventually children were married 
in their verj" early years, long before the girl, aged about 
eleven or tivclve, went to live in her husband^'s house. In 
consequence* many women are ’widows when quite youngt 
l>cfore the union has been physically eonsummatod. 

The same work allows a childless widow to remarry, 
but greater esteem is enjoyed by the woman who resigns 
herself to lifelong widowho^, even if her husband died at 
the age of three or four yeaxs of measles or whooping-cough. 
This feeling is so strong that a woman who loses her husband 
when he b grown up isencouraged to allow' herself to be burned 
on his funeral pyre.*^ The Atharvin.^€da (18, 3, IJ already 
mentions the ancient custom of widow^-burning. The custom 
was never enforced, but always highly commended. Belief 
in the next worlds where the union of husband and wife is 
supposed to continue, justifies a practice in which it is hard 
for us to see anything but barbarity or pathetic self-sacrifice. 
We should remember, too, that the widow, being unable 
to return to her former family, to which she has ceased to 

* A gwxl niooogTtiph an the fubjeci ii rklwiiTd J. Tbompioa'i Suntt, 
Londub, 1928. 
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belongs <£an no longer perfomi religious duties^ i^ hcreas in 
following her husbiLndt in the words of Sita in the Jtdmdifana^ 
she rejoins her god 

Be she daughter, wife^ or mother^ the wroman is always 
a minor. Na ^isvdianlryam*^' says Mann (jci, 1) ; there 
is never any independence for her. Diis subjectian results 
fmm the absolute authority assumed by the head of the 
family in Arj'an India. No doubt, in the previous age 
the mother oowld rule the family, but the cxclnsii^e eapadt}^ 
of the father to mxLke offerings to the ancestors created 
patriarchy. 

The transmission of name and clanship on the distaff 
side, of which there ore vestiges in antiquity,^ is the excep¬ 
tion* The rule is that no man regards his wife^s relations 
as being of his own family, and children do not regard their 
mother^s relations as their own* This is an inevitable con¬ 
ception if mamage is the purchase of a ivoman, or rather 
of the children to be bom of her ; and it is equally inevitable 
if marriage is also regarded as the consecration of an aliduction.^ 
The very principle of conjugal union requires that the woman 
should be a stranger to the family ; for, wldlc it is ohligatoiy 

to marry in one^s own caste, it is forbidden to marrv a 
“ * 

$apinda girl> that is, one whose father or brothifr wouhi 
saerince to the same ancestors os the prospective Imsband. 
According to Gautama {iv, 1), a man cannot mairy his 
kinswoman samatiapravard) within six degrees on 

the paternal side, or within four di^p^ecs of his mother (as 
sapinda of the same golra or family). This prohibition of 
incest is in marked contrast to tiie “ sacred marriages 
betw'ccn close relations—parents and children, brothers and 
sisters—practised in the Iranian branch of the Aryans. 

iVIanu (iii, 21) enumerates eight forms of conjugal union, 
which 1 shall give in order of dignity. It is a theoretical 
classification, in which the castc-spirit is displaved, but 
various principles con be disocmed—mutual consent, real 
or fictitious purchase, abductions, or even violation. The 
term common to alt these ^’arious modes is which 

means etymologically a “ carrying off", with or without 
violence r in any case a snatching of the girl from her parents’ 
house. The four most estimable forms, which are really 

* Pnyhiiki, XT^ Jnn.* 1J12T, p, isr* 
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orthodoxt are suitable tc the priestly eastc, being of stich a 
kind that the mfe, on dyings obtains heaven, and the husband 
b then entitled to inberit his wife’s property (jdrFdftarta)- 
These are brdhmti vivahHf where the bride is given of her own 
will^ daiv^ viv^ia^ where the bridegroom is a sacrifieing 
priest drska vivahu, where the bridc^s father receives^ 

iictitiouslj% two cattle, and prdjdp<Ui/(i vii^dha, where the 
proposal of marriage comes from the man. The f<»rm 

b snifred to the Yailya and ^ndra castes, the merchants 
and craftsmen, for it is a purchase^ though fictitious; the 
“ hundred cows ” which are siipposcti to eonstihite the 
payment arc in fact given back to the husband. Lastly 
there are inferior form-S in which passion predominates— 
the gdndhitrva form, that of the spirits of the airi the love- 
mat ch^ which dispenses with the parents’ consent {the 
privilege of the nobility); the fashion of the Rdkshasasj 
which is deritish, namely rape^ likewise characteristic of 
the warrior caste {k^kdtra riVdAa) ; and lastly a contemptible 
form, that of the demons, paUdehn^ which is a trap, violem?e 
suffered in a state of artiriclally produced drunkenness^ 
Nobles may pemut themselves tins licenccp but it bears the 
stamp of the lo^w castes. 


rv" 

PHOFERTY 

Common family life implies common abode, common 
meals, common religion, and common property, Indian 
law knows nothing of the will, ^ that if there is a di\Tsion 
of property, it b done by the wish of the father, or by tiiat 
of the sons with his consent* In theory, wives and daughters 
have no right to anything but their food and* only by 
tcileranee, what they have received as gifts from relations. 
Yajtlavalkya {ii, and 115) allows the father to grimt his 
wives a ** son^s share **. But women have no right to 
inherit unless there are no male descendants at all. 

There is no sign of village communism, even in the 
Vcdic period, hut one can see or infer both individual owner¬ 
ship and family eommunbrn. Ttie head of the family is also 
the owner of the family property i but individuals can 
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pHnss><?ss not only cattle# weapons, jewels, and slaves, but 
even land The terms “ one who obtains arable 

land,’^ and hfhetra^d^ ** one w'ho obtains a fieldare clear 
evidence of this^ Beside^ the Jatakas reveal a system of 
rural economy based on the ownership of the fieli^ by the 
peasants. Landed property docs not seem to have been - 
marketable. The immense extent of the country and the 
fact that the Aryan conquest was never complete main- 
taitied certain snndvals from early times in the cliisaical 
period. He who clears a piece of land,^* Manu say^ (i?c, 44)# 
b the owTier of itJ* Beyond a distance of 000 feet 
round a village begins a common zone, not that it belongs 
to the community, but because it b a no man^s land 
From many signs it appears that the village community 
varied little from the earliest days of the Aryan conquest 
to the establishment of the British. Andre Philip describes 
it as foUows ^ 

A tj-pical idllagc contains, according to the region, 
from fifty to two hundred families; that is, a population of 
from 200 to ftOO inhabitants. The houses, which arc of 
wood Of dried mud, consist of one or two ifooms with a 
veranda, standing round a small open courts like the Roman 
atrium. Behind tbcre is an open space where rubbish is 
thrown and which is used as a la trine. There arc one or two 
outstanding houses with several rooms and perhaps two 
stories, with painted pitlurs by which one at once recognizes 
the home of an influential family, that of the head of the 
\iUage or the accountant or the usurer. There arc two or 
three parallel streets, each occupied by a special caste or 
trade. In the middle is the bazaar, where the whole collective 
life of the place centres, with a temple of Siva, V'bhntj, 
Of some other avatar of Bmhnm near by, A hundred yards 
awray from the mass of houses stand the huts of branches 
and dried leaves in which live the untouchables, who arc 
usually from 10 to 20 per cent of the population of the 
village* These huts contain only one room, often with no 
other opening than a nairo’w entrance, and in them human 
beings and domestic animals live aj] together in a state of 
dbgusting filth. Jlost of the inhabitants of the v^illagc are 
agriculturists, and they usually belong to one single ca^e, 

^ CLYQ, 14 , 
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but they need a few craftsmen " who ** belong each to a 
hereditary professional costCp and are the servants of the 
community, attached to the Tillage and obliged to perform 
solely the duties considered indispcnsahlc to collective life^ 
They are paid by the grant of an inamt or right to coUectj 
in the place of the govemmentp the revenues of a deteraiined 
piece of land^ and by a portion of the baln/nh a determined 
amount of the produce of each hai^^est, which every peasant 
has to provide to the whole tody of craftsmen/* 

In ancient India the land system was of the t 3 T>e now 
called ryoheari, “ under which the peasants cultivate their 
land individxiaUyt making common use of the services of 
the craftsmen of the village and paying land revenue to 
the state through the \dllage/* ^ No doubt there has 
always been a strong sense of unity in the viUage eom- 
muni ties, but it does not seem to have been ever accompanied 
by collective ownership of the huid. It seems rather that 
w^hen India was invaded by the Aryan tribes the hmd was 
assigned to n certain number of families or of groups of 
families formed into clans. In exceptional cases a family 
constitutes a village, with common ownership of the sur- 
rounding land. Usually villages were founded by sevend 
families, each of which had its owti land and cultivated It 
separately, while all remained collectively responsible to 
the sovereign for the payment of tax. But « * ^ what is the 
legal nature of the peasant family's right to its land ¥ Is it 
a right of ow'nership^ the land revenue being a tasp or is it not 
rather a mere right of occupation^ the king . . . being the 
sole owner and coUectiiig the rent of his Land ? The latter 
^new has aways been preferred by the central pow'cr. 


^ Ibid., p. ai. 



CHAPTER II 
Caste 


'TTIE division of society into castes ^ is a pccuHarly Indian 
^ phenomenon. In India itself it has been made the 
subject of theories which justify rather than ejcplain it. 
European science has been hardly less active in theorizing. 
When an attempt has been made to go into the facts 
thoroughly, for example in the Census Heporis of iDOl and 
1911, the accepted hypotheses have been shown to be grossly 
inadequate and arbitrary. Nevertheless, those evolved by 
Indian thought, although they hardly correspond to reality, 
have this advantage over those of Europe as evidence, that 
they are part of the Indian state of mind. We must there¬ 
fore pay due attention to them, even if we do not take them 
as an exact representation of the real state of society. 

Let us first sum up the account given of caste by classical 
India, A caste is a group of persons traditionally given up 
to the same occupations, drawing their origiji from the 
same human or divine ancestor, and bound in one body by 
determined rights, duties, and opinions, inherited from 
their tradition.* Ibis group is called jdtif because a man 
belongs to it from birth i it has this feature in common with 
the family, but it is stricter, for the family normally takes 
in indi viduals who are not related by blood, adopted children 
and wives. 

The maintenance of unity of origin being regarded as 
essential, the marriage laws arc the foundation of caste. 
Endogamy, the duty of marrying inside the group, is 
absolutely obligatory. To break that rule is the most certain 
and most sewdatous of rins, the sin which overthrows the 
order of society. But there are other very strict rules in 
addition, regarding food and the manner of li^Ttig. To 
take a meal w ith a man of another caste or to eat food touched 


^ Tlie weird ctams fiwn the casla mes ** from LatJ^ 

und wfinctA Eiuiity nf dcs^enti 

* Gldfeimpp, C^JULVlii, p. aig 
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bv someone of lower enste produces defiJeincnt, and so do 
travelling by sea and Uic neglect of traditional observances. 

The maintenance of dbcipUtic requires anthority. This 
lies >Tith the most mfluentid members, who belong to a 
speci 4 d committee, panebdyai^ A chief, chosen on hereditary 
principles from a certain family^ pr(^ides over festivals 
and arbitrates in dispute* 

Punishments are laid down for the many possible infringe¬ 
ments of the nilegi^ from a simple act of puriJicfttion to 
expulsion. The court may order fines, or charities* or 
festivities for the benefit of the group. Loss of caste is the 
worst degradation j the excommunicated man loses all 
rights, no protection against the various risks of life, 
and incurs universal reprobation, Henounced by those 
nearest to him, he is **dead to the world 

The traditional plan of the socUd order comprises four 
castes. The first three comprise dryas or free mcrii and tlic 
fourth gives a legal standing to tJie masses in the Brahmanic 
organization. 

The caste of the Brahmans, which has organized thb 
arrangement and benefits by it most, assumes to it^self the 
chief position in virtue of a great number of theocratic 
arguments. It is the depository of tradition and the heir 
to the revelation which ivas vouchsafed to the fishisj tlie 
mythical sages of prehistory- Not merely has it the monopoly 
of religion in that it controls the whole of Vedic worship i 
the same w ord, save for the accentuation (broAifidfi, masculine* 
bfdhmuu^ neuter), designates the priest and the Absolute 
of which he is the minister* The essence of the Brahman 
caste is one and tlie same thing as the holy, as the ultimate 
and first foundation of beings So the Brahman is literally 
a god among men. He is* in particular* a teacher {guru) 
for anyone belonging to the social order which one can call* 
in the strict sense* Brahmanism. 

The caste immediately below* still of high rank^ since it 
constitutes the nobility, is that of the KsJiaLriyas. War 
and temporal commanid (not spiritual) are its funetiouSH. 
From it the kings are taken. Its education k entrusted to 
the Brahmans, who take the greatest pains over it, for throne 
and altar need each other and combine to guide the rest of 

^ AtiM i>uWlfi, ifotifd, [, p. aa 
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mankind. Uterature and philosciph>' are not the monopoSy 
of the priestly caste: the nobility have excelled in them. 
As, for example, the Drahmanas bear the stamp of the 
priest, the epics point to a feudal life. 

The third caste, that of the Vaisyas, is composed of the 
husbandmen and merchants. In the myth of the tenth 
book of the Itigved^t, while the Brahnians and nobles were 
the mouth and arms respectively of the original casmogonic 
Male, the Vaisyas were his thighs. There was stiU something 
lower—his feet, which gave birth to the ^Qdras, the people 
whose work consists in the humblest manual labours. But 
this fourth caste is composed of a mixed mass of non-Aryans, 
absorbed into the Arj'an organization. Only in the first 
three does one hml the “ twiee-bom " (djira), who at a 
certain point in their youth rcedve the initiation which 
makes free men of them, a real social birth added to their 
natural birth. That means that the Sddros liave no part in 
religious life. At the very most they perform certain rites 
of their own. 

We must not forget that this organization is largely 
theoretical. Tlie most rudimentary investigntioa of the 
facts shows us that, far from being confined to four, the 
castes have multiplied in swarms and are still doing so 
iui injinitiitn, assuming different characters according to 
the time and place. Thus the men who in actual fact obev 
the laws of the caste are not the whole body of Brahmans 
all over India, but a particular section of Brahmans in a 
particular region, practising a particular occupation. Even 
these sections arc split up before our eyes, without their 
subdividings being subject to any strict principle. Sligrations, 
the brcakitig-up of peoples at the time of foreign bvnsions| 
endemic scourges, wars, local economic rivalries, unequal 
blending with non-Aryan tribes, religious propaganda, and 
many other infiuences, the most effective of which were 
often the least general—these axe the obscure but real 
causes, although they are usually beyond the ken of the 
historian. 

Not only does the c^e organization not form an unalter¬ 
able structure, but that abomiiULtion of abominations 
mixture of castes, happens every moment. The individual 
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bom of these mixed marriages fall into lower cartes or constitu te 
new ones^ So the theoretical rule of ca^te is ao ideal rather 
than a fact, but iti being an ideal it b a fact, mairttAining^ 
through the infinito diversity of real conditions, a few 
common principles^ the chief of which is the prestige 
of the Brahman. 

Various attempts have been made by Europeans to account 
for the facts of caste or the notion of c^te. Sociologists 
and ethnologists have connected it with occupation or with 
race. Students of India^ usually philologists^ have searched 
the history of the country for iiterary evidence, 

Nesfield maintained that the decisive factor was pro¬ 
fessional specialization. In his view, cx;cupations arc classed 
in order of rank—hunting or rishing, stock-breedingp agricul¬ 
ture, manual or sersdle labour, tradci pricsthiM>d. The 
abstract character of this conception is revealed by the 
assertion that a succession of stages like this is inherent 
in the whole of mankind. Senarl^s replies to the arguments 
of NesBdd and Ibbctson arc insurmountable ; if the original 
bonds of castes lay in community of profession, those bonds 
would have preserved it from splitting up j but the fact 
is that men who exercise the same occupation in the same 
district, and so should be united, belong to different castes, 
which keep them apart. One finds Brahmans practising 
all trades, save those which would make them lose caste. 
The rules which ensure the maintcfiancc and perpetuity 
of the castes have no connection with occupation. 

According to Sir Herbert Rbley* caste is ii matter of 
race. “ It is scarcely a paradox to lay down* os a lavr of the 
caste organization^ that the social status of the members 
of a particular group varies in inverse ratio to the mean 
relative width of their noses^ Even if the nasal index 
is significant in a certain part of the country, one may be 
allow^cd to remain sceptical. The popuktion is inextricably 
mixed in on infinite variety of ways. Average types, with 
many gradations, are establishedt and there is always the 
possibility in individual cases of return to anecstra] types, 
which new unions are as likely to restore as to obhtemte. 
Besides, where in the world shall we find a people in which 

i xxxix, p. 
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r&cial clmndits are not certainly mixed ? But caste is a 
specifically Indian phenomenon. 

Therefore the phUolDgists were in a better position to 
obtain positive information on tlie subject. Unfortunately, 
it tfas mainly theoretical. More than on any other point, 
they were divided on the question of origins, aoeording as they 
did or did not hold that the most ancient literary document, 
the Rigveda, attests the existence of castes among the earliest 
Indo-Europeans of India. Haug, followed by Kcm, maintained, 
contrary to the current opinion, that the castes were accepted 
not only by the authors of the hymns but by the common 
stock prior to the Indo-Iranian separation. Their opponents 
have observed that clear mention of the four traditional 
castes is not fotmd until the Purusha Hymn in the tenth 
book of tiic Eigvtda, which is late, being probably of the 
same time as the first Brahmanas, The truth is that the 
Aryans were divided into three social strata, which in Vcdic 
India are named after the three abstract essences of which 
they are made, bra^tman, kshatra, and virf, and in Iran 
Atharvans or priesthood, Rathacsthas or warriors, Vaslrivas- 
Fshuyants and Huitis, the mass of the people. But, Senart 
says, we still have to know if these are castes ; wliat makes 
one doubtful is that thepuAfriu thus enumerated as making 
up the ancient population of Iran did not produce castes 
in that country. The development by which the notion of 
brafman gave rise to the Bratiman caste, that of kshatra 
to the noble caste, and that of itu to the Vaisya caste is con¬ 
fined to India. 

So Senart was led to his own theory, the essential idea 
of which is that the castes which make up Brahmanism were 
grafted on to ancient “ classes ”—those of the Vedio age 
and the original united Aryans. But there is a difference 
between class ajid Caste. Class “ serves political ambitions ”, 
while caste “obeys strict scruples, traditional customs, 
at the very most certain local influences, which usually 
have no connexion with class interests . , . The two 
institutions may, by the reaction of systems on facts, have 
become incorporated ; but in essence they are independent ” 
(p- ITB). If “ the existing system of castes was fitted into 
old divisions of race and class which were draivn for that 
purpose ” (p. 132), it was under the influence of properly 
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Indian condiliaiLG. The fact that the Vedas make no mention 
of the Si^drasp and only speak of the maas of enemy Dasyiis 
beneath the Aryan population^ doubtLcss shows that the 
native masses were not yet assimilated ; their incorporation 
in the Aiy'an order of society was* indeed^ afterwards expressed 
by admission into a fourth caste. Of the two terms used for 
caste* namely rar^wi, properly “ colour and properly 
birth race, Senart holds that varna means the class^ 
a group more or less dearly defined, vaguely hereditaiy, 
afterwards transformed by Brahmanie theory into those 
legal fictions, the four c^tes* whereas jdli would mean the 
real cAste» strictly faeieditary and obsLiimtely exclusive, 
but very much more concrete than the alleged ^ four castes 
Legislation which was true and well-founded only for the 
jdlis vras, he thinks, transfcircd to the ramus in accordance 
with an abstract a>necption which never corresponded to 
the reality. The fictitious unity, rigidity* and reality of the 
I'flmos merely express the ambition of the Brahmans in favour 
of their own body and their quite unjustified exclusion of 
all the other classes from that pretension. 

This explaxiation of Senart*s is oidy one more theory 
added to many others. It suppO($es a distinct value for two 
terms which are in practice synonymous, jdfi aud rarna. 
It has at least the merit of avoiding the exclusiveness of 
many earlier theories and of clearly marking the differences 
between Aryan and Brahmanie social divisions. As such^ 
it is accepted, with some sniall re^rvations, by Iranian and 
Vcdic scholars as well as by pure Indologists, by Geldner 
and Oldcnberg as wcU as by Barth and JoUy, 

We may adhere to Senart view, holding that the way was 
prcparcii for the caste system by Aryan customs, but that 
the institution was the work of the Brahman priesthood* 
This is also, on the whole* the opinion of A- Barth and 
La Valine-Poussin* 

From comparison of Greek and Italic institutions. La 
Vall^!o-Poussin concludes that the Indian ca^ is constructed 
on the same pattern as the large family or phratiy' (brother¬ 
hood) comprising a certain number of or geniesy with 
the double rule of exogamy for the gens and endogamy for 
the phratry* This endogamy, which is characteristic of the 
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caste, distinguishes it from the totemic chin nhich may have 
existed in India before the coming of the Aryans* for the 
clan is exogomons. 

On the other hand, castc» os a Brahmanic tlieory and 
system, affects the real society of India as an ideal pattern 
of every legally constituted society^ In this respect it is an 
a priori canon or standard whteli advancing eivUIzation 
tries to impose in all social matters. Whenever non-Ary an 
elements attach themselves to Hinduism they do so by 
taking the form of castes; the wretched refuse repudiated 
by the regular organiauitions^ the casteless, are themselves 
grouped in special castes. Lastly* the professional corpora¬ 
tions form castes. There is no more characterUtic feature 
of Brahmanism than this t}^ of organization. 


CHAPTER III 


The PoijncAi* O ad Eft 


I 


SFIEITf AL PO^VZA AND TEMPORAL POWER 

NCIENT India, so far bs the Brahnnan caste presents 



it in its oAvn literature^ is a theocracyj in which no 
human power can rightfully counterbalance the authority 
of those living gods^ the Brahmans^ Nothing has been left 
undone by orthodoxy to provide an immovable foundation 
for the pre-eminence of the priesthood which holds the 
^'edic cult in its bands over the whole of Indian society. 

This traditional point of view expresses a theory rather 
than the actual reality of things^ Kshatriya literature and 
the popular religions offer a very different aspect of native 
society. TTho power, and not always the temporal power 
alone, is held at least as much by soldiers as by a caste of 
priests. But here wc must be on out guard against the errors 
which we are in danger of making if we rely on our own 
political notions* developed with reference to our Western 
history. 

No unit WHS ever established in the Indian world 
comparable to our modem states, or even to the ancient 
city in Europe p The country' was too vast, the different 
parts of it too unlike, the peoples too heterogeneouSj the 
non~ikryan masses too numerous. Even where the Aryans 
were masters beyopd dispute, they felt that they were 
surrounded by neighbours who, if not hostile, were at least 
unassimilated, and therefore d^^pised. This was the cause 
of the caste system, the essential object of which was to 
preserve the race of the people of Indi>Europeaii speech* 
^he only “ free clement. Such conditions perpetuated 
arcliaic institutions, petrifying the social system into com¬ 
parative fixity. 

We have already seen that law hardly emei*ged from its 
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primitive stage of eustom, morals. There was an ideal, at 
the most a religiatis canon, but not a civil system based 
on a secular pon^'cr. There was family tradition, infinitely 
variable, not a code of laws objectively Laid down and binding 
without regard of persons. So authority is, as it were, extended 
downwards, in eonsequence of the sacred nature of family 
descent, not outwards, according to the territorial extent 
of a political power, as in the West. That is why all authority 
has so much of the ehaiacteristics of the family, both in the 
village, which is an enlarged family, and in the caste, which 
is a kind of eudoganious family. 

The temporal power exercised by the Kshatriyas is 
likewise modeUed on that of the family. The small republics 
which are so numerous in Northern India in the first centuries , 
of history are associations of families, all equal in theory, 
from among which the man who Is to act ns chief is chosen 
bj' election. The monarchies, great and small, which develope^l 
out of these republics or absorbed them achieved a sort 
of patriarchal despotism, established in a certain line by 
hereditary succession. 

The power of the warrior and that of the priest were not 
always reconciled in the harmony preached, for instance, 
tn the works of Tdanu, The fact that the Brahmans were so 
insistent in justifying their supreme position is fairly sure 
evidence that it was disputed or disregarded. A fundamental 
Brahma^a, the ^atajmtha^ quoted by Scnnrt, contains the 
declaration that nothing is above the power of the King, 
although priestly literature is full of assertions to the eon- 
trarj', and in particular the royal unction is conferred by 
a Brahman rite. Even when we turn to the dogmas we find 
that in the historic period the Kshatriyas are frequently 
more powerful than the Bialmians, who need their protection. 

The pre-eminence of the noble, the warrior, is everjTvhere 
implied in the epics. Buddhism, which emancipated itself 
from the prejudice of caste at the very beginning, makes 
Sakyanmni spring from a princely family; it professes that 
religious excellence is the result of virtue, not of priesllv 
birth. Now, among sections which are incompletely Aryan- 
ized and still less completely Brahmanhcd, the prestige 
of knightly courage continues to be very widespread and 
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very tenaciDus. Free men or peascuts employed- in servile 
tasks, all need the hdp of him vrho '* protcets the land ", 
ktham trdt/ate, the Kshatriya, That virtue composed of 
courage and loyalty, the honour of a soldier, is not the 
monopoly of a certain Indo-European class or caste; it 
belongs to every lighting clan, ushatever its origin may be, 
aboriginal, Macedonian, Kushan, or Rajput, So the foreign 
conquerors contributed as much as the true holders of the 
Kshatriya tradition, not only to the political order of India, 
but to the classical theory of sovereignty. 


II 

AK-rUA AHU DHAttMA 

The divergence between this theory and the Vedic heritage, 
the patrimony of the Brahmans, may be measured by the 
distinction between arih<tiastra and dhtir/na^dstra. The 
gods Mitra and Varuna in the Vedas are the gge^ians, 
as a herdsman guards his flock, of an impersonal, objective 
order, inherent in the nature of things, riia. So, too, the 
dhanna of the Brahmans goes by the proper duty of each 
man, according to the caste to which he belongs; it, too, 
results from the nature of living creatures. The Buddhist 
dharma is different m that it allows no differences between 
men and in principle is valid for all; but it still expresses 
the lawful, fundamental conditions of existence. On the 
other hand, temporal sovereignty is justified only by utili¬ 
tarian motives—the interest of the eommmiity, or even the 
personal interest of the despot. ^Vhereas dharma constitutes 
the very basis of the real, arlAa aims at an end and is therefore 
dependent on an activity ; political opportunism has nothing 
to do with religious truth. 

Indeed, the oldest known treatise on the subject, that 
of Kautilya or Chanakya—^two names of the same man— 
is entirely secular in inspiration. The author, who is supposed 
to have been a minister of the Maury a king Chandragupta 
(last quarter of the fourth century B.c.j, has no object hut 
to serve the sovereign, without, however, seeing any difference 
between the King's good and that of his people. Moreover, 
J. J, Meyer, after a detailed analysis of the sourcis of this 
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workj is of opinion that the author knew none of the 
Dbarmaia^tTos but that of Baudhayana^ 

So the inspiration of dkarmaioMra is plainly quite different 
from that of The Brahmans and their dhatma 

certainly had not the hold on Indian society which priestly 
literature suggests. Politics, not theoretical but concrete^ 
depended on the authority of the Kshatriyas^ and also on an 
infuiite ^^aricty of circumstances^ much more than on 
Brahmanic ideals. If it were really true, a^ the religious 
books give one to believe, that the spiritua] and tcmpoml 
power were di%uded betwreen two strictly separate and 
indeed rival castes, we should ask how the societies of India 
managed to live at all. In spite of the appropriation of 
dtmrma by the Brahmans, the Ksliatriyas regarded themselves 
as the organi^fiers of justice no less than as the possessors 
of physical power, and that b why the claims of the priests 
remained speculative rather than effective. 


in 

aE PUBLICS 

A very archaic form of state is revcaletl by the republics 
of the Punjab and the sub-Himaiayan regions. I use the 
word “ republic ” only for lack of one more adequate to 
designate tlie non-monarchical government of an aristoor^y, 
Tlic Indian word wliich we shall agree to translate thus is 
gufiflt meaning a group (samuha^ mtftgha) of families {ktda]. 
The technical meaning coincides with the cuirenl use of the 
word in the sense of “crowd”, for here the state is simply 
the tribe or village, at least in theory. 

Buddhism first arose in one of these states, that of the 
Sakyas of Kapitavastu. There were, perhaps, a million 
inhabitants, living in independence, though under the over- 
lordship of Kosaln. Public affairs were discussed in an 
asscmblvi the president of which (mja) was elected by the 
people. Ill the same region similar states arc found among 
the Mallas of Kusinagara and Pava and among the Vrijis* 
The confedemtion of eight states bearing this name included 
the Xjichchha\is of Vai^ali, from among whom the ambitious 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Gupta dynasty (end of 
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Ihe third century)* lopk wife. They had T,Ttyr senaturs 
{ruja]^ three arehons, and nine ministers (^aiira-rd^dita). 
In the sixth centun^ the majority of the population of these 
states must have been Mongols* related to the people of Tibet. 

Turning to the other end of Hindustan* we likewise find 
republicSp doubtless more purely Aryan. It was these that 
Alexander found in the Punjab, and they were most of them 
destroyedj not by him, but immediately after his retirement 
by Chandragupta Maury a, hastening to create a native 
kingdom incorporating the regions which Iiad been invaded 
by the Greeks, One might give a long list of these people^ 
of which we often know nothing but the names given to 
them by the feUow-<rountrymen of ^legasthenes. There 
were* for instance* the Mallei (Malavos) and Oxydracae 
(Kshiidrakim), who were rivals but had combined before 
the Greek menace, exchanging wi%^cs and troops v the 
Sabarca: (Sambastai)* who hnd three arehons ; the Nys^ans, 
who were governed by a senate of SOO members, DLodortis 
remarks that the Pattalas, cxtahlbhcd at the top of 
the Indus delta, have, like the Spartans, two kings 
and a council of senators. The Greeks say nothing about 
theocracies in these Indian communities, but remark on the 
pride of the Kshalriya spirit. This pride was sometimes 
considered insolent or dangerous by the invader, and so 
the nobles of Sangala were put to deatli directly after the 
defeat of Porus, Memorable, too* was the cfoiidnet of the 
noble AgaJassi, who, when defeated by Alexander* set fire 
to their city and saved the honour of their race by its com- 
pletc extinction. 

The oceupation of Western India by the Yavnnas, shaking 
the equilibrium of the states of the Indus and its affluents, 
prepared the way for great monarchies, Gangetic and Indo- 
Greek. The latter were inspired by the example of the Persian 
monarchy* for the Greeks did not come to India until they 
were established in their solid possessions on the confines 
of Imn—Parlhia. Aria, Bactriana. It has been justly remarked 
that the same ilacedonian imperialism was responsible for 
the enslavement of the cities of Attiea and the Pclopounese 
ami for the destruction of the republics of the Punjab, 

A third group of republics is knoww to us from the Mahd- 
bhdrata. These were distributed about the upper Ganges 
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and Ihe Yamuna, or between them and the Deccan. Such 
were the Yaiidheyas, the Kunmdas, the Malavoa, the Si bis, 
the fVrjunayanas. It is not easy to date them, for we do not 
know whether these peoples were still independent at the 
time when the epic was written, itself a very vague period, 
ranging from the second century before Christ to the second 
century after. We team from this work that the Yadavas 
were a federation of small clans, each with its hereditary 
chief, and common affairs were managed by a body of elected 
senators. Here, it seems, each state is monaicldc and the 
federation is republican. 


Patriarchy furnished the societies of India with a prototype 
of monarchy, if we mean by that the government of one 
man by hereditary authority ; but it was doubtless practical 
circumstances that spread this form of state. To the invasions 
to which India was unceasingly subjected, groups of clans 
or alliances of independent peoples could not offer such 
a strong resistance &.s a large united kingdom. The empiic 
of Alexander, at once a danger and an exatnple, and the 
subsequent Greek lungdoms posed as the heirs of the Great 
King of the Persians. He was the archetype of the great 
maharajas, who claimed to be lords of the world. In this 
respect Ary-an dc%'clopment in Iran hod gone ahcfut of 
Aryan development in India. Zoroastrian monotheism was 
copied from the sole kingship of all Persia founded by the 
Achicmcnids, and there the example came from the old 
Assyrian and Babylonian Empires. 

There is nothing more remote from Aryan usages than 
hereditary sovereignty and extensive kingdoms. We have 
seen that the title of rdja does not at all imply what we nail 
royalty; It belongs potentially to every' Kshatriya, even 
in a republic. The man who, in practice, gove^ that 
is, who presides over the social order {rajaii, from the same 
rrot as Latin rex and Gaulish rim), is chosen from among 
his peers (the eajanah, his najdtdh) by election. Tlic same 
customs prevail in this respect from Germany to India 
among ^nples of Indo-European speech. 

Originally the men who choose the King {rdjakriUih) 
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are the nobles of the clan of tribe. Later the assent of the 
people becomes increasingly important. Very early the 
lower classes must have found that for protection not only 
against outside enemies but against abuses on the pmt of 
the nobles they needed an energetic king. ^Uready the 
Atharvairda contains the wish, ** May the King become 
master of the princes! (iv, Unlike the warriors, the 
people, unskilled in arms. i$ at the mercy of anyoneTS and 
the chief reason for a king^s existence is that he may make 
himself its protector. A sovereign is, therefore, 
the lord of the lower caste^ and he constitutes himself the 
guardian, the herdsman of these folk (gopd janast/a}t as 
a shepherd finds his justification in the protection of the 
Sock. 

Kingshipt then, is a purely human institution, and 
claims no ^vine right. There is only an analogy between 
gods and kings and even then the comparison is only w'ith 
Varuna, the Herdsman igopa) of the World, and Indra, 
personified power. Yet a special ritual reveals the intention 
of the Brahmans to superimpose a religious eonseeration 
on the crowning Kings. The ccreinonies of the rajasfiya 
require a year of preparation. Various ritual gestures to 
be performed by the King must be interpreted as tests 
of capacity for his office. Skill in drawing the bow, the 
symbolic raiding of at least a hundred cattle^ the symbolic 
taking possession of the four cardinal points, the execution 
of the Three Steps of Vishnu on a tiger-skin, and success 
in the game of dice show either that the new prince is approved 
by the gods or that he has the qualities needed in a monarch 
and Ibat. eonsequently, the power is his lawfully. 

Eminently characteristic of royalty, although only a king 
of the first magnitude can aspire to accomplishing it, is the 
sacrifice of the horse, advamedha. In an excclletit monograph 
P* E. Dumont describes the bcwiJderingly cjomplicated 
operations of this rite, which ensures that a sovereign w^ho 
is already victorious and powerful shall have corapjetc 
sovereignty and glory. The horn is turned loose, and 
its wanderings over the country indicate the iiTdimitcd 
extension of the King's power, and promote it. The symbolisui- 
tion of the sun by the horse is of the same order as the execu¬ 
tion of the Tliree Steps of Vishnu in the rdjasuya. Kingship 
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has a solar ajipcct; we stmll see the mark of it in Qtid^hisl 
mylholegy% and it was this that was exploited by the adulatory 
poets and artists of the Roi of Franee* A charm of 

fniitfiilness accompanies the ehams of universal dominion ; 
the King obtains sons from his wives^ plentiful harvests 
from the earth, and regular seasons and prosperity from 
the whole of natiirCi 

We have just contrasted the two extreme notions of 
Indian kingship—the simplicity of its origins, when the 
sovereign w^as elected by his peers, the nobles of the clan, 
and the grandiose claim to lordship over the w^holc human 
race and nature itself, Equidbtant between these conceptions 
is the utilitarian theory' by w'hich the literature called 
arihaid^stTa justices the royal powen^ 

The ArthaM^tro of Kautilya presents a theory of 
sovereignty which is wholly rational, but reinforced by the 
belief, then become popular^ in the divine nature of kings. 
Being devoid of any con^iideratioti of morwUty, it would 
subordinate religion to policy rather than poUey to religion. 
The supreme end is the welfare of the state. The King, 
according to the precepts of Kautilyap is not afraid to say 
in front of his tTOops, I am a mercenary like yourselves "" ; 
he is the first servant of the community* But by that very 
fact all the elements of government are concentmted in 


^ The lUndAmentfei woirk of iMs litcTBlziR! ia the a^cHbcd to 

Knulil^ti, who is tAtd to br the Bamc as Ch&nnkyn or Viehnugupta, the mitiuter 
of Chu^drai^ptii .M^ui^'b. Jf Uitt iiieiitihcatson were tmthEntki we ah[>iird 
have here the mest ewUy dated Ireotbe of all loduLb ojitiiiidty. But it ii 
well known thHt the naznes of Authora attached to anciem wurki in the Eaat 
fliand for a Craditkin, a sobool, not a hittarical mdivtdtinL The vtny fact 
tlmt kfTu^i^ laeani. If oot fraud " at Icaat erookcdficA and that in 
the work itjelf the author ie never aUled CTiAiuikyn or Yhihiiu^ptap la enough 
lo nidke oiie dubioua. Biit it ta chkrfiy the pedkutlc, Bcbohutie fonn of iLe 
wnfi that detcra one from placing it At the cod of the fourth century n.c. 
The theonci which it conUuni ore much roore ■yetenuitlreil than th^ ia 
componihle paaMif!?^ in the MaMbhAftiln^ and therefore the work scema to 
be latCT. not eariver, than that qiSo. Tlie alinities noted between it oral the 
work! Yftjfinvftikya and Naradk, aud eUfl mere the Ukeneai in oompoBition 
to the ipeculatlve, logico]^ and other idtmu of the third and fourth oenturiea 
of our era, lead lue to regard it m bcin#r oot of the perbd jtiHt after ^VJemndeK 
but of a time about seven crnturtu later, ,*ltcireover, a OArefhl criUc bju 
nqUeed mqre diftereni?e« than IlkeucfiGeB between itic picture of Indian sodetv 
riven by ^cjraathcnw and tliAt of Kautilya. allhough the two men ahould 
have been ointcmporariet, aod might have met at the court of CEiaodnumotn. 
where the -Greek him reod^Td aa ajnbejdador. 

The pourtos of the ^rtj^difni aoccasible to ua are the Bharmoi^as the 
Budiihhit Canon, and later the Epici. Later politieal works are the NuUdra 
^Ka^daka, the FVz^lniw and Smrit^ and many fnediorvat ftmuoantarfes. 
The Aflisdra contmiu part of the AriJ^idfim of E^tilya in didorCic verw 
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him, and he can say, “ L'Etai, c'est moi ” {raja rajyamiti 
prakritis^fl^kshepah)^ So the fountlation of policy is the 
education of the sovereign; self-possession and voluntaj-y 
discipline on the part of the master are the keystones of 
the whole state. tMiercas the Mahdbhdraia, with its eoilection 
of less completely systematized traditions, confines itself to 
demanding three virtues of the King—noble birth, courage, and 
the power to lead armies {saikula, ^ufotva, send^prakarsha^€t 
{i, 186, 33), the Arih^astra sets valour below mastery and 
mastery l)elow reflection prabhu, man fra). 

This theoiy of kingship deserved to remain classic. 
For it reconciled the good of the people with the personal 
interest of the King, The reason is that Kauti] 3 'a does not 
set out to give a rojadhamia^ defining the ideal of the sovereign, 
like the parallel passages in the epic, but provides the King 
with practical directions, exactly like MaehiavciU's Prince. 

IV 

TWJ: RQYXL OFFICE 

Between Vedic origins and the Arihti^itra one suspects 
a great development of policy—great enough, certainly, 
fur the latter work to fit the fourth century after Christ 
much better than the fourth century before our era. Those 
endemic scourges of India, invasion, the collapse of short¬ 
lived combinations, and anarchy, destroyed ancient manners, 
and although the viUagc organization continued to monopolize 
the political activity of the free castes, the way was opened 
to monarchy, and even to the creation of vast though unstable 
empires. This was a movement further and further from the 
almost democratic spirit of the small units which we have 
noted between the sixth and fourth centuries b-c. ; it was 
a tendency towards centralization, with the certain danger 
of falling into despotism. 

Here we see the opcratiori of two permanent influences, 
one or the other of which predominates according to the 
time and environment—the Brahmanie notion of dharma, 
which implies the speriol constitution of each caste and 
maintains a social order rather than it encourages the 
appearance of a political spirit, and the Buddhist notion 
of dAarrna, which aims at a law applicable to all mankind 
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and makes for unlimited imperialism. The one conception 
stands short of monaTchy, the other leaps beyond it and 
aspires to world empire. Ctuuidrngnpta becomes a king, 
j4soka an emperor. 

From its very beginnings, Buddhisni was utilized by 
ambitious monarelts, because it made a clean sweep of 
castes and raised no theocracy against the royal power, 
and its spread was favoured by the development of the 
monarchic spirit. If its inspiration had been fully realized, 
it would haii-e given to a power of Indian origin a character, 
abstract and not Indian, which one finds in the edicts of 
Asoka and in the patronage given to Buddhism bv rulers 
of foreign origin, Greek and Scythian. 

According to Brahmonic orthodoxy, the King-^such. 
once more, as the Varuna of the Veda—confines himself 
to being the preserver of an order eternally pre-established. 
The svadharma of each caste, which he must both defend 
and respect, provides his reason for existing and his limitation. 
According to the Buddhist theory', it is the King himself 
who sets the Wheel of the Law {dharma-ckakra) moving; 
he not only causes the Law to reign, be starts it and 
promotes it. 

In the former case, cFAorjTia is natural and original ; 
it made the blessedness of the Golden Age, which has not 
lasted. So Vishnu gave to men a first king, Viraja, and 
from him sprang a royal line of which Vena was bom, a 
tyrant who made use of his power not for the benefit of 
the law but for his erwn profit. The fi^hia slew liim and 
made sacrifice with bis b^y, and from his arm was bom 
Prithu, who swore to rule according to dhanna. This legend, 
intended to inculcate the doctrine of the divine institution 
of kingship, comes in the end to extol constitutionBl mnnarchy. 

In the Buddhist theory there is nothing primitive about 
dhanita. The beginnings of mankind were mere anarchy. 
But men made agreements [aamaydn) to keep out and quell 
the unruly elements. Ttiis sort of Social Contract does not 
underlie Buddhism alone; it is echoed in an orthodox tradition 
recorded in the ilethabharala 0d7iiipaTvan, cb, bn’ii), which 
makes 51anu the first king. Here sovereignty belongs funda¬ 
mentally to the people, monarchy is a confessedly human 
institution, and law U the result of an agreement. 
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These it is tnic. theories rather tlian facts; but they 
are theories which arose in differetit enviroiirnents* The 
view of political institutions as artificial, which in India 
as elsewhere goes with free-lbought and atomism» marks, in 
principle and if we neglect the attempted adaptation of it to 
Brahmanism^ a reaction against orthodoxy. Buddhism which 
repudiates the castes^ partakes of that conception, but 
it cliduis to go beyond it r for, though it does not regard 
the dh&rnm preached by the Buddhas as divine, it does not 
regard it as arbitrary* All these dissimilar dements* ditferent 
in theory but based oo real necessities, are nrnidgamated 
in the political thoughi of the classical age* It h agreed that 
in the simplidty of the earliest ages ^drtue and law rcigiied by 
nature* But it is also admitted that in the phase of the world 
in which wc live the state of nature would be one of w^ar of 
all against all i homo homini India would say, not 

tupuSj for the animal stage of luaoJdnd is there symlxplized 
by the voracity of the fish {mitiiya), not of the w^olT Honour 
and obedience arc due to the King who saves the weak from 
being devoured by the strong; his reign is a sign both 
of a divine boon and of the triumph of a social conv^intiQn* 
The aristocratic descent of the sovereign and his elective 
origin disappear from view. It does not matter whether 
he IS a Kshatriya, so ioiig as he protects all his subjects; 
it does not matter whether he reigns by hereditary succession^ 
provided that he uses his power for the goad of his people. 
Regicide is bwful and commendable If the King makes 
wrongful use of advantages wliieh are not given to him^ 
but entrusted to him for the public weal. 

So Indian polities consist, not in a doctrine of the state* 
but in an art of government, the keystone of which U formed 
by the education of the prince* The qualities required of 
this man arc just as canonically defined as the cliaractoristics 
of a god, a bodkisaitva^ or a fabulous spirit. A treatise on 
government has the same sch&kitie, a priori air as a treatise 
on GEstheties like the or on eroticism like 

the Kdmusuirii^ or on tlmniatic act like the Ndiyasmtra. 
Pedantic enumerations and distinctions foroed on the facts 
rather than extracted from the analysis of them—theoe are 
the methods from which the Indian mind never would and 
never could free itsetf. 
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It would take long to describe the ” King^ One can 
more briefly indicate the se’^^cn bases of government (ijratrrtt)^ 
King, ministers, territory, forts, treasure, army, friendships 
vi ); the six methods, peace* war* neutraiitj''. 
capacity of taking the field at once, aUianec, and doubtful 
attitude (\ii); the many “ thorns ” on which a ruler who 
rubs against them prieks himself—mimde'mongers, coiners, 
highwaymen, healers* mmicianSp and dancers, all of whom 
arc thieves in disguise (iv). Abstract ns it is, this dogmatism is 
full of concrete details which make the Artha^dstra the 
most attractive evidence on the social life of India that 
we have. 

The Mahdbhdfata and the early Buddhist works, SQtras 
and Jatakas, certainly give ns something nearer the naked 
reality, untouched by the systematizing spirit. But the politics 
of which they transmit the memory arc those of the feudal 
age after that of the Vedic clans* though earlier than the 
time of the great monarchies. That feudal system reigned 
from one end of Hindurtan to the other at the time of 
Alexander's invasion, and that b a further reason against 
identifying Kautilya with the nunistcr of the first Matuya. 
Chandragupta was one of the initiators of the policy of 
centralization which was practised for several hundred 
years, certainly from different centres, and culminated in 
the dogmatism of the Artha^djilra^ That, no doubt, is w'hy 
tradition places the writing of the work in his time. Cut 
that elaborately perfected art of government, in which 
Indian political thought delights^ is certainly the result 
of long experience, to which something was contributed 
by the rude energj*' and distnistfiilness of Chandragupta, 
the interest in all mankind and the sainthness of Asoka^ 
the imperialism of the Kushans^ and, again, the ivarlike 
vigour of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II. Above 
all, let us bear in mind the great influence which the Persian 
monarchy had on the Slauryas and the Kushans. Not only 
by its architecture and its sculptured decoration did the 
palace of Pataliputra recall those of Susa and Ecbatana. 

The wish to do good and to make ariha coincide with 
dfmtma —that is what has become the meaning of politics 
in the in.scriptions of Asoka* From this the classical 4dstm 
has retained, to counterbalance its"' Machiavellianism the 
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very dcficiite conviction that the ju^ification of power is the 
good of the Community- But from the grcut kings who had 
to use force and cunning to break the feudal lords it got 
the tendency to confiise [>ohcy with the right of punishing. 
In sharp contrast to the idealism of Tdj€j^harm& there b the 
rodism of the art of punishments The founder 

of the ^laurj'a dynasty^ to whom one always has to return, 
knew' from experience that a strong power is established 
only by violence and maintained only by energy and 
elasticity. Having exterminated the heirs of the preceding 
line^ he wras cautious to the point of never spending two 
nights together in the some room* We need not be surprised 
to hud counsels of cunning and regulations for the use of 
spies so highly developed in the idsira^ These teachings 
of experience^ once they are codified, produce the theory 
that fear of punishment is the foundation of legal ordcTp 
and that the King, the supreme judge, is by his nature 
exempt from every possibility of punishment (odandi/a). 


V 

ass:emdlies 

The King^s function as judge compels us to consider once 
more the successive phases of social evolution m ancient 
India. We now have to consider them in respect of the 
assemblies, wliich seem to have played an important part 
until autocracy came in. 

Subhd is the Induirt form of an Indo-European word 
which lias produceA among other terms, the German Sippe* 
and means an assemblage of kinsmen, family, clan, tribe.. 
Of equal antiquity is the notion of a head of the sabhd^ 
sabhdpali^ Uie hereditary chief of a clan or the elected chief 
of a number of kindred chms. So this notion coincides in 
part with the ancient meaning of mja. In the wide sensCp 
subkd does not so much mean, as HiOehrandt has supposed p 
a nieetiug-plnce^ m every kind of meeting—a dicing party 
X, no less than a political council or a judicud 

assembly. 

an expression often associated with s’obAd, means 
the same thing in n vogue $ez^. The as^mbly thus named 


It 
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elects the raja or approves his appointment. When he is 
crowned, accordttig to the Aihamiveda (vi, 87-8), it calls 
Upon him to show firmness, and after the ceremony a priest 
expresses the wish that the itabhd may be loyal to the prince. 
No doubt it is a gathering of free men {rafugati, iamgramd), 
Ludwig regards it as a more strictly defined body, the elected 
assembly of the representatives of the itUes* 

We can only determine the special meaning of each 
of these terms if we can find in each a sense which the other 
docs not possess. Now, has a technical meaning, “ order 
of battle." Doubtless the derivative meaning designates 
an assembly of a military character, like the Roman Comitia 
Centuriata, the members of w'hich tanked according to their 
station in the ormy.^ In the MaitclbhSrala the gathering 
of prinees summoued for the rdyasUya of Yudhishthita 
is called ^amUi feudal etiquette must have been based 
on the order of rank determined by military discipline. 
Moreover, of all the meanings of the word sabhd only one is 
peculiar to it, that of *' tribumil A trite saying occurs in 
a Jataka and in Narada ’ to the effect that wisdom belongs 
to the members of sueb a gathering. A Bre burned in 
the midst of the sabhd, midway between gods and 
men, as protector of the law and the instrument of ordeals 
(ilanu, viil, 110). 

So, then, there are two types of assembly, which 
with time have grown more and more different, having 
started from an earlier mixed form—a council of war or 
pneral headquarters and a court of justice. In both the King, 
if there is one, plays an important part. It is possible that 
in the former the Ksliatrij'as alone have a voice, whereas 
the Brahmans, as depositories of the law, are supreme in 
the latter. 

Sabhd and sami/t, thus specialized, arc very different 
from the safrAd-mmi/i' of the primitive elans or early republics 
They beromc mere administrative machinery. Fw from the 
King being dependent on them, as in ancient times, they 
are dependent on him, for to him, standing at once under 
the sign of Iiidra and under that of Varuna, both iu-ttW 
and power belong. 

.A cross-section through the various social strata, one 
’ BtmdhyopmJImj-rt, |j. ne. j j, 
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might a]jiii>&t at any date ia historical times^ would 
show all the stages of this development in being at oiice^ 
from the bottom upwards. The village assembly, grdmasubhd, 
never ceased to be a council of the kidaSt families or Unes^ 
In a town, puro, there is at least differentiation between 
law-courts and assemblies of the guilds. In the capital^ at 
the King's court, there are in addition the organ which 
decides military matters and the eoundl of niinisterst 
Tnmtris^hd. Let us look in turn, from the centrep which 
is the view-point of the King, at the army coinmand, the 
organization of justice and the administration. 

In menLionlng jffna, the army, after sahhd and samtli, we 
are following the practice of the yl tharvaveda (xv, 8). The ofHce 
of sendpati, the military leader and later the commander- 
in-chief| goes back to the earliest times. Traditionally the 
forces comprise four arms—footp horse, chariots, and elepliants. 
For those states which lay on a huge river or the sea we must 
add the navy. Kautilya mentions a sixth branch, armament. 

The foot-soldier carries a straight sword, slung from his 
shoulder by a baldric. Re is armed as an archer, and shoots 
from a sitting position, bending his bow by pressing it with 
his left foot. He also has a javelin and sometimes a spear^ 
Hk defensive armour consists of an ox-hide. The horseman 
lias two spears and a shield. A large veterinary service looks 
after the chmrgers. The chariots, which seem to play a part 
intermediate between that of the cavalry and that of the 
elephants^ fay their wTight and mobility* are draivu by two 
or four horses. Some are used for taking the courier$ of the 
command or else idols to the fighting front. The others 
carry two combatants. The driver, the like the squire 
of the mediicval lord* enjoyed especial esteem in feudal times ; 
according to ^lanu, he had to be the son of a Kshatriya and 
a Brabman woman. Many of these car-drivers were the 
bards who recited and in part improvised the epic legends. 
Lastly^ the elephants, clad in coats of mail, are living 
fortresses, bearing at least three bowmen in addition to the 
mahout. The proportions in which these elemenU were 
■combined in the army of Poms, according to Arrian, have 
been mentioned above. Nearly eleven hundred years la ter, 
in the middle of the seventh century after Christ, Hiueu 
Tsong says that his contemporar}' Harsha, having at first 
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had 50^000 mfantry, 20,000 cavalry, &nd 5,000 atcpluuits, 
afterwards liad 100,000 horses and 00,000 elephants. Vmcent 
Smith suggested that if chariots are not mentioned, it is 
doubtless because they had ceased to be used in war. 

The leaders, the aenapati and the come directly 

under the King. The cost of the upkeep of the troops is 
borne by the state, that is, the sovereign. Herein lies one of 
the strongest foundations of autocracy. There are, however, 
according to Kautilya, sections of quite different character 
in the army—-a corps of w'hat one might call hereditary 
Ptxtorians (nioufa), mercenaries {bhriialai), contingents 
furnished on short service by the guilds ^hes, 

and savage combatants, representing the non-Indo^Europcan 
element of the population. 

Strategy has its scholastic theory like politics and 
diplomacy. Every theoretically conceivable relationship 
between a power and its allies or enemies is classilied. The 
various kinds of fighting are distinguished—iu open country, 
in hoUow ground, with missiles, by saps and trenches, by 
night and by day. Ruse is declared to be surer thoji force, 
and the most effective method is the best. It cannot be denied 
that there is something low in this ingenuity. VVe shall feel 
the same thing when wc consider the esthetics of India, 
which are too often more inclined to richness than to purity 
of form, Alan’s conscience in this country, which rises so 
high in religious experience and meditation, falls below the 
average, to our European eyes, in the domains which have 
been purposely kept apart from moral and transcendental 
ends {dkarma and mckrftaj. It is in the highest degree a reign 
or utilitarianism, artka, and this is particularly true of war, 
'Which in India is hardly ever ennobled by national feeling or 
selfless idealism. Here, again, the frequent comparison of 
Kautilya to MachiaveUi is fairly just. That, perhaps, is why, 
in spite of valiant exploits and cunning treacheries, Indian 
troops have been so weak in battle against every foreign 
opponent—Greek, Iranian, Chinese, barbarian, and modern 
European, The real spiritual forces, in all except modem 
times, have lain elsewhere than in the armies. Only in our 
day is India becoming, for her own children, a eountrj* in 
the sense of patria. 
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JUSTICE 

Although the oi^oization of justice and administration 
nrc in the sphere of artfcHi they are also in that of dAomio. 
That is suffident for an inspiration which, though equaliy 
pedantic anti hair-splitting, is more elevated* that is, of more 
universal human application, to come into play. 

Tradition distinguishes between two kinds of suit, 
those of civil law {dhajufrmmxidbhm^a) and those of criminal 
law {hiTma-sam^bm^a)- In the Ariha^d^tra (ili) this dis- 
tinction becomes one between the protective measures of 
law in general, dhanna^hl^am^ and penal Iaw» or police 
measures, kunUik^-dodlumam. In this sphere the King has 
a twofold function; he secs that the law is obeyed^ and he 
takes the initiative in promoting new laws [dimrma- 
prijvartaknh). This second dutyp which was expressly excluded 
by the original theory of kingship* is a sign of the advent of 
autocracy* The old idea of “ setting the Law in motion 
is no longer interpreted simply os an action intended to cause 
the laws to l>e respected ; it means that the King can also 
make laws. So the impartial objectivity of dhanM is in 
danger of being contaminated by the not always equally 
legal expediencies of policy and aribn. The ancient legal 
writers of the D}tarnm^dsiras deplored this ; not so Kautilya^ 

This change of principle, which was so favoujublc to 
despotism, found its pretext, or its justiftcation after the 
event, in the mythical notion of regular, alternating periods, 
in which the I^w reigns and fads in turn. This idea* In which 
we shall see a kind of translation into terms of cosmology 
of the law of transmigration, had the effect of accustoming 
men's minds to the absence of law^ In these bad periods, 
in which the sense of justice and, as it were, of natural law, 
was lost, sacred law would be not only violated but 
unsuspected without the makeshift of laws made by royal 
decree* Police rule is better than anarchy; in the ccUpse 
of law* punishments have their advantage^ In the service 
of an autocrat the reign of law degenerates into a system of 
violence and penalties, dandoTilft. Every possible departure 
from the ideal order can be excused by the following principle* 
which tn the letter is irreproachable and in accorda^ice with 
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the most august tmditions : If all the sacred laws disappear, 
the King is he who restores sacred low by safeguarding correet 
eonduet in tliis world, whieh consists in maintaining the 
special character of the four castes and of the airamas.‘‘' ^ 
Thus, in one wise formula, the two poles of monarchy are 
reconciled—authority according to the ideal of Asoka, who 
declared himself the king of the I,aw {dharmardja), and that 
of a despot. 

In practice, and here scholastic ingenuity triumphs, these 
two poles are extreme cases. Careful examination of the real 
state of society reveals, by the side of dkamm, three otlier 
kinds of case, which establish a certain continuity between 
dkarvia and artAa. These (vivada-pada) arc vyavahdra, 
charUfa^ and jd^ana, Vyacahdra seems to stand for con¬ 
tractual law; sometimes it means trade, particularly 
purchase, which is a kind of contract, sometimes an ngtee- 
mciit, a pact, and also a plaint, the accusation resulting from 
a presumed violation of the agreement. Ckaritrn is usage, 
practice {dchdra). Sdsantt is the royal decree.® 

The ideal sovereign is imagined by native tradition os 
giving justice like St, Louis under the oak at Vincennes. 
He goes every day to the law-court of bis capital, of which 
he is the head, if the chief justice is the mouth. So, loo, in 
every royal fortified town there is a pnetorium, orientated 
and adorned not only with statues or Ldob but with a crown 
and a throne. In the village justice is dealt out by 
a hereditary mayor, the grdmaui. In theory ten elements 
should go to the administration of justice—the chief justice, 
who pronounces the sentence; the King, who punishes; 
the judges, who examine the fact; dharma^dstra, smriti 
(tradition), from which the sentence proceeds; gold, water, 
and fire, which are used for ordeals, the supernatural con- 
firmatton of the human judgment; the aoeountant, who 
assesses damages and fines; the scribe; and the usher. 
When we come to study the origins of logical reflection, 
we shall see what it owed to the methods of trial and of 
pleading. Here we may mcreiy note that the King, as being 
entrusted with the legal order, is liable, not to punishment but 


^ Chaiurvm^ndtmmatTtd^frnfi iokoM^achamukjthitnm 
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to religious penance for judictat shortcomings of errors— 
ft day^s fast for every guilty man not punished and three 
days’ fast for an innocent man punished (Vasishtha, six*. 
40 - 3 ), What a contrast between the astute monarch who has 
learned his lesson from Kautilya* and the ideal King of early 
Brahnmnismt carefully informed, scrupulously respcetful 
of the law of each caste, and referring in case of doubt to 
learned Brahmans t ^ 


VII 

AOSIISISTKATIOW 

The basis of administmtioUt let ns say it again, is the 
organization of the village- The grdntani, who has the 
authority^ is responsible for the payment of taxes, and therC' 
fore sees to it that the w^ork of the liclds is done. In applying 
custom-law’ he takes counsel with the elders, Five or ten 
villages arc combined under a gopa (always the same word, 
“ herdsman,” now the title of an olhcial). This district is 
part of one of the four “ quarters ” into which the provinees 
arc divided, jusi as the towns are divided into ** quarters 
The governor of one such section Is called sthAnika. Above 
him is the ndgarakaf and over all these various oQielab 
Maury a centralis&alion placed a minister of the interior, 
samdhartri. 

The first duty of these officiais is liseaL They establish 
the civil status of each individual, indicating his caste and 
his profession, and keep a register of his income and 
expenditure, land-tax, taxes on irrigation, postures, forests, 
and mines, customs and octrois^ duties on coimnereial 
exchanges, on professions, on gaming-houses, and on pass¬ 
ports, fines paid into the law courts—the money collected 
under all these heads found its way into the royal treasury 
through an admiiiislration which was as corrupt as it was 
pettifogging. So much of it as had not been diverted on the 
way w^as swalloiivcd up by the needs of the court and the army, 
in salaries of ofiicials, in pensions of the families of soldiers 
killed on service or of employees of the government w^ho had 
died in office, and lastly in public works and charitable 
foundations-* 


*■ Goytanim xt, 
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The administr&tion of the city is divided, according to 
Kautilyo, into six sections, whose duties arc the following: 
(i) The care of the artisans. Since their skill was regarded as 
an important part of the public wealth, a man who wounded 
them so as to dunitiish their capacity for work had a hand 
cut off or eye put out. The work done and the wages received 
by them were supervised, (ii) The control of foreigners. They 
were given lodging, allowed to dispose of their goods freely, 
and tended when ill, but their doings were watched, {iii) 
Uecording of births, deaths, etc, (iv) Control of retail trade 
and exchanges ; checking of weights and measures, collection 
of duties on sales, marking goods sold with an oflicial stamp 
guaranteeing their genuineness, (v) Supervision and stamping 
of manufactured articles, (vi) Collection of the tenth on the 
amount of sales,^ 

Here we arc on the edge of the economic domain, which we 
shall presently enter. But India does not distinguish between 
economics and politics as we do ; the two are merged in that 
work of political economy, the Arthniiastra. Our oonclusion, 
as regards politics, will be that the advent of autocracy 
reduced them to mere administration. That administration 
pves proof of g^t assiduity in collecting and controlling; 
it is the masterpiece of Indian social science, just because it 
is a scholastic method in action, Whether we regard tt as 
serving the state or serving the King, it is utilitarian, but, in 
our European judgment, destitute of ideas. 

For all through the ancient history of India there is no 
sign of an aspiration to win what the Greeks called or what 
we call political liberty. The rule of caste, far from t>eing 
resented as slavery, was felt to be the framework supporting 
traditional collective liberties; no individual Indian, in the 
past, wanted any other. \ man who leaves his caste, fur 
froni becoming free, falls into abasement and loses every 
legal right and every protection which comes from belonging 
to a body of his fellows, unless he enters some sect, a religious 
order, or combines with others in the same case as himself 
to found a new caste. No doubt there h much to be said 
against a system which creates antagonisms between men ; 
no doubt it was a very great merit of Buddhism that 
it preached compassion to all alike. Yet Buddhism was to 

‘ LXaiV, p. 97. 
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be defeated by the defeaders of the ancient rule, and it vas 
to tbc ideal of caste that al! India rallied. 

The interest of a just prince never oonflieted with the 
healthy independence to which the Hindu, fortified in the 
caste system, could pretend. The public good was made of 
tlic one and of the other. The rigidity of the social 
oTganiKation was even mitigated by the initiative of a realistic 
policy, while the dharma of the Brahmans raised insur¬ 
mountable barriers against despotbm. The only ruler who 
brought anything to government but pedestrian utilitar¬ 
ianism, Asoka, acted neither as a conservative nor as 
an innovator—words which in India would have no 
meaning—he behaved as a bodhisattea. As a dburmardjot 
in the Buddhist sense, be was not a Icing, but a saint. 


CHAPTER rV’ 


EcdN’OMtc Lute 

A SCIENCE named vdrUa is devoted to the study *nd 
management of the conditions of matoial life. Properly 
the word means both life and means of existence, professional 
labour, Brahmanism, according to the tradition of Manu, 
holds that the three sciences which make up human know¬ 
ledge ere vSritS, danihnlti, the science of punishments, and 
traift, the three Vedas or religious science. The materialistic 
tradition of Brihaspati rcct^iKCS only two fundamental 
sciences, varttd and dandanfh*. Kautilyo, in virtue of the 
etymology of vdritd, says that arlha t$ the iTitti of iimn, in 
other words, that it means the whole of human activity. 
The close connexion of the two lies in the fact that artha 
raises the question of ends and varltd that of means. If the 
object of politics is the possession of land, or dominion, 
a wcll-ftllcd treasury and a strong army are needed, and 
these imply abundant material resources. Tlie idea of this 
connexion is expressed in mythology. The first human 
king, according to the Vedic legends, who is sometimes 
Manu and sometimes Prithu, is not only the first saerificer, 
but a fire-bringing Prometheus and the inventor of agriculture. 

I 

wore: a^td suaisfzss 
Tfu Workert 

According to orthodox principles, economic life is the 
affair of the Vailya caste. If that caste, like the two above 
it, had a literature of its own, we should Itave valuable 
information, instead of being reduced to inferring the content 
of economic life from the form imposed on it by Brahmanic 
theory and the policy of kings. But it is idle to agh for the 
impossible ; dedicated to work, the Vaisya caste had neither 
the education nor the leisure to think about anything but 
accounts and output. 
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Yet the VaWyas were the aristocracy of the workers. 
Base and arduous tasks were left to the ^Qdras, the slaves 
(ddsj/a), and all the dregs of the people who were kept outside 
the caste system. Of these, the slaves deserve special mention, 
A free man (drj/a) might be a “ temporary " slave—if, for 
example, he pledg^ his person because he could not otherwise 
pay a fine or the costs of a law-suit, or if he was CJirried off 
in a raid- Also, if a man left his caste to enter a monastic 
order and then left the order or never entered it, be became 
a slave of the King. We should note, too, that the King 
must liberate every free man reduced to bondage by \iolcnce, 
for he is, in principle, obliged to abolish or compensate every 
injustice, and the proverb says that slavery is not for anjas 
(rtd/t'erdrjfa^ya Kautilya, lii, 13, 63). The only 

case in which a free man who had become a slave could 
not buy himself off was where he had himself sold his person ; 
he then became like the permanent slaves. Of these there 
were four kinds—bom in the house, bought, captured in a 
raid, and inherited. In all four cases the only legal duty 
owed by the slave to his mxister was obedience, the obligation 
to setre him in the matter of work. 


AgrtcuUnre 

The economic life of India is chiefly agricultural. The 
very name of arya^ in which the masters of the country pride 
themselves, means to them (root ftWisA) the tiUers of the soil, 
as opposed to the other occupants. Yet they came into 
the country as herdsmen, whose wealth lay in kine and 
horses rather than in crops. We must even, perhaps, suppose 
that the methods of irrigation on which the prosperity of 
the fields in the Indus basin depends were due not so much 
to these nomadic stock-raisers as to the settled Suraero- 
Bravidians, doubtless taught by Mesopotamian experience. 
However that may be, the Vedic Indians very early adapted 
themselves to the resources of the Punjab, rich in ytsva and 
sugar-cane. 

At first jfai-a means any grain, and later barley. It is 
often coupled with urtAf, rice. This sissociaiion summarizes 
the w’holc of agriculture, for rice, like millet, is sown in 
summer, and barley, like wheat, in winter. Sesame, beans, 
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maiWt unA lentils are also important From the 

earliest times cereab have been vi^tA to make ^ra, a fermented 
intoxicating drink* 

AUhangh certain regions are extremely productive, the 
cottntrj' has always been poor and its inhabitants underfed. 
Famines, an intermittent scourge^ were fought with magic 
formulas fn^m the Aiharum^eda i but Kautilya mentions 
more rational remedies^ such as the creation of reserves, 
providing work for the i>oor^ public assistaiicOt and calling 
on allies for help. Usually the really eflective remedy was 
improvement of the irrigation^ as to make the land give 
a regular return. But in case of w^ar or floods these wise 
measures avctc useless. So, although Mcgasthencs giv<s 
India the credit of having kept down these endemic evik 
by wise use of the water^ they were a constant danger. 

The agricultural population lives in villages^ surrounded 
by a fence and a ditch* Guards keep watch at the gates* 
and pits ore dug to catch wild beasts. For in vast portions 
of the Ganges valley the jungle is quite close* wdth only a 
belt of pasture bctw'een it and the village, near which lie 
the paddy-fields, Iti the ATtb&£dsifa methods are sought 
for counteraeting the disadvantages of the people living 
scattered over such great distances j there are special ofllces 
for centralizing the inspection of cattle, pasturesp and forests. 
Distilling and salt-deposits arc state monopolies. 

Indimrti 

Ancient industry is merely an extension of the exploita¬ 
tion of the soil, b}" using wool or textile plants or working 
day* metak or wood* The making of woollens goes back 
to the nomadic days of the Indo-Europeans, Onee they 
settled in the country* cotton seems to have become the most 
typical material. Ilerodotus describes the Indian troops 
of Xerxes as clad in cotton, and Neareho$ admires this 
vegetable wooh from which stuffs of dast^ling white aic woven* 
Tanning and dyeing are two equally an dent industries 
Carpets, brocades, and embroideries mark advance in 
mannfacture. Muslin is rivalled in dneness by silkp partly 
imported from China. 

The earhest metal-workers wrought in a matter called 
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ayas. When no epithet is attached to the 'woTtl, it swim to 
incsn hronze In the RigGcdo. But afterwards, with the 
adjective iydma. “ darV’ it means iron, and with loJu^ 
“ ted,*' it means copper. The use of gold goes back to Vcdic 
times. Tin, lead, and silver do not become common until 
the time of the Biahmatias. Gems, to which magical values 
and superstitions were attached, in addition to their orna- 
mental qualities, were prized in alt ages. 

The manufacture of chariots and waggons gave an 
importance, or rather a prestige, to work in wood and work 
in metal. For a long time only timber was used in architec¬ 
ture ; religious edifices and royal [lalaces alone were some¬ 
times built of stone. Delicate wood-carving and udaid gold 
delighted the authors of the hymns. The wood-worker 
again came into request for building ships and boats. 


Trade 

Manufactured goods were exchanged or sold. The Rigveda 
speaks chiefly of exchanges, such as ten cows for an Iiidra. 
It was afterwards that the root Art gave the words kraya, 
mkraya, >vith the sense of “ sale”. Yet the Aiharraveda (lu, IS) 
gives a spell for obtaining success in trade. No doubt, by 
the simple method of exchange (root puii, ** to barter 
a certain social class, the Pa^is, had in Vedic times amassed 
fortunes which were considered scandalous. This type 
of man is odious in the eyes of the pious ancestors of the 
Brahman caste, the authors of the hymns i he is charged 
with rapacity, usury, and impiety. Perhaps the recognition 
of a legal standing for trade in the Vai^ya caste was one 
of the first concessions to the facts that the Brahmanic 
theocracy had to make in order to ensure at least a nommal 
supremacy for itself. 

There U no certain evidence that markets esdsted in 
Vedic times. But towns and villages were already connected 
by trucks, with wells at intervals. The commercial centres 
grew up at the more important mtersectvons of routes. 
This concentration of trade at fixed points must, howev'er, 
have been long retarded by the itinerant business done by 
caravans, escorted by armed men. When studying the 
geography of the country we saw the natural routes by 
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which India was entered from outside. Early Buddhist 
LiteraturCt especially the Jatakas, tells us of the internal 
roads. “ From Maurya times onwards,” J. Przyhisbi writes, 
“ Pataliputra was connected with Gandhara by an imperial 
highway, drawn on the model of the great roads of the 
Achiemcnids, It played a great part in the political and 
economic life of India. After the foundation of the Greek 
kingdom of Bactriana commercial intercourse became very 
active between the \TrUeys of the Ganges and the Oxus. 
For caravans loaded with goods of Bactriana and Kashmir, 
Mathura w-as the first large city in Madhyadesa as one eamc 
out of the Indus valley . , , . From Pattdiputra three great 
roads radiated to the frontiers of the Empire—the south- 
w'cstern to Barygaza by Kausambi and Ujjayini, the northern 
to Nepal by Vaisali and Srsvasli, and the north-western, 
the longest, to Bactriana by Mathura and the upper valley 
of the Indus.” ^ The care of the roads lias an Important 
place in the economies of Kautilya, who makes road-making 
a duty of the King. The provinces bore the cost of their 
upkeep. From the time of the Maury a dynasty pillars were 
set along the roads to mark distances. 

In the same period much use seems to have been made 
of the waterways. VVe are too much inclined to forget that 
India was one of the greatest marine and colonizing povrers 
of the past. One took sliip for Ceylon not only atTamralipti, 
the chief port of Bengal, but at Benares and P.-itna. Sennees 
which, it is true, were irregular and dangerous until knowledge 
of the monsoons became general in the first century, connected 
Bharukachehha (Broach), the ancient, more northerly, 
equivalent of modem Bombay, with Babylon on oue side 
and with Suvarnabhumi (Lower Burma) on the other. 
Either through the Persians and iVrabs, or direct, a coimcxion 
was established with Egypt by the Red Sea,* and the advan¬ 
tage of eommwrce with the east coast of Africa was not 
neglected. Shipping was, however, chiefly drawn to the 
Far East, where it linked up with Chinese trade after putting 
in at many ports in countries colonized from India. This 
expansion towards the south of modern Indo~China and the 

» CCTl, p. s. 
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East Indian islands began, according to Ferrand, in the 
third or even the fifth century before Christ ; Kroiii is of 
opinion that expansion to the islands did not start before 
the bepnning of our era. Kaundinya, who started the 
Indianization of Fu-nan (southern CamlK^ia and Cochin- 
China), should be placed, according to Pelliol, in the second 
half of the first century after Christ at the latest. In the 
Champa region, still further away (Southern Annara), this 
process must have occurred a hundred years later. Sumatra, 
the Isle of Gold (Suvantadvipa), and Java, the I*and of 
Barley (Yavabhumi), were highly flourislutig in Gupta times, 
when, for example, Fa-hien landed on the latter island. 

This great radiation of Indian influence, extending 
from Madagascar to Tongking, was not merely an endeavour 
to acquire material wealth. It also aimed at religious ends. 
Vishnuism, Sivaism, and Buddhism all sought to take root 
in new soil, apparently without their rivaby giving rise to 
violent conflicts. The Indianizotion of the Austro-Asiatics 
and of the Malayo-Polynesians docs not seem to have been 
the result of ferocious wars. Although these conquests 
were so far away, they were simply an extension of the 
policy by which the Deccan had been, though very unequally, 
subjugated. 

In what we call India and outside it, every civilizing 
effort of the Aryans is of a coloiiiiiing character. One might 
say without paradox that the first colony of the lndo-.4ryans 
was the Punjab and the second the valley of the Ganges. 
We know tliat, in spite of that sense of a vocation and that 
obstinate will, displayed over thousands of years, an immense 
amount of colonization has still to be done in India itself. 

Indian trade was connected witli that of Central Asia 
by a mountain track which ran from Kabul to the upper 
valley of the Oxus, east of Bactra (Balkh). Here it was 
crossed by the route which, running from west to cast, 
passed round the north of the Hindu Kush, crossed the 
Pamir, and by the upper Tarim came to Chinese Torklstan, 
and so to Yarkand. North of the Pamir one could go from 
Moracaiida (Samarqand) in Sogdiana to Kashgar on o 
tributary of the Tarim. 

By these routes the silk travelled from China to Syria. 
By them, apart from the sea-route, Indian expansion and 
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Chinese expansion met, and came into coiifUet at the time 
of Pan'Oh’ao's expedition to Persia between 73 and 102* 
From its beginnings Buddhist missionary enterprise Juid 
travelled along the trade-routes of Hindustan. Spread itig 
to Bactrianaand Kashmir, it reached Turkistarif and did more 
to unite India and China than eeonomic needs had been 
able to accomplish. The relationships which were established 
between the two countries froni the first century of our 
era onwards were subjected to variom vicissitudes j from 
the fourth to the seventh century they were intensive, 
and the homogeneity of culture established by Buddhism 
from the north of Iran to the west of China could not but 
encourage commercial dealings. 


Guilds 


Economic organization seems never to have cumdded 
with the abstract order of the castes. It inyolves special 
groups, the name of which is (sani in Pali). This term, 
w^bich in the Vedic period means a row, an Btlignment, takes 
in the Smritis the sense of a corporative association for 
all kinds of workers—tillers of the soil, herdsmen, saiLors, 
artisans, traders, bankers, even Bmhmans expert in Veda 
(Manu, viii, 41 , commentary ofMedhatithi)* The .Vt^pdfcJtAa- 
jdlakiit (iVj 411) mentions, among eighteen guilds not other¬ 
wise named, the wood-workers* metal-workers* leather- 
dressers, and painters. At the bead of each corpKjration 
was a “ deacon " {jcllhakal, who acted ns president {pamttkha) 
and was an important personage at the King's court. It is 
characteristic of Indian society that a man standiug alone 
counts for nothing. Just as the costclcss sought to found 
pseudo-castes of their own, so there were srtnis even to 
protect the interests of bandits* highwaymen, and ascetics. 

Professional occupation is often handed down from 
father to son, like caste. Thus there were families of smiths* 
carpenters* potters* which were themselves grouped so as 
to form villages of smiths, carpenters, and potters. The 
powers of the guild were legislative* judicial, and exoeutivc. 
Order within the corporation was maintained by rigid 
diseipUne, and the King was strictly obliged to safeguard 
the customs of the guilds {Namdo, x, 2, 3) and to accept 
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their decisions.^ The sdinissioo of nevr itieitihers &iid the 
expukion of old ones required s decision by the nsscmhly. 
The merchant guilds did not develop so far ai those of the 
craftsmen- The latter did not aU enjoy equally high con¬ 
sideration ; wheel weights^ basket-mahers, potters, weavers, 
leather-workers, and above all barbers were regarded as 
men of inferior calling, as were butchers and fortune-tellerSp 

II 

PROPERTY 

Land 

TI»c production and distribution of wealth depend on 
the system of ownership. This, in primitive Aryan society, 
took the form of family ownership. The father had the 
right to distribute his goods among his sons, and land m 
particular {hshetra) might be distributed diffe^tJy in 
successive gcnerattoiis. In riie case of joint faxtiilies. In default 
of the father his eldest brother took his place. Where the 
inheritance was di^ded up among the sons, aU received 
a share, the eldest getting slightly more than the rest. Failing 
a son, the inheritance fdl to the son of the daughter. 

The type of ownership varied as the land was of one 
or another of three kinds—arable (odrhi), pasture, and forest. 
Arable land was the object of private ownership \ p^asture 
was owned in common by the various families of tlie village j 
forest belonged to whoever cleared it. 

All this was changed by the institution of the castes 
and the introduction of monarchy. Only a free man can 
lawfully own property. For instance, there is no legal inhciit- 
ance for a eastclcss nurn. Even the property of the lower 
castes becomes insecure. The Vaisya is by nature a tax- 
pavci, and it is very usual for him to be exploited by the 
nobles. The Sudra is a serf, who can be dispossc^d and 
slain at will. No doubt practice was less insane and barbarous 
than theory. There were Sudras who amassed great fortunes 
in trade. In reality the position of the lower castes depended 
on the actual standing given them by the Kshatriyas more 
than on the regulations evolved a priori by the llrahman 
legal writers, 

* SontMb Komar Dbs, Tite tkofunau //iitorsr of Jndiw. P- 2*1- 
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But the Kshatriyas, who in principle were the lawful 
owners of landed propert y, like the priestly cla$^ gradually 
found their rights restricted as the power of the King increased. 
The whole of the land becomes, at least in theory, the property 
of the sovereign, and the proof of it is timt ail property which 
has no owner or loses its owner reverts to him. Therewith 
the nobles fall into the position of feudal lords, and the 
Vaisyas to that of tenant farmers. 

Revenues end Coinage 

As government becomes more and more cenlraliEcd, 
the King is no longer the holder of a vague overlords hip, 
but the organizer and user of all property. Of the different 
kinds of agricultural produce, part is set aside for him by 
the mayor of the village or a state ofTicial, the proportion 
varying between a twelfth and a sixth. A tithe may also 
be exacted on human labour, in the form of eorv6es. 

There is no doubt that the flow* of wealth of nil kinds, 
particularly of taxes, to the central government was simplified 
and also stimukited by the use of money. According to 
Arrian, the Hindus had gold coins before the invasion of 
Alexander—prultably the nisAkua with various types 
(viiParupa), of which neeklaces were made, and the iSatafadttas, 
which weighed ten ktishnolaa (the berry of Abnis pccatorhis, 
a unit of weight) and, according to the Veda, were equivalent 
to a hundred cow's. Another coin, about the value pf which 
we have no information, was the kdrshdpana, wliich was 
at first of copper and later of silver and gold. Under the 
Guptas the use of the word tfindra, from Latin d^noniu, 
for a gold coinage points to Roman influence. It was 
generally allowed, about the Christian era, that money 
should produce interest, which was reckoned at 13 per cent 
per annum. Exemption from the tithe collected on income 
was enjoyed by " learned ” priests, women, children under 
the age of puberty. Brahman students, ascetics, slaves, 
cripples, and sick persons. 

State Socialisin, The Poverin of India 

The needs of the different states raised an infinite number 
of impediments to trade—duties to be paid on crossing 
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froaticr$, town dustoms dues, tolls, etc* TraveUcrs 

had to pro\nde themselves with passports^ their declarations 
as to the value of the goods which they transported were 
ehecbctl minutely^ and the tax^Ilector, the palJeemanp and 
the spy vied in s^eal for the profit of their master, the head 
of the state. Ho, not only as King hut as the manager of 
the national property, which^ whatever its real si^e, was large 
compared with that of individuals^ had a direct interest in the 
public wealth* Knutilya shows the ejctent to which economics 
contribute to politics^ and advises princes to have superin¬ 
tendents to control mines, wearing. irrigatioD^ stock-raising, 
and trade, all the sources of wealth. Business would have 
been subject to the most absurd red tape if the Arihai^ira 
had ever had the force of law—checking of prices, the profit 
being laid down at 5 per cent for local trade and at 10 per 
cent for foreign goodsp and increasing penalties in case of 
infringement of tlie regulations* All these are significant 
features of Indian society, which was developing under 
the influence of monarchy into a sort of enJightened des¬ 
potism ", which was practically state socialism. 

But the development was theoretical rather than actuaL 
The only politico] ideal of the countries of India was a wbe 
administration ^ of w^hieh a few potentates of the first magni¬ 
tude gave diilerent models* But tliat administration was, let 
us say it again, an ideal much mthcr than a permanent reality. 
In spite of all its possibilities of opulence. India was and 
remained a poor country. Even mare than by the treasury^ 
the peasant is perpetualty victimized by the money-lender; 
for he is too ignorant, ai^d often too far away from markets, 
to sell his own produce. The money-lender therefore buys 
the whole available harvest at a price which he fixes bv his 
own authority, pays the required amount of rent and land 
revenue to the state, and keeps all the res"t as interest on his 
loan " ^ 

This wretched exMence of the immense majority of Hindus 
explains some of the forms of thought which we shaU find 
when we study individual religion and philosophy. It created 
a Tnelaiicholy pessimism, a hatred of life^ at least among the 
unprivileged castes. It inspired, by the transposition of 
facts into ideab^ the conviction that under-nourishment 

^ CLTO, p * 4*. 
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and diminished activity were means to salvation. While 
the Brahman sets himself up as a god to whom honaiir and 
profit arc due, the matemlislic ascetic, who denies dharmOj 
the Yogin, contemptuous of ntuai, anil the Jain or Buddhist 
monk, who as an individual owns nothings will preach 
forms of religious life in which money does not matter- 
Sacrifices are very costly, and only possible for the rich. On 
the fringes of aristocratic orthodoxy sects of the non-possessors 
will rise in swarms, full of ardour and audacity, Thej' will 
not aim at changing the social order, but they will take to 
themselves mighty compcnsatiDns and incomparable repara¬ 
tions in the spiritual order. Not having enough property 
to win the favour of the gods, they will dispense with all 
worship, or they will teach that the only true sacrihee 
consists in knowing, or else in loving. 


PABT THREE 


SPIRTTU^VL LIFE 

ReUGIONS and PHnwOSOFRXES 

R ites and institutions have introduced m to the religious 
life of India* We im$t now look at that religious life 
from mthirit from the point of view of men^s eonseiences- 
For the very reason that the character of India was made 
up of a welter of different things, the elements of reflection 
were extremely heterogeneous, and one would say that 
there was all the more need for thought to concentrate in 
order to attempt some sort of unification* And indeed the 
collective efforts of meditation have nowhere been so intense 
and systematic as in India, Alniost every activity was 
religioasf and in the among the races of higher culture, 
religion made sufBctcnt appeal to personal reflection to 
deserve to be called philosophy* Speculative systems free 
of dogma and ritual existed from the dawn of historical 
times, and more than one of them afterwards gave birth to 
dogmas and ritual. Religious thought and free thought 
rmi into one another endlessly* 

To divide the history' of Indian thought into phases 
must needs be aji arbitrary process of over-sinipliflcatiou^ 
The religious life of the country, like its sexual life, is nothing 
but the confused total of local traditions* the history of ’which, 
far from being written^ is hardly possible to write. From 
Kashmir to the Alaratlm country, from Bengal to Malal^ari 
conditions vary very greatly, and in any one of these regions 
the many strata of the population are dlanded by insur¬ 
mountable differences. An immense supply of nolens on 
folk-lorCt a searching examination of mannerSp a thorough 
clearing of overgrown jungles of literature* and an abundant 
booty of archicological finds would be necessary everywhere 
before a few inferences eould be drawn. Treating of India 
in general* we are bound to be vague. 

Xor k that all. In assuming a priori a development 
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m the world of Indian thought) we nin against native sentt- 
ment. Let us admit that the impulse to look for development 
in every domain, even when the facts do not compel us to 
do so, may be a European prejudice. Let us draw a lesson 
from the dislike which the Hindu shows to sharing the 
principles of our “science” on this point, A custom or 
a belief may be much older than the earliest document 
attesting its cidstccice. What does this mean, but that 
the very precautions of criticism may lead us astray, and 
that we have something to learn from those very peoples 
which Europe is instructing in Imtorical method ? When 
the Hindu rejects the explanations of the Westerner, he 
does so in virtue of a knowledge—vague, no doubt, but 
lively and direct—of the mentality of the people and the 
local conditions, which Europeans do not sufficiently take 
into account. Having mode this reservation, we can and 
must attempt to look for changes in the course of the ages ; 
and the less dogmatic we are the less we shall court disaster. 


CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN'S 

1 

PRE-ARYAN ORIGIN’S 

The Munda Element 

' I 'HE barbariiins who speak Austro-Asiatic tongues of^ 
^ Munda type form the lowest substratum of the population 
of India. Not only were they the original iiihabitants, but 
vast reservoirs of ** uncivilized ” mankind still survive in 
the hill districts, away from the great roads and centres of 
culture. The Sontals of Chota Nagpur and the Kols ore at 
this stage to-day. Students of India were too long blind to * 
the permanent inilucDoe of this factor, both racial and 
linguistic. It needed the curiosity of Sylvain Ldvi, directed 
to place-names, to raise the question tn all its bearings, 
and it needed the competence in Austro-Asiatic philology 
of his disciple J. Przyluski to produce definite results which 
are already very remarkable. It U established that the most 
ancient element in India is of the same race as the peoples 
of the Nicobar Islands and Malacca. * 

The religion of these tribes may be described as being..' 
based on totemism. The members of a group feel themselves 
to be one in that their life is the actual life of a vegetable 
or animal species. So the principle which aninuites them 
is at once immanent and transcendent i and here we must 
recognize the first experience of an attitude from which 
many later metaphj'si^ systems were to proceed. « 

Vegetable energy is veiy widely venerated. Elating*' 
offers a way of capturing this force by absorption of the 
spiritual principle. India was to keep the conviction that# 
existence is a question of food, and of that axiom, based on 
elementary observation, it would discover many subtle 
applications. Moreover, to prinutive man the spectacles 
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of the vegetable world bears witness to the po1>'inor])hkiT] 
-of nature more ctearly^ than that of the animal kingdom. 
That a tiny seed should produce masses of verdure, and that 
all that luxuriance should end in new seeds, which men 
can use or destroy, a fact to be seen on cverj' side in the 
jungle which was the normal environment of mnn in India, 
no doubt planted in men’s minds the notion of a mechanical, 
spontaneous evoliition, which could, however, be arrested 
by human intervention. Even in its most abstract interpre¬ 
tations, tliis evolutiem would continue to be described in 
“ v^etable ** terms; the manifestations of existence result 
from seeds which ripen and fructify with a view to subsequent 
sowings without end, unless there Is destniction by 
torrcfactioii. 

The lower peoples of India were many of them cannibal, 
For them the best sacrifice of all was the consumption 
of the raw flesh and hot blow! of human beings. This practice 
is in accordance with the principle of totemism, which finds 
the essence of universal life in the life of the species. These 
bloody riles are quite unlike Dravidian or Vedic saerillccs, 
and are doubtless the prototype of those exceptional rites, 
of which elassica] orthodoxy preserved the memory, in which 
■ the victim was a man. 

Idost of the features which Ldvy-Bruhl has noted as 
characteristic of ** primitive ” thought are to he foimd not 
only among the less eivilisscd peoples of India, but in a great 
many aspects of Indian thought in the syncretic form assumed 
by it in historical times. Such, for example, is the prclogicaf 
mentaUty, which never dies out, in spite of attempts almost 
as ancient as itself to set up a logical discipline. Such is the 
conviction of the eftieacity of desire or thought. Such are 
the belief in continuance after death, and that in the power 
of an individual, living, dead, or divine, to be in more than 
one place at a time. 

So it is one of the great differences between the West 
and India that the latter has always hoarded in her bosom, 
in the midst of highly refined cultures, elements which have 
remained, as it were, in their crude state. The ** barbarian ” 
invaiMons inflicted on her from outside were never as barbaric 
as some permanent factors in India herself. 
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Dravidian, and Semitic Elements 

The Dmvidian cuU^ left on the religions of the classical - 
period traces whjch^ if not deeper, were at least more definite 
than those of the pre-Dravidian cults. One religions act in 
particular stilt bears their mark—pdjd, the veneration of 
an idol- To do worship to an image, to water it or scent it 
or hang it with garlands, is quite a different act from a blood- 
sacrifice. Flowers, scents, and the rest may, no doubt, be* 
regarded as offerings, but they are attentions rather than 
^fts. Stone or wood, a statue is the symbolic object of a cult in 
that it is "cultivated^', rendered flourishing and prosperous, 
and therefore capable of radiating beneficent influences. The 
negritos who practise such rites are gcnlle creatures, very 
unlike the Kols with their bloody sacrifices. ,r 

In this religion grossness and ferocity are to be found -* 
in the gods rather than in man. Most of the deities are 
females, and this accords with the preponderant place held 
by women in matriarchal societies, from the .\sianic peoples-^ 
of Cappadocia to the dwellers on the seaboard of the Bay 
of Bengal. The hideous ogresses who still rule in the temples 
of the south-eastern coast of the Deccan perpetuate this 
form of divinity. There is no doubt that Kali the Black 
and Durga the Unapproachable would never have been 
brought into the Brahman pantheon if Dravidian goddesses 
with names ending in -amma had not stood as prototjipes. 
It h even to be supposed that Krishna, the very much 
Brahmanized black demigod, keeps up some connexion 
Tvith the primitive rites of the Dra^idians esiKcUUy when that 
mystic bridegroom of pious consciences assumes, and that 
too in the Bhagai adgifd^ the aspect of a devouring monster. ‘ 

So, then, the dark-skinnetl Indians were particularly^ 
alive to the maleficent and fearful attributes of the absolute, 
the numinmum which Rudolf Otto, following Darkheim, 
describes As one of the tw^o faces of the sacred. TJiey not-" 
only feared the gods, as did some of the contemporaries 
of Epicurus and LuercUiis ; they were terrified of them. 
No doubt the caresses lavished on their images tended to 
make them inoffensive^ When Hinduism coaxes the destroying 
gixi by calling him the Propitious or the Benevolent, Siva, 
it is acting in the Dravidian fashion. 
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^ The gluttonous, griurimg goddesses rule the fruitfulness 
of nature. The masculine aspect of that fecundity is repre¬ 
sented in an impersonal manner by many phallic emblems. 
This is the origin of the fetishism of the ftngo. so widespread 
in classical India, where, from the beginning, the name 
home by uni versa] spirit is the Man, Purusha. Here again 
the religion of Siva forms the bridge between Oravddian 
superstitions and orthodoxy, for the swallower assumes the 
character of the great generator; indeed, the chief oontri- 
bution of the Dravidians to the abstract thought of Hinduism 
might well be the idea which had such a great future before 
it, though foreign to Vedism—that production and destruction 
+ come from the same principle. 

, We know nothing about the amalgam of Sumerian and 
Dravidian ideas which must have reigned in the Indus 
basin before the coming of the Aryans. But through it the 
religions of India are in part derived from the ancient 
religions of Mesopotamia. Animism, the belief in creation 
by the efficiency of the Word, and the worship of a Slother 
Goddess are very old Asianic and Sumerian convictions, 
and Iranian Ahiira and Vedic Varuna are continuations 
of Anu. god of the sky, but also of rain and therefore of 
water, who was worshipped at Sippar and Nippur from the 
beginning of the third millennium b.c. The similarity of 
name bctiveen Ahura (Asura in Vedic) and Ashur.'the 
eponymous god of Assyria, is striking, and we may add that 
the aptu of the Babylonians is probably equivalent to apas 
(waters) in the Vedas. Many Semitic legends, especially 
Assyro-Ba by Ionian, were brought by the same road into 
the inheritance of India, such as the story of the Deluge, 
which must, in its most eastern form, have united with the 
myth of Manu. Lastly, Chaldsoan astrology was also handed 
■doHTi to the Hindus. 


II 

THE BELIOIOX OF THE VEOrc ARYANS AND E,\Rly 
BRAIIMANISM 

The Vedas 

In comparison with the religions of the other races 
of India, the primitive religion of the Aryans is one of which 
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we can have some positive knowledge, for we have abundant 
evidence for it in its veLriooa forms. We must remember 
that the the Indo-Iranian branch of nil the peoples which 

speak Indo-European languages, can be studied in their 
Iranian aspect in Avestic literature and in their Indian 
aspect in the Vedas, and that the two series of works show 
very close affinities* 

Here the difhculty lies in the interpretation of the docu¬ 
ments. The two literatures developed mdependently, and 
it is rash to draw eondusiom from their likenesses about 
the original phase from which both have come* The most 
ancient parts of tlve Avesta, the GaihaSf preach the refor¬ 
mation of Zoroaster, which was not earlier than the second 
half of the seventh ^ntury B*c., and was a reaction against 
the previous cults, iMany expressions survive from those 
cults, but only appear in the lateA vesta, which was 
compiled in the second and third centuries of our era* and is 
therefore contaminatcrl by elements a thonsajid years more 
recent- The Ki^ifdaand Ailutrvaveda are on the whole more 
ancient than the G&ihas of Zoroaster, but they already have 
an Indian, or at least a Punjabi character* And ’while we have 
much information about the use made by the Brahmans 
of the Vedas, we have very little about the rites practised 
at the time when the hymns were evolved, about 1,000 or 
1,500 years before Christ* ^ 

The document which is earliest in inspiration, although 
it was compQed last of all tbe Vedas^ is the Alharv^3a)eda^ 
a collection of magical formulas- In all probability, the 
original form of the religious act, karman, was a direct 
action by which a man, not yet a priest but the posscasor 
of certain forms of words, could by the dlicacity of those 
words bend nature to the ftehievement of his purposcs. 
This fundamental convidioa was to leave a permanent 
mark, but speculative inquiry would aim at an acquisition, 
prdpiit not the mere satisfaction of curiosity. ’What the 
Aryans of early India sought to obtain in thb way ’ft'as the 
goods of this world—subsistence, a minimum of w^cll-bcing, 
ev'^en wejilth+ a full life, not cut off by premature death, 
and male descendants, who alone were qualified to continue 
after the fathcris death the offerings which supported the 
the life of their ancestors. Now, protection against evil 
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forces—devils, the hungry dead, plague:, human enemies, 
ivild boasts—and the provision of descendants are Ijoth 
to be secured by direct Influence cKcrcIsed on things. 


/fifes and Magic, The SfUaral Order 

What the formula needs, and all that it needs, to be 
successful is correctness. The Brahman vrord sattjam^ which 
is often loosely translated “ truth ”, simply means ritual 
correctness. This too was to become a permanent clement 
in the thought of later times; truth would be a matter of 
normality and propriety, not of confonnity to an object. 
To Imow “ in the right way ”—that was the way to succeed 
In all circumstances. 

The axiom Implied in this magic, that the right formula 
is infallible, holds good both for what is in order according 
to nature and for what alters the course of events for the 
benefit of man, as an individual or as a group. In other 
words, formulas (mantra) ensure the normal order of natural 
events, such as the succession of the seasons, the fertility 
of the bnd, or the fniitfuluess of animals, no less than the 
tw'ist given to natural laws by a particular will. Here was 
another factor for all later Indian thought to retain. Nothing 
is effected save by a Jaw in the sense of a norm, the average, 
regular order or the accidental, exceptional order. After¬ 
wards the name of dharma was given both to natural 
existence and to legislation, to the order of objects and to 
the moral order. The Indo-lraiiians had not yet con¬ 
structed that supreme “ category ” ; they contented them¬ 
selves with a w'ord to designate the order of constitutive 
principles and of universal stability, the aska of the Iranians, 
the rite of the Vedas; but they brought about that very 
order, like the order created by a particular wifi, by 
sacrificial formulas. 


Sacrifice and the Gods 

Rita as the basis and sacrifice (yajtia) as the means, and 
the means to tlmt same basis—such was the foundation of 
Ary^ beliefs. From the idea that the world subsists bv 
sBciihces the greater part of later speculative development 
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sprang. WTieu it was no longer possible to suppose that 
the mere action of nn individual man could ensure the 
pcmiiinencc of fundamental natural conditions^ it was 
imagined that rila was the result of sacrifices made by 
certain gods, or by all the gods. It was even conceived that 
the w'orld is a sacriiicc* The \'‘edss, in the strict sense, 
stop short of this point. The authors of the hymns, less 
cxclusis’cly and crudely magical than those of the 
JtJtarvaveiia, thought it advantageous to utter the praises 
of the gods in order to obtain from their favour the realiaa* 
tion of human purposes: instead of themselves producing 
the desirid phenomena, they left it to a ** wished god ” 
{Uhta devata) to satisfy their desires. Ritual correctness 
influences the gods, and Influences tilings through the 
intervention of the gods. 

This was not such a great change as one may suppose, 
for the gods are natural forces, most of them barely 
anthropomorphized. Although the theorj' that the Vedic 
pantheon bad its origin in phiblogical circumstances has 
been pressed too far, it is certain that a Btiiaen implies for 
n certain group of facts a twinrfi. A type exists when a word 
b found to give the data of e,xperiencc a sign and an 
expression, which soon become their essence. 

Hita never becomes a mere arbitrary' institution, the work 
of a god. Tlie gods themselves, entrusted with maintaining 
it in the universe, are only its keepers (gopa), as a herdsman 
has charge of his herd- This task falls on Mitra and Varuna. 
These two brothers, the first sanctioning contracts and 
ruling the friendships of men and the second governing the 
revolutions of tlie heavens and bearing witness to alt actions, 
predominate over the carhest Indian reflection on the 
cosmic order, the social order, and their relations. The 
mainly " formal ” character of their function makes them 
the most typical gods of India, which in every age. as we 
shall see, is inclined to define objectivity by correctness of 
operation, by canons of right practice. The other gods arc 
merely personifications, often pale and abstract, of natural 
phenomena or instruments of worship. 

Ferliaps wc should say, not “ or ”, hut ” and The 
naturalbtic explanation of former times and the ritualistic 
explanation, more recent in £urope but classical in native 
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Br&hmanUntr might be iiitetprcted more profoundly as 
systematized aspects of a single reality, Agni is the sacridciol 
dre as well as the element fire, Pa/janya is the art of rain¬ 
making as well as the tain itself. Vshas is the delicate 
charm which drives away darkness and restores the light 
as well as the delicate dawn. Soma is the moon and filso 
the sacrilidal drink, for the moon, emptying and refiiiing 
without end, shows itself to be a cup of immortality. With 
regard to this we should note that in the Indian view an 
object is a force, and being is thought of only in reference to 
action ; it is important to obsen’e this principle in operation 
at the very beginning of Indian thought. 

In a domain where the spirit of system has given proof 
of its vanity we shall beware of believing in the value of one 
single explanation. Not all the gods in the Vcdic pantheon 
arc of this part natural, part ritual character. Underneath 
them we find the more anejent pair, common to the whole 
Indo-European stock of beliefs, of the Sky Father and the 
Earth Mother, Characteristic of the narrower range of 
Indo-Iranian beliefs is the honour paid to light iu its various 
aspects. The gods (druo) are properly beings of light, shining 
or heavenly, and it was by an accident of history that the 
dev of the A vesta became anti-gods or demons. In 
sectarian and even Buddhist forms, a cult of the Sun 
continues all through religious development. In part it is 
derived from Vishnu in the Vedas; his Three Steps 
sjTiibolizc his conquest of the three w'orlds. If we look for 
other sources, we may remember Savitri, the \nvifying 
power of the sun’s heat, and Pushan, the stimulant which 
causes plants and cattle to grow. I»litra himself is an aspect 
of Surya, the sun. 

By the side of the metaphysical and moral god, Vanina, 
and the ritual god, Agni, the ^'edas give a very great place 
to another deity, Indra. The bewks make these tliree figures, 
in turn or simultaneously', the very prototype of godhead. 
The storm which fertilizes the earth by pouring water on it, 
according to the myth of the liberation of the clouds in the 
form of cows, and blasts the demons whieh oppose that 
fertilizBlion, is simply' the aspect of Indra as a natural 
force. He, and he alone, has a very concrete human 
character ; he stands for the Aryan in his victorious war with 
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Das>TJf tbe dark-skinned first occupant of the country, who 
is symbolized by the demon Vritra. Force is his essence, 
and if, like all the gods, he owes his continued existence 
to ambrosia, he consumes it like a drunkard and glutton* 
Having won his celestial rank by his exploits, he has the air 
of a deified hero* MoreoveCp his connexion with the eompany 
of the gods is always uncertam; sometimes he is the son 
of Dyaus, and sometimes of Tvashtar* From the fact that 
he is inv oked with Varuna as a witness of the treaty struck 
by the people of Alitanni in northern Mesopotamia (1400 n.c.), 
we may wonder if he is not more ancient than the arrival of 
the Aryans in India. Indeed, he is known to the Iranians, 
but, doubtless binder the influence of the moral side of 
Zoroastrianism, he is placed among the demons, either 
because he h a dev^ or on account of certain unedifying 
passages in his story. None the less, he is the most Indlaii 
of all the gods. He is advised by Vishnu, the god of sacrifiee, 
and combines with him in a dyarchy which is an anticipation 
of that of the llrahniim and the Kshatriya. 

Gofis of secondary or still lower importance are numerous, 
Mitra and Varuna, coujdcd under the name of Adityas, 
are sons of Aditi, the Unlimited, the Indian for^n of the 
Great Goddess of Asia Minor* The Asvhxs, or Horsemen, 
also called the Nasat^^as, are the Indian Dioscuri. Rudrii, 
the Hoarer, personifies all that cattle-owners fear — storm 
and plague* His sons arc the Maruts, the hurricane ^vhieh 
deseend from the mountains where he dwelb^ Since the 
protection of the lining depends on him^ he is supposed to 
have remedies for the pests w'hich he lets loose. So Rudra 
is a first sketch of the destroyer whom men afterw^ards, to 
conciliate him, called the Propitious^ Siva* 

In the compotsition of the Indian pantheon al>straet 
reflection can be seen at work in tw^o ojjpositc directions. 
We have seen how' the pre-Indian gods Mitra and Varuna 
are concerned with contracts and the maintenance of order 
respectively ; the latter watches in particular over the oath* 
Aryanian presides over marriage. In contrast to these old 
deities, others, already^ more Brahmanic than VediCi are mere 
personified abstractions—Sraddha. Faith ; JIanyu, Anger • 
Pnijapati, the Lord of Creatures. 
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Tkt Exegesis of the Vfdoj 

The confiLsion wliieh we see, the different strata of 
religiom life at which we guess^ give the present-day reader 
■ of the the impression of many serious discreponcieSi 

But it has taken more than a century of Indian studies for 
these evidences to become manifest. The master-keys with 
which it was attempted to force the secret of the text were 
systems of etymology, lang^iage^study, mythology, or 
ritualism, and from Colebrooke to Bcrgidgrie hardly anyente 
questioned that the content of the text was a systematic 
whole. L+ Renou's objective examination in. Les Mnitres 
dc la pkUoiogie vMiq\ie (Paris, 1928) gives an exccUent account 
of the way in which exegesis, for a long time dogmatic, 
has advanced towards conelusions which arc not sceptieai* 
hut relativistic. The mythology of the Ri^da^ according 
to Wintcmitz/ is in a state of growth, and so is the text 
itself. Nothing could be more arliiieial than the arrangement 
of the most ancient part (books ii to vii), w'hcrc the hymns 
are grouped according to the god praised and the number of 
lines. Tlic Later parts, the first and tenth books, border on 
^ the literature of the Brahmianas. No doubt when a collection 
was put together by arranging already existing 
stan7.a5 there were many interpolations. The stanzas them¬ 
selves were already a mass of incODsistencies, some aimL^g 
at flattering a god or toadying to princes* others being 
used to accompany w sacrifice or a funeral, and yet others 
giving a dramatic dialogue or a philosophic reflection. 
-^Between the expositions of priestly ritualism, like those of 
the earliest Brahmanas (of the sixth century Bi€*, for 
example) and the not merely Aryan but Indo-Huropeatt 
inspiration (the Germans unjustifiably call it Indo-Gcrmanic) 
of other hymns, wt may reasonably place an interval of 
a thousand years. We must notp therefore, be surprised to 
find elements which arc not Indian because they are pre- 
Indian side by side wdth others whieh are not only Indian 
but Hindu, that is, which already show a mixture of Aryan 
/ and aboriginal ideas. 

Then wre shall see why those who have specialized in the 
Veda from the beginning of historic^ times onwards have 

* ocutxxviit vdl i. p, ee. 
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[vLiled to understand it. The esfpl&nations given by the 
earliest commentator^ Yaska, about 5DQ e.c., are far from 
being coneordant, and his collection of etymologies^ the 
Niruktu, IS hardly less disappointing, vaUiable as it is* But 
it gives more information than the paraphrase of Sayano^ 
who wrote in the fourteenth century. What ivas already 
lacking in the sixth century B.c. was the prose conimentary 
with which the singers, like the ringers of the Avestic Gaihmt 
used to accompany their recitation of the hymns, Moreoveri 
the Brahman pundits looked in these books, wliich for the 
greater part they did not understand, for what they wanted 
to find there, namely hymns which could be used for their 
own sacrificial methods,. In exactly the same way in China, 
Confucian tradition has been only too successful in tram- 
forming the love-songs of the Book of Verses into a treatise 
on momb and politics* In any case, it Is obvious timt the 
priestly schotasLicism wbiclt already permeated the hymns 
encouraged the Brahmans in the illusion that their own 
scholasticism was a continuation of the same work. 

Besides, mystery added to the preitige of the ancient 
poetn''. Although lists of family traditions indicated, if 
not the actual authors of the hymns^ at least their human 
origui, a tnetaphysical iulcrpretatiun of the Veda became 
established as the immovable basis of Bralimanism* Tlie ^ 
hymns, according to the orthodox view, have an absolute 
reality, like the ideas in Plato. They are truer than empirical 
realityp. they exist for ever and contain the secret not only 
of all wisdom hut of all existence. They constitute a 
revelation, and a revelation by sound, which can be heard 
; to indicate exactly how far they have objccti^nty^ 
they are said to have been ** seen by the first inspired 
bards, who, accordingly* ore called fishUt the seers ” of 
the hymns. 


The Brahmanic Cuii 

In the magic of the Atkarvau€da and the verses of the 
Rigieda we have the whole of the origins of the Aryan 
religion of India. All that Brahmanism afterwards claimed 
to be was the inheritance of the Vedic tradition; certainly 
it w^as the exploiLation of it, and exploitation by the priestly 
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caste which came LDto being after the of the Rigv^da. 
It k an anachronism to regard the Veda from the Brahman 
point of view only^ but that anacturonkm k the corner-stone 
of orthodoxy from the beginnings of history to our own 
time. The arrangement of the hymns in safnkitds represents 
the first manifestation of Brahmanism. Other manifestations, 
akin to the firstt were the development of the two supple¬ 
mentary Vedas^ the Chants {mman) and the Sacrifida] 
Formulas The Chants are almost all stanzas of 

the Rigveda, sung to music. The Sacrificial Formulas are 
shown to be much later than the Clmnts by the fact that 
they are written in prose^ with or without a commentary 
(the White or Black Yajurveda}. It v¥as comidered 
necessary to have as many collections of texts as there were 
priests in the sacrificial practice of the Brahinanas^ the 
fij is recited by the h 0 iar^ the chanted by the udgdtar, 

the prayer of the yajus muttered by the adhvaryu. 

Tlic Brahnianic conception of sacrifice, which thus 
governs the way in which the Vedas are presented^ is at once 
systematic and realisticp 

It revels in abstraction. To speak in concrete terms» 
we should say that the magical operation of sacrifice creates 
or prcser\xs the w^orld* The authors of the Brahmanas 
prefer a different language: the univer^ is a sacrifice. 
There is a cosmic giant, the Lord of Creatures^ Prajapati, 
or the jSilan, Piimsha, and the parts of the world are his 
members. Ever afterwards India w^ould call the parts of 
a whole its members* anga, for everything that is consists 
of the members of the maerocDsm. Prajapati is at once the 
sacrificcr and the thing sacrificed. So this demiurge, so 
different from the Vedic gods, is equivalent to the personifica¬ 
tion of saerifiee. 

Existences arc classified in several strata of realityt which 
correspond to the senses and the mtdiect* so far as the 
ooicrocosm is concerned, to the elements* to the Vedas* to 
the Vedic metres, to the principal gods, and so on. In each 
of the lists thus formed, any two principles stand in the 
same relation to each other as two principles in another list. 
This kind of intelligibility, based on analogies and orders 
of dignity, is both an ancient and a permanent feature of 
Indian thought* Any fact symbolizes a number of other 
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facts, and all facta are at the same time governed by the 
act of sBcriliee. 

Bmhmanic realism is like that which has been noted 
among many peoples described as “ primitive ”, It implies 
that abstractions, like Prajapati, have an objective existence, 
reigning over the whole universe Of part of it. There are 
sounds which give birth to things—those of the ritual fomiub. 
Brahman, those of the voice, Vach, those of the breath, 
Pr&na, three terms whose meanings partly overlap. There 
are forms which arc creative—'gestures and drawings which 
have magical efficacy. By imposing names and forms on a 
chaos, Prajapati, like the Demiurge of the Tiruror, intro¬ 
duces order and establishes the specific nature of beings. 
Thought, an operation of manm (the empirical mind and 
foundation of the five senses), is not a subjective double 
of the macrocosm, an aoeidentnUy individual disposition 
of representations; it is a reality, not spiritual but vital, 
capable of going past the limits of the body by the sensorial 
oriHees and wandering outside. Dreams, death, and the 
efficacity of wishes or purposes prove it. 

The cosmic forces are catalogued by a kind of religious 
ph3'sical science, which is at once crude and subtle. They 
are impersonal like those just mentioned—ritual formula, 
voice, breath, thought. Men have a shore in them, but they 
go from nature to man as well as from man to nature. In 
the tatter case they are set in motion by the magical operation, 
but in the former they have a cosmogonic value. The chief 
of them are the following. Mako^ and anu arc largeness and 
smallness, growth and restriction, Guno is the characteristic 
quality of a being; in the strict sense, it is kind, variety. 
Tlicn there are various aspects, consequences, or conditions 
of life— asu, the vital breath ; aytis, both age and the normal 
length of life, the vital quantity imparted to each being; 
anna, food os a means of subsistence. Tan ft, a sort of 
hunt bier duplicate of the concept of alman, which was to 
become so very Important, is the self of each individual, 
and even of each thing, in both its material aspect (bexiy) 
ajid its intelligible aspect (mind, essence}. Satya is the 
truth of the real, the conformity of an individual to its tj*pe 
(an abstract extension of the primitive meaning of " ritual 
correctness The list includes principles endowed with 
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partied expansivity, whkht ematiating (rom a centre, whieh 
niay l>e the sun or a human energy, propagate m it were 
their vibration.^ through the whole extent of the dkd^Hr 
the universal environment and condition of all movements 
Such txre Itjas, the cutting, the piercing of a my of light j 
varcJuis^ luminous enetgj'; hhrdjas, brilliance; in* splendour, 
beauty, power and glory; energy- The neuter gender 

of many of these nouns show$ that the principles which they 
deiiignate are impersonal^ We must add cjmu and ag^t 
crime and transgression, evil as a wrongful action^ but also 
as the calannity which resulU from it,- pdpa, misfortune 
ensuing from sin; punya* its converse, advantage ensuing 
from merit. The idea of activi^ is iniphed in these concepts* 
which are summed up in the notion of This word, 

properly meaning rite ”, covers every activity from sorcery 
Itfdiit^ tudjfd) to the moral action, magical power and virtue 
ticing the two poles of religious activity. So the idea of 
k^rman is very wide^ being at once very primitive and very 
eapabk of refmemeutSp which in time to come would give 
expression to a reflection and a moral hfe, at first less gross 
and later more and more highly developed. But the notion 
of activity would keep some of its primitive characteristics, 
even if they were not properly uuderstcxHl. For example, 
asceticism (^apo?), the superior acting of the man who has 
risen beyond action, properly means and origumUy meant 
** heating the warmth which makes the demiurge sweat 
as he fashions beings or that vrhich hatches the cosmic 
egg in the old myths. 

Dharmnn^ kannanp brahman, and presently dtman stand 
ill the front rank atiiong these original classes, almost 
categories* distinguished by Indian thought. They all have 
neuter names, which will not produce nmculinc terms till 
later. They are all anonymous forces, of which existenees 
are only the result. Schopenhauer shows a very keen under¬ 
standing of the Indian mind w-hen he says that in this danmiu^ 
contrary to what hapiiens in the classical antiquity of the 
West, €^se sequifur operariu The rite being the origin of 
all speculation, action alw^ays stond!^ at the beginning. These 
a^e the effective bases of philosophic reflection; they lie 
in a metaphysical theory of the rite much mote than in a 
somewhat arbitrary mythology* 
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Metaphysical Myihohgy 

Why arbitrary ? Btreause most of the Tn>i:hs were made 
up in order to justify fanciful etymologies by w'hiob the 
theorists of sacrifice fathered their own lucubrations on tlie 
Vedic hymns. WTiile abstraction, scholastic classification, 
iutd realism in respect of the forces connected with worship 
appear os the things which make up Bmlimanismi there are 
signs of a variety of traditions and great vagueness in the 
legends^ Take* for instance, the cosmogonic stories, the 
first specimens of which appear in the late tenth book of the 
Rigvedu^ The first being was a golden egg {hira^yagarbha)i 
fioating on the waters. From it came the vita! breath of 
the gods {x, Iflt). But where would the waters and the 
egg come from ? Tlicn we are told that the universal 
demiurge, Visvakarman, has his foot and his foothold every¬ 
where, it being understood thereby tliat the world is in him, 
not he in the world {x, 81), Geaeratton began neither with 
being nor with not-heing, but with the One, which was at 
once single and unity* This principle breathed without 
breath (x, 120), for its life required nothing outside ibsclf. 
Like a germ in the void, it came to birth by the heat of its 
own tapas. Then it desired, and that desire was the germ of 
thought. Since the gods eame after that first creation, 
nobody will ever describe the creative power, and even if there 
is some transcendent being who presided over this creation, 
docs he know it himself? 

The famous passage which I have thus summarized is 
alike contradicted and corroborated by similar passages tn 
the firahmapas, The SaiapatJia first says that thought, 
which was neither being nor not-being, existed, and, wishing 
to become an diman, heated itself with that object, and so 
on (x, 3, 3, 1) { and then that in the beginning there were 
the waters, and that they warmed themselves in order to 
produce the golden egg from which after a year, the beginning 
of time, Pmjapati was bom {x, 16, 1). Further on the same 
work brings in a Brahman, by name Svaj'ambhu (whieh we 
may translate into Latin as fn se and causa sat), who creates 
by sacrificing himself (xiii, 7, 1). Tlie Taittiriya Brdhmana 
sets forth that the worid, not yet being, thought “ I wish 
to be ”, and, heating itself, produced all things (ii, 2, fl, 1). 
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The corraiponding Upanistiad likewise holds that from 
not-bdug being proceeded, and made itself dimuJi 7). 
The very ancient Bphadirani^aka Up^tnishad already places 
at the beginning of everything an dtman^ which says to 
itself “ I am and is at first frightened and then bored by 
its solitude and therefore splits into a first pair (i^ 4)* It 
would be idle to seek for eonsi.stency In these gropings of 
philosophic explanation^ when systematimtion reaches its 
height in the dogmatlsin of sacriDce, 

It is in the course of the Upanishads, not in the 
Br&hmanas, that philosophic explanation becomes 
systematic, gradually shedding the character of myth and 
flowing into the moulds the sacriflcial dogmatism. Two 
conditions led to this result. Thought became freer^ less 
dependent on the interpretation of ritual formalism; and 
the entirely nciv idea arose that meditation is a substitute 
for worship^ and even an act more efficacious than the Hte 
itself. This was a decisive turning-point in religious develop¬ 
ment. On the practice of rites there was superimptwed a 
desire to understand the conditions of existenee, Tlic true 
and most operative sacrifice is to know, for it is by under¬ 
standing more than by formulas that evil as wt! 1 as error is 
eliminated. Knowledge (jfldna) lends to take the place 
of sacrifice (j/fijna). In this overturning of values® k&rman, 
action, lost none of its dignity. It merely took on a different 
meaning; it came less and less to mean a rite and more 
and more to mean acting in general^ nf w^hioh knowing is 
only one kind. Everything vras ready for the advent of 
Buddhism. 

This intellectual revolution was effected, and jnotified, 
by the equation of braJunun to aimufK magnificently 
expounded in the Upanishads. To have set up as their 
watehw^ordt among many others—Vach, Prli^^ia, Akaia— 
brahmitn^ the Vedic Word, and to have made it the absolute^ 
was the final achievement of the Brahnranas and the triumph 
of the Brahmans. We must bear in mind that that entity, 
brahman, represented the essence of the Brahman ea^te, 
as k^hatram did that of the Kshatriya caste. To raise that 
brahnmn to an absolute was to give a metaphysical justifica¬ 
tion to the necessary, eternal supremacy of the priesthood, 
the sole performer of the religious opemtions which preserve 
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the cosmic order and the soJe heir of Vedic knowledge (which 
WB 5 the same thing). I do not mean to suggest that to 
identify d/mon with bra)iman was to depose that brahman 
and substitute a different absolute. If that had been so, 
the Upanishads, instead of being the great sacred texts, 
would ha ve been heterodox. But the truth of the Upaiiishads 
was certainly regarded as being of a different order from that 
of the Brahmanas, since it was considered to be seerrt, 
esoteric. According to that truth, every individual in 
principle partakes of brahman^ and therefore has the absolute 
in himself. It revcok to every mind that the great cosmic 
god, by whom the gods of the Veda were as it were eclipsed, 
is consubstantial and identical with itself. " Tt^ tvam osi— 
Thou art that absolute ! ” The ofman of each man is his 
self and at the same time bis vital breath, but it exists only 
by participation in a universal life which also has its self. 
Except in sixe, if one may say so (although there are no 
degrees in the absolute), dlwan is identical in the macrocosm 
and in the microcosm. A sort of pantheism, modiHed, 
indeed, by many limitations, became established in men’s 
beliefs—a pantheism which to a remoikabk extent tost 
sight of Vedic tradition and even of sacrihcial dogma, a 
pantheism emancipated from the obsession of caste and 
appartmtly ascribing the same essence to all souls alike. 


The FuUtre Life 

This meant a complete revolution in cschatolo^cal 
beliefs. AD that the ffigiTcfa wanted was that the pious 
man should live out his full life without premature death. 
After life the dead were received into abodes which were too 
indetermtnatc to be called either heavens or hells. The 
Brahmanas, and, so far as they are continuations of them, 
the Upanishads, attempt a number of solutions of the 
problems of the next world. Sometimes the components 
of a human indi^nduaUty go, after death, each to its natural 
place. Sometimes souls, with a subtle part of their body, 
travel across various regions of the world along routes 
strictly laid down according to the manner in which life 
has been lived on earth. But by the side of these theories 
of destiny, w'hich indicate delUiite ways ” (goft), we 
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find other solutions, which are simpler and more straight- 
forward. A funeral rite feeds the ghost and prevents it from 
dying again or dissolving. Just as the offering of soma 
maintains the life of the gods, certain offerings secure for the 
dead “ non-rc-death ” (a-mfito), an expression which should 
not he translated as immortalityfor the cult must be 
kept up for ever if the deceased are to continue to exist. 
The precariousnoss of this ritualistic solution contributed 
to the prestige of the purely metaphysica] solution cxintem- 
plated by the 0panishads. The sacrifice which is know^ledge 
not only delivers the sou! from error and sin; it reveals to 
it its tnie nature^ its permanent, indissolntile consub- 
staiitialLty with the absolute. It gives infinitely more than 
a means of prolonging existence in the next world j it causes 
each one of us to discover and experience, as Spinoza says, 
that wc arc eternal. This solution overshoots its mark> 
it is true, for it ignores the problem. Instead of securing 
tliat a man shall have a fate appropriate to the moral value 
of his actions, it transfigures his existence in proclaiming 
his identity with the absolute. All his human error k to 
think that he is a man, when he is a god. It is an immoral 
solution, for the rogue is dlman as much as the saint; or 
rather one still has to explain why, if at bottom we are the 
absolute, the relative, evil and ilhision* exists. One might 
say that Brahmanic thought bccarnie too expert in a certain 
kind of dialectics in its efforts to adapt the hymns to the 
requirements of sacrificial methods^ and therefore leapt too 
fast-, in its advance from the Brahmanas to the Upanishads, 
towards the most abstract ontology. A revision of the 
postulates on which these view's were based, a loss of interest 
in being and a curiosity about becoming, and above all a 
turn of the helm which directed thought towards moral 
realities, were the correctives brought to bear on Bralirmutic 
theory by the heterodox sects of the sixth century before 
Christ. 


CHAPTER ir 


Eaelv Jaintsu and Bvdduism 


I 


TiTEra coMasoN conditioks 


HE Attitudes tnkcn by the bctcrodox sects, Jain and 



^ Buddhist, were partly a result of the development of 
Brahmanic thought, and partly a reaction against that 
thought in the form which wc have seen it about to assume. 
But they were also the result of very different conditions, 
in whicli history and geography had a share, 

Zoroaster’s reform of the religion of Iran was in all 
probability one influence. That reformation replaced the 
old ritualism by a moral effort to struggle against error 
and darkness, to attain purity in the worship of a god very 
like the wise Vanina, who was adored in the days before 
the Indians and Iranians separateti. Here there was a 
metaph>'sieal simplification of religion, comparable to that 
made by Brahmanic thought in creating the conception of 
brahman-atiTian, but with a fighting seeal of moral propaganda 
added. Tlie reformation enjoyed special advantai^ because 
it went together with the unification of Iran under the 
Achienienids. It is true that its triumph was not complete 
in the country of its origin, but that very fact encouraged 
it to spread into neighbouring lands. Central Asia and the 
borders of India. 

Then Jainism and Buddhism arose, one a little before the 
other, and they developed in the sumo regions, favoured 
by the same circumstanocs, in an enidronment only slightly 
Aryan! aed and still less Brahmanissed. The evolution of 
Brahmanism, the phases of which we have briefly surveyed, 
at least in their scriptural aspect, took place during the 
conquest of Hindustan by the Aryans, from their arrival in 
the Punjab to the time when they reached the Bay of Bengal. 
The beliefs expressed in the Rigirdfl were perhaps those of 
a people lii'ing on the fringes of Iran. The Sanihitas of the 
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hymns must have been put together In the Punjab. The 
Brahmanss were the work of priests to whom the upper 
Ganges and the Yamuna were as familiar as the affluents of 
the Indus. But the holy land of the heterodox sects ties 
north of the lower half of the Ganges basin. If the first 
Jains and Buddhists showed little attachment to Vedie 
tradition and were very independent of priestly control, it 
was not because they were such free-thinkers "as might be 
supposed, but doubtless because they were not yet to any 
great extent incorporated in the orthodox organ iaation of 
society. In those districts, the Aryanization of which was 
still very incomplete, the noble caste probably had more 
influence than that of the Brahmans; and as it happens 
both Buddha and Jina were of princely, not priestly family. 

The two new sects had in common a belief which was to 
direct religious life on to paths hitherto unforeseeable and to 
sUnip Indian philosophy with a meaning which would 
distinguish it from every other philosophy. That was the 
belief in transmigration. 


Tramm igration 

In works dealing with this belief satasdra is usually 
confused with metempsychosis, as if the Indian theory of 
transmigration were simply one of destiny. If this were so, 
the notion of would be Brahmanic and would be 

entirely derived from the eschatological theories of the 
Brahmapas and the two earliest Upanishads, which arc 
probably pre-Buddhist, the Bphadaranyaka and the 
Chhdndo^ija. Already in these works the fate of an individual 
depends not so much on what he has been as on what he has 
done. " By good action one becomes good and by bad action 
bad iii, 2, ifi). And the deed depends on the wish 

(iv, 4,5}. The Brahmanic notion of ka^man takes, in a fashion, 
the first steps towards the Buddhist idea of transmigration, 
hut it does not advance further. 

What is new in the first heterodox teacbitigs is that 
wen in this life, and if one considers this life alone, man 
is plunged In a torrent of relativity in wliich he is in great 
danger of going down. This idea, which b common to Jins 
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and Biiddha, is very strodgly emphasized in Jain teaching. 
As arderstly as the first Christians expected the imminent 
end of the world, the Gangetic sects of the sixth centur^^ 
declared the instability of the hnman condition and the 
miserj' of existence. The soul sinks in the universal flux like 
a boat which has shipped water i its destiny Is to be carried 
along by the current not only without stopping but without 
belonging to itself. It is not, it bceomes, and because it 
becomes and thinks that it is, it suffers. Not to belong to 
oneself is slavcrj'. Suffering is equivalent to se^^dtude. 
Tlie Greek idea corresponding to Indian transmigration 
is not so much metempsyeboslsor palingenesis as the /Td™ piT 
of Ileraclcitos. 

Samsdra does not mean births and deaths without eud^ 
but "" flowing with ”, passing through a series of states. 
This rotation or whirling tyrannizes over the present no less 
than the future and the past. 

Whence comes this belief in a universal flux ? From 
some Malayo-Polynesian or Sumcro-DpavidLan myth ? 
Po^iblyJ It doe$ not fit at ail well into the ideas of classical 
Indian orthodoxy or even of the heterodoxy which preaches 
it. Devices had to be used to adapt it to the ontology of 
brahman-dlman, which it contradicts, to the Buddhist theory 
of the act, which requires a soul sufficiently stable to trans¬ 
migrate, and to the pluralistic substantialism of the Jains. 
Yet it very soon established itself in men's minds, and 
in almost all men^s minds, although it brought with it 
a pessimistic conception of life. The history of mankind 
has seen other cLrcumstanccs in which collective despair 
has produced immense upheavals. Perhaps societies, like 
indiriduals^ arc more accessible to negative suggestions, 
to suggestions of impotence, than to suggestions of courage 
in combined effort. Without doubt social eaus^ of which 
we know nothing contributed to planting the idea of satmura 
in the Aryan world, although it was incompatible with the 
optimism implied in the establishment of the Brahnianic 
cult, which offered satisfaction of al! hunmn needs. One 

* The &emitJp of th^ tlood readied tlie peoples of Indm und wcw 

^rSth the tradition obitul One may al» (juol^ ravlbts of 

OettmLn ; many of the PQlyde«uiii isiandcre have believed Ihat the dead 
out QVEJ- the sea towftfda tlie stui alt aiDdU for travel or rrsidenee aimma the 
ttoia, with which one may eoaipart the Ways ” of the Upanisluidf* 
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may seek the cause in the fmqtience of invasions, in the 
long ware of the Arj'ans with the previous occupants of the 
country, or in the instability of the kingdoms. Or it may 
have been the support which the new beliefs offered to the 
ambition of new monarchies, in denying the validity of the 
caste s>'stcm and tradition. For these implied a fundamental 
conservativism of the social order and an imniovable 
permanence of cosmic reality, both maintained by one 
same jiia ; and both are denied by the theory of the fleeting 
and inconsistent character of the universe preached by 
Buddhism. 


The New Notion of the Aet 

The power of expansion of the new beliefs lay, no doubt, 
in the moral renovation which they preached. Not only do 
Jains and Buddhists disregard the gods of the Veda; the 
contempt which they proclaim for every kind of cult and 
rite enables one to jud^ how little the circles in which they 
first preached were Brahmanized. iTonnan, to them, does 
not mean the religious operation, but t he transmigration- 
producing activity which steeps us in relativity and misery. 
Instead of kannan providing for our needs, it plunges us in 
boundless suffering, it creates our slavery. It prevents our 
ever being what by right we are, what we should be if we were 
preserved from its evil effects. But the tragedy of the situation 
is that this karmm is not an external fate, hut our very life. 
Our present state expresses and continues our past, as it 
binds and governs our future. Birth and death are com¬ 
paratively unimportant episodes in the course of that contin¬ 
uous existence, that “ vital urge ’’ which would be freed only 
if it gave up being an urge or a life. Here the heterodox 
view agrees with the Brihaddrant/aka Vpanishad; all evil 
comes from desire, and men be^ the burden of their wiU 
to live. 


The .^rpirofion to Velirctance 

The preaching which gradualiy converted the minds 
of men in the sixth century thus incited them, not to secure 
a comfortable life by religious menns, like Brahmanism, 
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ncr to rely oti the absolute, like the esoteric doctrines^ but 
to niake their salvation^ HeneefojTriuxl th^ aim would be 
to untie the bonds of cjdstcnce, to break out of the dungeon 
of paSi^ion or illusion, to esoipe from oneself and so from 
one’s necessary suffering* Just as in other times and places 
man has regarded himself as being made through juid through 
of the rnud of sin^ so he here regards himself as the author of 
his own miser}" and anxiously aspires to release from it. He 
wants deliverance alone, and he wants it beyond good 
and evil, which^ both for the same reason, enslave him« 
For good deeds lead to transitory advantages and bad to 
transitory punishments; futiijaaientally the former are not 
w'orth mure than the latter, since, being deeds^ they bring 
retribution after them. Liberation is obtained only by 
removing oneself from the necessity of later retribution, tlmt 
is by ceasing to act* The way of salvation mu^t^ therefore, 
be sought outside morals and outside the current religion, 
outside the metaphysical pursuit of the absolute^ All the 
more, then, is it opposed to the pursuit of interest. Deliverance 
{moksha) cxeludej^ dh^rma and arlha. It requires an effort 
against the normal conditions of existence, an effort towards 
a transcendent end* Jains and Buddhists^ as fanatical 
seekers after are from the point of view of nature 

or society pessimists, preachers of despair; from the point 
of view of po$sibb libemtion, they are optimists and 
entliusiasts. Their kingdom is not of this world; it is not 
of any world. As a result of their passionate preaching 
philosophies and religions came to lose all interest in this 
world. 

One might suppose that all thought would be I hereby 
coudemned in principle, in favour of some blind asceticism. 
Just the opposite happened. Btiddhism, in particular, 
condemns asceticism for the sake of asceticism, and allows 
it Vidue only ns a preliminary tmioing, x4ll the hope of the 
innovators is founded on knowledge; it alone can win 
salvation* This knowledge must examine the conditions 
of existenee^ and tbercforTC of misery, in order to undo the 
tangle of tliein and so liberate men* That is why heterodoxy, 
like the Reformation at the dawn of modem times in the 
West, gave an imirien&e stinmlus to philosophic inquiry 
and to what is called in Germany the attempt 
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to try new »nri sometimes barely conceivable ejrperienccs. 
Boldness in theorizing would tend to be touched with the 
fever of mystic ambition, but knowledge would always be 
regarded as the key to salv*ation. One cannot exaggerate 
the importance of this inteliectualistic postulate in reference 
to tlie later thought of India. 

The Injluenec of Faga and the Sophislt 

The rapid success of the Jains and Buddhists is to some 
extent explained by the likeness of tlie morals and opinions 
which they professed to those of two types of men which 
very active on the fringes of Brahmanism from the 
earliest historical times—the Yogins and the sophists. 
In both Jina and Buddha ascetic preparation for the under* 
standing which brings salvation was copied from the methods 
of Yoga. At the same time the sophists, attacking the dog¬ 
matism of the Brahmans by their denials and their sarcasms, 
facilitated the advent of new dogmatisms, and the method 
of reasoning used by the preachers of both sects would be 
for many centuries a mere copy of that of the sophists. 

The ori^nat Ycga is an ag^sis which aims at mastering 
organic life and endowing it with supernatural powers- 
By stubborn opposition to the normal conditions of life, 
the mind ocascs to be the sen’ant of the physiological functions 
and mokes itself their master ; it concentrates itself, and so 
withdrawn itself from natural vicissitudes. The discipline con¬ 
sists in governing the body by regulation of the motions of 
breathing; Uic cilicacity of this practice is to some extent 
confirmed by modem psycho-physiology, but it was chiefly 
inspired by a tacit ddluition of life as breath (prdria). In the 
end this g>'innastic, prolonged by spiritual concentration, con¬ 
quers the instincts, destroys, with desire, all capacity of 
enjoyment and suffering, and ^ves thought such a mastery 
that it can move through space, go back into the ]>ast, 
anticipate the future, and effect marvelloiis transformations 
of things and men. Herein Yoga is akin to Chinese 
Taoism, Shamanism, and many half-speculative, half- 
magical practioes of an ascetic, mj^tic nature, which still 
survive. All Indian thought was deeply affected by the 
tremendous inlluence of the Y<gins, who by their output 
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of energy and the savage austerity of their maiuicrs achieved 
a sort of religious ardour very unlike the attitude of the 
priesthood. Yoga supplied the whole of India with the 
example of a practie^ method, and the heterodox sects 
of the sixth century in particular with the prototype of an 
obstinate will aiming at the liberation of the mind. 

Tlie sophists of Indian like those of Greece and China 
in the same periodp were wandering dialecticianSp who sold 
their advice to private men and princes* While they attacked 
the traditional religion, they had no belief in the authority 
of moral rules* They revealed and exploited the relativity 
of things and of opinions, and they excelled at arguing for 
and against a ense with equal skiD. Some were merely 
rhetors ; others were the ancestors of the logicians ; others 
had metaphysical dogmas of a materialistic east, such as 
the LokityataSp who, admitliug notlung but what can he 
perceived, held the world of experience to be an absolute 
realityp and those who, making their belly their god, called 
themselves Gorgers They did not all present 

themselves as sceptics, but even those who proclaimed some 
things to be certain adopted the name of Deniers (iVojfiAfls)* 
like the sceptics* in that they despised and scoffed at virtue 
and piety, 

lit very different times and places it has been possible 
for a most simple-minded person to be a great saint, and 
many Yogins were ignorant and duU- The sophist, on the 
other hand, w^as marked by critical agility* Jains and 
Buddhists were at once Y’ogins and sophists^ in that they 
combined asceticism with dialectics. Against the Yogins 
they maintained that complete self-niastciy' is not an end 
bu^ a means ; against the sophists they held that there 
is a dliariTm w'hich holds good for all mankind. But this 
dhitma is different from that of the Brahmanic castes in 
that it does not consecrate rigid distinctions between men* 
and instead of aiming at governing life according to the 
world it aims at deliverance. The new* sects were to take 
their stand midway between the anarchic mdividiialism 
of the Yogins and sophists, who had broken away from the 
social organization and poured scorn on all order of dignity, 
and the orthodox regimentation of the different strata of the 
people in hereditary w-ays of life. They would found orders* 
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which could only be eatcred on abandoning Bfahmanie 
society, but which offered favourable conditions for the 
pursuit of salvation. 


II 

JAINISM 

I have referred above to the discussions regarding the 
time at which one should place the founder of Jainism. His 
death has been aligned to different dates between 545 and 
467 B.C., $0 that it is doubtful whether he lived in the sixth 
or the fifth eentury. It is almost certain that he lived chiefly 
in the sixth century, even if, though older than Buddha, he 
died some years after him. For another reason, too, Jainism 
represents a curi^t of ideas chajracterislic of the sixth 
eentury: its origins ore in part several generations earlier 
than the time of Mahavim. 


The NirgraTtiha-t. Jirm 

TJic most ancient name of the sect is Nirgrantha, a body 
of “ticlcss *’ men, emancipated from the bonds of karmaiu 
Their tradition goes back to one Barsva, who is supposed 
to have died 230 years before Mahavira, and whose school 
is marked by special features of its own. A man must obscn'c 
four “ vows not to kill («dtimsd), to speak truth (rfiarila), 
not to steal and to he chaste (iraAmaeAar^a). This 

pure life is possible, for our acts do not depend on a destiny 
within our own nature (the doctrine of the Svabhavavadins), 
nor on an external, arbitrary fate (the doctrine of the 
Niyativadins), hut are the result of our moral autonomy. 
Such distinctions show that tlicre was in the seventh century! 
and pr^haps before, a philosophic reflection independent 
of religion and already concerned with the problem of action. 

The Nirgrantha, to whom the epithets of Great Hero 
and Victorious—Mahavira, Jina—were to be particularly 
applied, and who as such would be regarded by posterity 
as the chief champion of the sect, was named Vardhamaim 
and belonged to the Juatrikas (Jfiatriputra}, a Kshatriya 
clan of Kundapura, near Vaisali, north of Patna, Ills 
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father, Siddbaxtha, who bore the title of Raja* had married 
Trisala, the fiLster of the Raja of the Lichchlmvb. His family 
observed the rules of Pars^^a. He man-iedt had a daughter, 
and then* since his elder brother, Nandivardhaua, assumed 
the command of the clan, became a begging ascetic. He 
spent twelve years wandcririg over Bengal, among the semi- 
savages (peoples not Brahmani^) of the Ladha. After that, 
casting off all error, he took on the purity of absolute tran- 
M^ndence, or complete detachment {k^aia^ kaivatyam). The 
decisive point at which he began to approach this sublime 
condition is said to Iiave been when, in addition to observing 
the four vows of the Nirgmnihas^ he abstained from all 
personal ownership Henceforward victorious, 

he preached his gospel for thirty years through Kosala, 
Vidcha, Anga, and Magadha, residing during the rains in 
the cities of Vaisali, Smvasti, and Rajogriha. He died at 
Pava, near Patna. 

In the legend he appears as a predestined Saviour^ 
miraculously made flesh at the required time in the womb 
of Trisaln. The period of his abode in heaven was ended^ 
and the time had come to deUver mankind from increasing 
misen\ To be an Arhat or Saint, a Mukta or Delivered 
One^ or again n Siddha or Pcrfei:ft One—such was his nussion. 
Evcrj'thiiig is accomplished according to the infallible canons 
which rule nature. The Master or Blessed One possesses 
eternally the characteristics which dehne bim—thirty-four 
perfections, omniscieiice^ impeccability, the splendour of 
the sun. body is symmetrieal and regular in shape. 

Ilk joints are firrti as the diamond. His hair, black as kohl 
aiid thick and curling, is drawn back on the right and shines 
like molten gold. His head is set on his body like mv umbrelln^ 
his glance is more radiant than the light of the full nsoon» 
and his breath is balmy as a lotus-flower. Hk neck, beautiful 
as a shell, coTresponds harmoniously to the three parts of 
his face. Ilk shoulders arc strong and mighty as a lionk 
or a tigerand hk chest, broad and full, recalls the doors of 
the gate wliieh guards a great city. His waist k beautiful 
find bears a sign of happiness on the propitious place. Flk 
two arms hang like dubs, and the palms of his Imnds ha^^e oU 
the favourable sjmiljok, the sun, the moon, the wheel, the 
swastika, etc. HJs flanks are gracefully moulded and hk 
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hips are rounded like a warrior’s shield. Ills navd is like a 
lotus-flower opening under the rays of the sun. The lower 
part of hk body is as the shape of a flsh; his knees are set 
close together, his legs round as a eom-stalk, and his feet as 
beautiful as a wetl-balonced tortoise, the soles bearing, like 
the palms of his hands, the signs of happiness.” ^ 

Let us rehim to the probabilities of history and 
philosaphy, Mahavira or Jin a must have preached 
with all the authority of a very stem asceticism and an 
extraordinarj' determination of selflessness and purity that 
man is the master of his acts, and that in any case he can 
make himself free. His view was that of a Kriyavadin, and 
he maintained it as such against the Akriyavadins who 
denied the moral independence of man. The two chief 
difTercnccs of opinion which broke out among his disciples 
during his lifetime were about the value of activity. For 
example, Jamali, his nepliew and son-in-law, considered that 
an action U of no effect until it is completed, and so argued 
against Mahavira, who declared ” Every action, as soon a5 it 
is being performed, is as good as if it had been performed 
Gosula, the son of the disciple Makkhali, founded, a separate 
sect, that of the AjTvikas, whom he persuaded that 
responsibility has no meaning, for every man acts by 
necessity, by accident, by nature {nit/aii-mnigati-bhdva 
parinatd)f not of his free judgment. 


The Cotmnunifi/ 

According to the Kalpa SCltra, the community already 
contained 4,200 monks when the blaster entered'Nirvana. 
No doubt there were still more of the faithful who remained 
laymen and practised less austere rules. V’ery soon nuns 
were allowed to form convents too, and becoming saints 
(mdAni) could obtain deliverance tike the men. The religious 
position of women is very much higher in these sects than in 
Brahmanie orthodoxy. 

Tlic monastery sheltcre a life which is outside the world 
and favourable to a speedy attainment of salvation. It is 
a hothouse in which kofman must ripen quicker, without 
needing new nourishment. Fasting and mortification help 
^ Gutnncpt, in.TTrrrv 97, 
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the mdiTidusil to live more md more accord mg bh spiritual 
side. By ati old pracUcei eaplier than even Jina^s timC;, the 
Nirgranthas gradually reduce their food to a niiniinum, for 
starv^ation raises detachment to its highest pitch and pre¬ 
cipitates deliverance. While aspiring to this end, the monk 
devotes himself to teaching and preaching. The novitiate 
which leads up to his consecration is mcdcLted on 

the life of the Brahman student, the pupil and servant of 
a gum. After ordination the monk comes under the jurist 
diction of the hierarchy, and is subject to the authority of 
the doctors {upddhi/dya among the Svet^ haras, pandita 
among the Digambaras) and pontiffs (riirt)* The most 
celebrated pontiff cal lines are connected with one of the 
Sthaviras, or Eiders, that is* one of the ganudlmras^ the 
eleven favourite disdples of the Master, or an aetual pupil 
of theirs. 

The community grew rapidly. If we are to believe the 
tradition of the sect* Cbandragupta Maurj'ji, the great 
emperor, took the monastic habit in consequence of a famine 
and starved himself to death. A hundred years before 
Christ* Jainism was making progress from Orissa in the east 
to Malhum in the north-west* and in the second century of 
our era it induenced Tamil literature in the south. In 
Gujarat and Kathiawar the sect took a strong hold in the 
eleventh century. 

The great event in the early history of the Jains was their 
division into ^vef^mbaras and Digambaras in a.d. TO or 
According to the Bhadrab^u-charita (fifteenth century), 
the origins of the schism by in the middle of the fourth 
centniy’ K.c. The pontiff Bhadrabahu, to relieve his people 
during a dearth, emigrated with part of the community to 
Mysore, The section which remained in Magudha^ the 
better to endure the sufferings of famine, cea^ to observe 
the rule of nuditj". WTien the emigrants returnedt they 
were shocked by the new manners adopted by their brethren, 
and called them the Whitc-eloaks themselves 

assuming the name of digambar^ the Clad in Space. There 
must have been tnore serious differences in dogma or dij?cipUnc 
beneath this quarrel about clothing. The truth h that the 
Svetambaras carried on the inspiration of Parwa and the 
Digambaras the more aiiaterc ascctidsm of Jina, 
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The CanOM 

The schism is important because the two doctrines 
reappear in the canonical books. They seem to have been 
given a definite fomn though still purely oral* at a council 
assembled at Pataliputra under the pontifi Sthuliibh&dra 
about 3(X) B.c., at the time when that part of the coiumimity 
which was to take the name of Digambara was away in the 
south. This council arranged the books theoretically in 
twelve sections* but noted that the sources regarding the 
Master^s own teaching had been lost. The canon* thus limited* 
did not at aU satisfy the Digambarns, who adopted another 
in a.D. 156p at an assembly over which Pushpadanta presided. 
The ^vetilmbara canon was finally laid down and established 
in writing at the Council of ^^alabhi in 527 according to the 
tradition of the sect, and in 437 according to Hcmachandra. 
The chief part in this council was taken by the pontiff 
fievarddhiganln. The language is Ardbamagadbij an ancient 
dialect of Magadha. 

We ifitUft coaBne ouwivcn la the nwivst outline of tlic cfUKio 
of tlie Svetaniljiams. It eejn|}mes: (I) eleven EcctiotL-^ (cru^a) ; 
(ii) twelve Siub-seetiom (rji/Hrii^d); (0} ten coUeetiuoa of ipbcel^ 
Lnnies ; {4)i six books of mtut<tti \ 

(S) four fuodaiEienl^J hcM.>ki jro) ; (0) some unAttaclieU 

(1) —(i) Ayflmipga : momiKtic conduct; (a) 

SHyo^tpga or SuStakiiMngUt the db^inetloii T>etween true faith 
nnd falsic; (iii) Th&naii*gii or Sihandnga j vufioxrf Hubjccts pte- 
Mtntecl neCiiTding lo n tiumcticiU clns^llcation ; (Iv) Ssmvipdynfnga i 
Q mntijiuatlon of the preceding section % (v) iihitgcrratl Viy^^pan- 

naif I or VffflkhtfdpmjnapSi : cIctiUIcfl cxjuMition. theory of latitude ; 

{vi) NdyddhammnkaMo or JftdtUdharmitkniM : edifying stories £ 
(vLS) or l7n^£s«rt<juifi^dA : decade for tlic of lay men ; 

(vlii) Amtagmiiidasdo or AntakTidddMh t decude (reduced to m% 
ogdood) of those w ho have stao'etJ thcn»ich-es to death ; (ise) 
taroiarmyadasdo or AnudararmtptifidiikiiMJIi : dccacte of thcxse 
who have riseo to iJic hij;hdst heaven ; (sj PanhdTidgaraadiia or 
pTwhiin.ydkaTani i problems and ^alulicms; (id) I 
car % storic? ub:kut the ripej|tn|r and so alKKit Uit 

retrihution of aet^. 

Otuifirdi>a or Attpapdtika t a ^lennan of 
Mahnvira and expbuMtioii^ aliout llie '^obtainhjg of txbdences 
in the twelve cekatiaJ worliis ; (Ji) Ildijispimpityjja or RdjfqtrMHh/a i 
tlie King's Qye^tioiis aboat ttia<!aiwlkiiis ; (Iii) Jwdbhigtjmasmm : 
rlasslheution of the lining ; (iv) Pannam^ or PmjMpfistd : the 
same subject—two cla^se^i of men* Ar^-us and liarburWtff; (v) pSort- 
yffpannatti or SQjyaprajMpti : knowledge of the sun; (vij Jam- 
hudvipapimnMi I know ledge of the contment to winch India 
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belongra^ Ctiaipdapm^atti nr CAajidrap,: know- 

1e< 5|^ of the niooD : (viii) NiT/tydL^oIl : dcs4:ription of the 
world I (ix) Kuppm admnsii^o or ; deseriptiDn 

of the ten princei who rHiehcd Umt rcHpretive heavens ; Cx) 
phido or Pmhpikdh ; (sd) Pupphachulim or PuAhpath^llkdh ; 
(xii) Vfitthidmdu or Vfuhmdidtik z le^tends of the destiny nTlef 
dcfith of those ten prtfict-St fnlko in battk. 

(3) PfjJnonrt.—{ijCAaflam-nno OrCftiifuAirefmia J the four refuges— 
moral obsecv-ances, ou^ouitl of eonfc^ionp treatise oft dwipItM; 

(ii) Amojtijrhi^hukkMfin or Aiurnptatifdh-h}fdna s on renunciation 

and the happy death : {Hi) Bh^tiiapsnnns or SAoAfti/KrRjilrt ; pre* 
paration of rnonhs for death ; (iv) Sfijpihdt^ or ^'amsfdro : the 
l>wl of ^mss on which n dyJog man ahoiHd he ; (v) TwpdnUivi^ti^ 
or T{rr}duim:m(dlik€t t hiimnn pliysiolo^’ ; (vj) Chitmddmjjha^ : 
rule« of moniUty nt the viarious times of Ufe; fvii) Prvi^- 
^attharff Of Daanidrtisifiva t elossiieutlon of the tjoda t (viil) Crfvnt- 
fijjtl or Ganitmidifd: nstrology t (ix) Mahdpachchakkhdftn ot 
Mahupjaitfdkhii^fiis ; famiulii of eoiifession ; (x) TlriOJ/Aam or 

riroj/otvi: pmise cf the Hero* the JLoa. 

(4) Chht^i^iroM^ —(i) XiEthajjhajfB ^: (ii) ilfaMniLaiAo or 
Mahdni^liha; (iii) FmxtAdrei or VyavaMra y (iv) Aydradasno or 
AcJidrndfiMh z (v) Brihatkalpa ; fvi> Panfhakalpa, These are 
nix books of diseiplLamy' rules (A^olptf) ; the Kalpa SGtra of Bkadm- 
babu is part of the fourtb+ 

(5) ilf iJfutffirrfls,—(i) UtiarGjjh^UfmG or UUdrMhyaymia t iiinxims, 
parables, dialogues, and ballaiij^ relating to moirngtie life ; (ii] -irofl' 
Jtayn or ArGiyakn i the six obsrrvTincfs pbligalory to monks— 
ab^teatioD from nit evil, exultation of the iw^enty-four Jinas, respect 
for the gfirw, confesidoiti pctiittnce, and repiidiBlion of bad deetb; 

(iii) Paxor^^fdliya or Dadarmkdiikn : ten chapters of maxims on 
iDDimstlc Hfe; (tv) Fipifmijjititi or Pin^irtm^i - moralily. 

(ft) S^atidiiuiiii or Xondimitra and j4ii v<:^uddrn: or -4riu|^£idtkJrfl : 
the total sum of knowledge, practical and speculative, required of 
a monk* and clasEtHcfltton of the canonical text^. 

The Digambaras reject the itfigas. Pushpadantn, in 
collaboration with Dharoseiia and Ehutavali, replaced them 
hy three treaties the Dhnralat the 

atid the Mahfidh<fviita^ all in versc^ never pnblLdicd but 
preiierved m a monastery in the Kanara countrj',^ The 
sect also has four Vedas ”—the Prttthnnidnuyoga^ composed 
of purdnas ; the Karandnuyoga, a corpus of cosmology" j 
the Dravydmiyoga^ a phdosophieal collection; and the 
Ch&mndrmifogdt treatises on worship and ciistoms. The 
worts incorporated in these collections belong to various 
periods, chiefly In the eighth and mnlh centuries. They 
nrc written in Sanskrit or in Sauraseni, the dialect of Mathura. 

Tlie Jains have also handed down a great mass of non- 
canonical literaturCp dealing with dogmap the sseicnces^ md 

t cliXXXIX. p. S12. 
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history or legend, besides epics^ stories, and works on poetry. 
Almost all these works are later than the seventh century, 
the point at which we end our analysis of Indian life. The 
earliest philosophic treatises bearing an author’s name are 
supposed to have been written by Kundakunda, who was 
pontiff from S b.c. to a.d. 44, and bis successor Umasvati 
(44^5), But the works ascribed to them are much rather 
of about the fifth and sixth centuries—^for ocample, the 
Pavayanasara, attributed to the former, and the TaiUiw- 
ihddAigania Siiira, attributed to the latter. 


Arcfuti$m and Realistn. The SubeUintes 

The date of the Jain docutnents—the final edition of 
the canon and the composition of profane w'orks—is therefore 
fairly late. But they often contain very ancient portions, 
especially in the verse parts, and the ideas which they express 
also frequently take us back to a very ancient form of 
thought, very much what mtist have prevailed in the seventh 
and sixth centuries before Christ, This archaism lias left 
its mark on almost aU Jain dogma. 

What perhaps justifies us in making this assertion is the 
profound affinity between the philosophic opinions of the 
Jains and those contained in the other most ancient elements 
of Indian thought—the old materialism, the old Vaiiieshika, 
the first Snmkhya, the earliest Buddhism. These various 
systems, the origins of which lie very far back in the past, 
even if they were not codified till late, have a common 
foundation, namely atomic or at least materialistic principles 
to explain nature, and sometimes even certain psychic 
functions. Here we must see a survival of the old ontology 
w'hich constituted Indian thought before the belief in trans¬ 
migration turned philosophy into a pursuit of salvation. 

Further certain evidence of the antiquity of Jain dogma 
is furnished by the primitive simplicity of its materialism, 
side by side with an equally simple spiritualism. We should 
odd the very special meaning which it gives to certain terms 
such as dharma and yoga. Still more, we should place its 
gross theoiy of karman at the very beginning of the new 
trend taken by speculation in the sixth century n,c. We shall 
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se€ that certain later conceptions of kam\ant for instance in 
the Buddhist works, represents a more subtle attempt to 
solve the difficulties encountered by the Jains. 

The realism which we have observed in the Brahmanism 
of the Brahmanas is found in its entirety in the subslantialism 
of the Joins, Briefly, it comes to this. There are two kinds 
of substance [drai^), aninaatc (jtva) and inanimate 
But among inanimate things there ore some which we should 
call forces, or manners of being, or points of view, not sub¬ 
stances—spatial extension the principle of movement 

(dharmiii, the principle of rest (adbarma}f matter (pudgala). 
These realities are “ places ” (pradeia) in which are situated 
simple elements (literally, small, onti> or extremely small, 
paranid^u), which may be called atoms, although neither 
extension nor iniitute smallness nor Indivisibility defines 
them. These last are Greek notions, which we have no 
right to apply in the case. So there arc different manners 
of being—the simple, the complex or the molecule, which is 
an aggregate of simples (sAondAo), the entrance of simples 
of one kind into aggregates of another kind, such as that of 
motter into spiritual aggregates, and the expansivity of an 
aggregate, greater or less according to its movement and 
rest, which makes it possible for the soul to gather itself 
together or to spread through the body and even outside it. 
This physical theory contains the key to the explanation of 
facts and to the moral or religious effort to be undertaken. 


The Soul and its Salvation 

The misery of existence is due to the fact that the spiritual 
(yh'o) does not know itself as such because it allows itself to 
be invaded by matter and entangled in it. Just as, 
according to modem medical science, we suffer from 
arthritis because uric acid crystals collect in our joints, 
human ills ore the result of the residue left by former acts, 
^orranri, which is wholly ntatcrial, consists in this obstruction. 
Our personality is cramped in bonds (iandAn); this last word 
was to remain in the Indian vocabulary, which would retain 
the notion of ser^'itude as a being tied fast. Not only b our 
purely spiritual initiative (pfrjfo) hampered ; our intellect 
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is darkened and loses itself. So. when ignorance has become 
too dense, a guide, a saviour, must reveal us to ourselves. 

We shall see that the sixth-century doctrines of salvation 
must have been modelled on the medical theory of the same 
period; are not salvation and health parade! notions? 
The discovery of an ill implies that of a remedy. The thcon' 
of phenomenal existence and the desire for salvation are 
concerned ivith one singlewhich must be undone. When 
one knows how a knot has been made, one knows Jiow to 
untie it. The physical theory of kor/naii and the process of 
delivei^ee are absolutely inverse, but they Imply the same 
conditions. Liberation is the inverse of slavery. 

To prevent new kanrian from encumbering our funda¬ 
mental freedom and to dissolve and eliminate the karman 
accumulated in it—that, then, is the way to salvation, the 
cure for ^Ifering. The warmth " of asceticism hastens 
the npening of the residues of Arornian and effects a 
“ cleansing ” which, returning each substance to its place, 
restores u$ to our native purity* 

In tliis M.\iety to preserve the original nature of man 
entire there is some affinity with the doctrines of Zoroaster, 
pother common feature is the scrupulous respect for all 
life, the horror of hurting any animal (aAimfd). fn after 
ages Joins would place a piece of linen or a fine strainer over 
their mouth for fear of inhaling a midge. The dualism of 
the spiritual and the material, and even the SvetAmbaras' 
preferen™ for white clothing, further increase the likeness to 
Zoroastrianism. 

Self-mortifieotion as an antecedent means and under¬ 
standing as the ultimate means of deliverance make up the 
programme, negative rather than constnietive, of Jain 
austerity. Buddhism, even that of the Small Vehicle, will 
present more stuff, more colour, more subtlety, and in the 
Great Vehicle it irill admit of unlimited philosophic develop^ 
ments, Diy Jdnism never produced a Mahavana ; it would 
remain, beneath its dogma and its discipiine, little chana®d 
through the ages, a permanent survival of very ancient 
opinions and beliefs. That is why a knowledge of it is of 
such value to the analyst of the Indian intelJigMice. 
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HI 

DUDDnlS^ 

Buddhism makes its appearanec as a younger brother of 
Jainism. It had its origin in the same parts^ it developed 
in the same circumstances^ and its inspiration was always 
fundamentally similar;, although its breadth and influence 
were far greater^ It is possible that in the early years the 
Buddhist apostles imitated the Nirgranthas^ but in later 
centuries it was rather Jainism that mcHieUed its legends and 
dogmas and rules of life on Buddhist forms, whose reputation 
and power of attraction were far greater^ 

Buddha 

He who was to become the Buddha, the Illuminated, 
was bom at Kapilavastu on the borders of Nepal, of a 
“royal” family of the Sakya dan. We should remember 
that, according to the dating most usually accepteilf his birth 
and death probably occurred in 560 and 460. Mis biography 
is composed of a mixture of elements ivhich may be histoHcat 
with varying amounts of legend^ even myth* The most 
rationahstic accounts are not necessarily the most likely 
to be true. They may be further removed^ If not from 
reality, from tnitb, than accounts containing a large pro¬ 
portion of legend ; for that legend is an lategra] part of the 
fact^s, and contributes potently to the rise of the beliefs 
from which it is itself derived. AVe may safely-say that^ 
to understand the religious mission of Biiddtia, must take 
into account the solar myth described by Senart, largely 
on the strength of ^fahayaniatic documents^ no less than 
the tmditioits of the purely human sage w^hJeh we learn 
from the Pali and their interpreter, Oldenbeig* It 

would be foolish not to make nse of them* The oldest- 
documents which speak of the Blessed One tell us not so 
mneh about the life and opinions of Gautama^ son of 
Suddhodana, as at>out the w&y in which his life and opinions 
were imagined in the early centuries of the Buddhhit 
eomraunlty, and every later age evolved bjogmphies after 
its own mindp We need not be loo mtich surjirised to be 
told by some writers that the blaster evangelized Mathtira 
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and Kashmir, or by others that he, who was deliY«ed while 
alivet was more than a god—^an eternal principle. 

Here, m outline^ the ancient framework, into which 
myths and fables w'crc introduced in quantities* Queen 
Maya-de’^d (one is tempted to translate the name, Divine 
lUnsion ^') conceived, in the form of a tiny elephant w'bJch 
entered her side, a supernatural being, who was bom ia 
the garden of Lumbim. his arrival being proclaimed by 
various prodigies. He was called Gautnmap after the 
section of the Sakya elan to which he belonged ; his personal 
name was Siddhnrtha, like that of the father of Jina. 
died seven days after the birth of the child, but her sister 
(vi'hose name is equally mytholo|^ca]—Mahaprajapati) reared 
him, and he grew up as if he had been called to rule the 
world, amid wealth and happiness. As a young man the 
prince married his cousin, Ynsodhara, who bore liiiti a son, 
Bahula. This happened at the turning-point in Ills life- A 
god had just revealed to Ihm^ in four different visible forms 
in succession, the aspeebs of human mberj". of which he had 
hitherto knn™ nothing. Going out of the palace, he had 
met an old man, worn with yearSi an ineunible invalid, a 
funeral procession, and an ascetic- These four visions had 
troubled his mind ; he had now seen the slavery that results 
from suffering and the desirability of liberation. So^ w^hen 
he learnt that a son was bora to him, instead of rejoicings he 
thought to himself. *"Now 1 am bound by a new chain.*^ 
Then he decided to break them all. He fled from his home 
by night, his heart tom by the attitudes of his sleeping wives^ 
rode off alonCp and bartered his rich elothes and ort^amenta 
for the plain dress of an ascetic. He was twenty-mne 
years old* 

He sat at the feet of two Yogins, Arada Kolama and 
Udraka Ramaputra, whose teaching did not satisfy him at 
all. He wont through Magadha and practised the hardest 
austerities at Urubilva, now called, in memoiy of ivhat 
happened there, Buddh Gaya (Gaya of the lUuinmatiori)^ 
south of Patna. Here the complete understanding, the 
full and entire illumination which he 

has sought for seven years, came to him at night as he was 
meditating under a fig-tree. Henceforth he was a Buddha. 
Unavailing were the temptations of the E\t1 One, Mara, 
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the god of love and deaths who offered hiin the dominion 
of the world and its joys. The ascetic had not only passed 
beyond the laipacity for pain and pleasure, he had discovered 
the secret of oil being and stood above good and evil, gods 
and demons. Gods and men must pay honour to this shower 
of the Way which lends to deliverance. 

Buddha commenced bis preaching by the sermon at 
Benares, where ** the Wheel of the Law was set in motion " 
[dharmachakra-prmsarUata). Thot is the memorable phrase 
by which tite declaration of the conditions of salvation is 
likened to the institution of the Brahmanic dkanna by the 
King in the capacity of judge, and also to the regular 
revolution of the sun, the orderer of all life ; for the wheel, 
a solar emblem, is also a symbol of kingship. Thus the 
first preaching is made equal to the essential attribute of 
a king and to the efllcience and glory of Vishnu, the sun-god. 
To coinplcle the likeness, later ages ascribed to the child 
Buddha the Three Steps which make Vishnu a principle 
co-extensive with the whole universe. 

Coming to Rajogriha, the Master there converted the two 
diviplea who were to have a very great influence on the 
community, Sariputta and Maudgaij’ayona, and after them 
his tivo cousins, Anonda and Devodatta, and then Anuruddha 
and Upali. These two last are revered as the respective 
founders of ahhidhanna^ w‘hich we may provisionally coll 
metaphysics, and tu’iioya, or monastic dbeiptme. Anonda 
was the’ favourite disciple, the St. John of Buddhism, and it 
was in his arms that the blaster died. Devodatta, on the 
other hoitd, is the Judas. He tried to involve the Blessed 
One in the bloody plot by which Ajatosatru dethroned his 
father Bimbisara, and, a more seriauis and perhaps a more 
historical act, he brought discord into the community by 
founding a sect in which asceticism was more rigorous. 

Forty-three years of preaching and wandering, except 
in the rainy' season, constituted the Buddhist career ’* for 
Buddha. It ended very simply. Near Kusinogara the 
Master, at the age of eighty, was entertained by the smith 
Chiinda ; the old man’s death was brought on by indigestion 
caused by eating boar’s flesh, and he attained Nirvana, 
repeating to his followersr “ Yes, I tell you, all passes. See 
to your salvation." In later ages the community kept of 
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these words only their metaphysical meaning. Far from 
allowing that the Master liad “ paired ", they came more 
and more to declare his permanent transcendence; not 
only had he entered on the way of salvation in the course of 
his human life, but his thought, at once as a “ wish ” and a 
" grace formed the unchangeable foundation of universal 
spirit. A second way, still more Indian, of raising the 
Blessed One to a cosmic principle was to malcc him the 
Buddha of the present phase of mankind, and so to make 
him one of an infinite scries of other Buddhas, past and 
future, all eO'Ctemal but incarnate each at the time deter¬ 
mined by the rhythm of the world and the law of trans¬ 
migration. 

The Buddhist faith consists in recognizing the supreme 
excellenec of three “jewels" (rojna), which are three 
“ refuges **, Buddha, his Law (dVtarma), and the Community 
The point of view of the h istorian differs from that 
of the dogmatist; instead of regarding these three principles 
as of equal worth, he places the Samgha first, for the biography 
of the Master and the structure of his teaching express without 
any doubt the opinion of both formed by the body of the 
faithful in the course of the ages. 

The Community. Couneik. Sects. 

This community, tike the Jain, includes laymen and 
regular clergy. The former must observe five rules: not 
to kill, not to steal, not to lie, not to get dnmk, and not to 
fornicate. They are recommended to provide for the mainten¬ 
ance of the clergy and to take part in their fea.sts. The monk 
must abstain from all sexual intercourse and possess nothing, 
save his yellow rags, a belt, a rice-bowl, a razor, a needle, 
and a strainer to prevent him from kLUing little beasts by 
swallowijig them when he drinks. He must never take 
money, at least as an individual. He lives on what lie gets 
by begging, .although the clei^ dress in rags, they must 
keep fairly clean, shaving themselves at the tw‘u feasts of 
the month and earing for their teeth and nails. .4s spiritual 
heirs of the Brahmanic Aranyakos, they should, properly, 
live in the forest; but in practice, since they have to mix 
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with other men in order to propagate the Law, the forest 
becomes merely a park or garden which the faithfijl provide 
for their ose. There were no monasteries at the l^cgirming, 
but they developed from the viharm^ at Qfst temporary, 
where the monks spent the rainy season, when movement 
was impossible. With this early scattered existence went 
an absence of any order of rank or eentraliration^ the result 
of which was an extreme diversity of traditions and, later, 
of opinions. The title of Stbavira or Elder docs not stand 
for a definite office, bnt merely for the special dignity con¬ 
ferred by age. Such distinctions as are allowed are meta- 
physical rather than social. The neophyte is a j^&idpanna^ 
“ entered in the stream ” to reach Nirvana ; the 
is one who must be l>orn on earth once more; the andgdmin 
ia ** he who will not return since be wilt obtain deliverance 
In his present life ; the Arhat is one who is delivered while 
alive, a possessor of sanctity. 

Anybody regardless of caste, can enter the community, 
e.xeept the sick, criminals^ and serfs, who arc not free to 
dispose of themselves. Marri^e and every other social tie 
are dissolved for one who enters orders. The ceremony 
called pravrajyd consists in leaving worldly life to take the 
equipment of a monk^ or rather mendicant and 

dedaring that you place your refuge in Buddha, the Law, 
and the Community. After a noviciate, by a second con¬ 
secration the neophyte “ arrives at the state 

of monk; before a large number of monks he makes vows, 
w^hich arc not, how^ever, eternal, for a bhiksbu can leave 
the community. From the time of the Blessed One, women 
have been admitted to the religious life m nuns, with a 
code of rules exactly corresponding to that of the men, 
but the monks have a right of disciplinary supervision 
over them* 

The cult practised by these monks and nuns disregards 
the gods of the Veda and those of the sects, and therefore 
Buddhism has been described as an atheistic religion. The 
phrase is an exaggeration, for the Master never denied 
the gods; he merely expected nothing from them, and 
bis Nirvana made him incommensurable with the divine 
beings who dwell in the paradises. But it i^ fairi if it means 
that the pursuit of salvation has nothing to hope from 
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thcologry, popular or esoteric. The essential part of the 
cult is the edebmtion twice a months at the new and 
the full moon^ of the itp^vasatka. At this gathering 
the whole cominunily of the district must appear far the 
reading of the pralimoksha and a public confessioD of sins* 
which arc thereby remitted, lu spite of the entirely moral 
aspect of this picty^ many practices border on popular 
superstitions—^thc redtation of formulas* intensified by the 
use of praying-milbi the adoration of idles or holy places 
rendered illustrious by the Master or some Arhai* pilgTimagea^ 
to ^upa.^ which eornmemarate some event of a spiritual 
nature* and so on^ Beginning as moral and e^hatologieal 
fanatleisni, Buddhism was to develop on the one hand Into 
pure metaphysics and on the other into a religion which 
grew more and more lilce Hinduism* 

Recent works of Sylvain L^vi and his pupils* partieulnrly 
Louis dc la Valli^c-Poussin* followed by Tundd and Przyluski* 
have entirdy revised our knowledge of the Budclldst councils, 
VVe ore no longer content with the traditionaJ accountt 
according to which the discipline was laid down at Rajagriha 
shortly after the Master^s deaths and then at V^aisali a hundred 
years lateci and the canonical books were finally established 
at Fatoliputra in 245 u.c., under Asoka, arc beginning 
to suspect that Buddhist traditions vary very greatly according 
to the place and time, and to realiz^e that one council or 
another* without being a mere mytht is presented in a 
Icgendan' aspect* Not only are the accounts incomplete, 
or late* or foneifuL they are biassed^ being intended as 
the defence of a particular tradition. Only the critical 
dissection of a vast mass of Indian, Chinese* Tibetan^ and 
Serindlon literature wiU make it possible to throw some light 
on those early ages of Buddhism* whose air of ralioriali^ic 
simplicity led the first Western historians who studied them 
BO far astray* 

J, Prxyluiki has noted how^ ns council followed council* 
the Buddhist centre of gravity gradually shifted westwards* 
and this fact* as be interprets it* seems to him to be very 
informative. The first great manifestation of the sect, like 
the first attempt ta $et up a great monarchy, takes place 
in JIagadha and the suiroimding countries* winch* as we 
must once again recall* were little Brahinani^ed in the sixth 
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Mutury. One feels that the caste system was not likely 
to be prnpitious to politics on a grand scale or to a religion 
embracing all mankind. Vaisali marks a first stage in the 
westward movement^ but the account of the assembly 
supposed to have been held there “ can only have been 
written at a time when Mathura was already the scat of 
an infiuentiaL community But that cityi the centre of 
a truly Brahman district, was n centre of Sanskrit literature* 
The Mathura st 4 ige therefore marks the adaptation of 
Buddhism to the intcllcclual civilia^tion of the Brahmans, 
its incorporation, not indeed in the orthodoxy. but at least 
in the classical thought of India. As for the Pali canon^ 
which was to reach Ceyloiti it is found In a school which 
is almost unrelated to that of Mathura, namely the school 
of Kausambip w'hose influence extended to tfjjayini in the 
south-west. Lastly, the council summoned by Kanbhka^ 
at which Asvaghosha was Instructed to draw' up a gloss 
explaining the dogma was held in Kasluiiir» 

away in the north-west* in eountries subject to many western 
influences, Iranian or transmitted through Iran* 

Tlie Buddhist legends, no less and |a-rhaps more than 
the real facts, reflect the rivatrics of sects. If^ for example, 
a book tells us that Madhyantlka, the apostle of Kashmir* 
converted Upagupta, the saint of Slathura, let us regard the 
statement as an anaelironistic and nonsensical claim of a 
later church to be senior to an older church. So, too, the ^ 
innocent expositors of the past did not see what lay beneath 
the veneration of a particular saint in a particular place* 
A church invoked the inspiration of Ananda, Upali, or 
Mahakasyapa^ af?cordiiig as it set most store by dh&rrtm or 
discipline or metaphysics. Ananda is the religious type of 
early times* full of moral inspiration and compassion ; 
Anuruddha is the superhuman, supernatural Arhat. 

The Council of Rajagriha, when viewed in the light of 
this new' and searching criticism, beeomi^ a legend 
embroidered on a wholly pagan eanvos, ^he seasonal m^-th 
of Gavampati, tiic god of drought* losing his power at the 
beginning of the raiM.* It is very likely that arrangemeots 
had to be made when, for the first time after the Afastcris 
death, the weather compelled the Samgha to gather together, 

* ocvi, p. 10* ■ CCTU, p. V* 
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but there is more of folklore than of hist or jr in the story 
of the gathering. An assembly like that which took place 
every year at the same season and was marked by a popular 
festival evidently seemed a great event, at any rate to those 
interested in regarding it as such, namely the clergy who 
wanted to distinguish themselves from the community in 
the wider sense, including the laymen When 

the tenets have been taken to pieces in the same way for 
the other counetls we shall perhaps be more sceptical of the 
genuineness of the accounts, but wc shall have more correct 
notions of what it is most important to discover, the life 
of the many sects. 

They seem to have evolved from an tinorgani^d, semi- 
democratie state of thingSp in which no permanent hierarchy 
was possiblcp to an oligarchy in which the Elders (St ha vim} 
have authority, while the saints become patriarchs. So a 
monastic system grows up in which the rules of discipline 
become more and more important compared with 
the Law (dftaroia). The clergy are less interested in the 
edification of the faithful than in forming a nursery of Arhats, 
whose merit wiJl presently be judged by gnosis or eflicience 
rather than by pumslual observance of the rules* But all 
generalisation is rash, so different are local communities. 

From the most ancient traditioUp that of the Jfahasam- 
ghikos^ in which there was least differentiation between 
layman and cleric, the eastern churches sprang. In the west 
two stocks were to flourish particularly. The Sthavirus of 
Kausambi established the Pali scriptures in Ceylon, and 
the Sarvastlvadins of Mathura spread to Kashmir, where 
they founded a sect which claimed to conform to the original 
spirit of that tradition, and therefore called itself the 
Mulasan^astivadina. Since the Sthaviras and the San'iisti- 
vadins travelled to opposite ends of India, the former intro¬ 
ducing Pali texts where they went and the latter Sanskrit, 
they have in Europe until recently been superficially 
contrasted as Southern Buddbisni and Northern Buddhism. 

A great deal of critical examination of the evidence is 
stiU necessary to dbentangk the confused ma^ of sects* 
The question is of importance, for the canon varies according 
to the sect or tradition. Certain w'orks have only been 
preserved in the version of one school; others are found. 
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at least in bits, in different districts, and therefore in very 
different languages. The student of Buddhism must be in 
a position to draw on other than Indian sources'—^Tibetan, 
Chinese, and Serindian or Iranian as well as Sanskrit. Pali, 
and Prakrit. As a result of the fruitful collaboration of 
Sylvain L^vi and Edouard Chavantres and the marvellous 
French and German discoveries in Central ^Vsia. it has been 
possible for Gauthiot with hts penetration and PclUot with 
his vast erudition to bring to the exploration of the Buddhist 
canon, or rather canons, a mass of arelucoto^cal and linguistic 
evidence which daily grows more varied and voluminous- 
Thanks to Minaev and Sehcrbntski in Russia, to Grunwedel, 
von Je Coq, WaUeser, and J,eumann in Germany, to the 
Belgian L. dc la Vallfc-Poussin, and, quite recently, to the 
Italian Tucci, to Bunyiu Nanjio and subsequent Japanese 
lexicographers, Buddhist studies arc one of the most thriving 
branches of the humanities. Here the first tank is still 
held by Sylvain L^vi, who has an unequalled mastery of 
the whole subject and has inspired researches beyond counting. 
The army of pupils which he has raised keeps the spiritual 
heritage of Bumouf alive and flourishing in France. The 
French School continues to take a special interest in Northern 
Sanskrit Buddhism, in contrast to the preference shown by 
scholars like Rhys Davids and Oldenberg for the Pah canon. 

The Canon 

Let us draw' up the scheme of that canonized Buddhist 
literature. In theory every work should, allowing for variants, 
appear in Pali, Sanskrit. Tibetan, and Chinese. 

The whole corpus, the Triptaka or Threefold Basket, is 
divided into three sections—^the Baskets of Vinaya or 
Discipline, of the Sutras or Stories, and of Abhidharma or 
the Essence of the Law, that is metaphysics. 

( 1 > Viniiva.—SutfacftiAania , cxplcuwiton of tlie sutroi or article* 
of the pretl/Mtk^ha; KhmidakSs, “sectioiia " On the daily life of 
iiMuiks and nuns; MnhSw&tei the ** great di\'iaiiin ”, and CftdWa* 

the ItsAtr division ”; P^riv^raf a late oolltcUon of no- 
oooneeted imd canupii^ tables, 

(2) Sutma,—Hvc roneetioM [nikdya): the long toHcction. 
Dlgha si^tTiis) I the nMfclium, Majjhima (152 hooiiUcs or 
dialogues) p the costipositti Saipffuii£t (M groupie of ^ the 

huni^ricftlk /Irigufidiriip in whidi each section oontaios one pi&ce 
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mart thM tLc prceeding i and Use KhuddnJiin (shartcr texts). 

This last contnins works of great unportEmec i (i) Khttfldak^ 
short texts; (ii) Dhomtitftpada^ t|ic L 41 W In maxims : flii) 
the Epuituu! HspimtioRS ; (Iv) /hruf/okti^ utterances of Huddhs ; 
{¥) ^ii/lcr nipdfern of less amplitude ; Firndnur/drAEn and 

(vii) PetajiaUku^ talcs of divine palaces and ghosts ; (v||i) ThfrrfjgniM 
and (ix) TAcr^dffto, verses of ttic monks and nims t {xj Jdtakm* 
stories of pievioug births of Buddtia ^ (xi) XuhfrAer, partial eom- 
mentarj* OH the Suita nipdta ; (xii) Patisumbhiddmagga^ a work 
of ^ (xiii) Feats " or hoKness ; (xiv) BitdiUita- 

lyn^n, legends of twcnly-four Buddlias prior to SakynmuEi : 
(XV) CAftTf^dpi^tip iMrtjvDve JatakiLs showing how Sakyamual 
came to possess the ten perfecticnis. 

(3) AbhidharnuL.—(j) Puggaiapfmnatii, the theory of individa- 
ality; (xi) Dhmukathd, an exposition at Ujt dementi or faeton 
which condition psychical phciiomem^ (iii} Druimmosangaisti* 
Oil enumemtion of phenomena | (iv) fragoienta of 

the same kind as the preceding section ; (v) PotMdim j fd) Yarftaka, 
questions asked in poiiitive and negative form j (vil) Kal/tdniiihu^ 
a manual of eonttovmy for the use of monks. 

Such ts the gist of the Pali canon. Its more ancient 
ports axe the first two Baskets^ The Abhidharma^ a “ supple¬ 
ment ”, an extremely subtle inquiry regarding the Law^ 
came later os a more profound development of the doctrine 
implied in the Suttas (Somkrit^ Sutras)* Thus the Knthd- 
v<Uihu is supposed to be tlie work of Tissa Moggaliputta^ 
a doctor of the third century b.c. Most of the works 
mentioned above must have been in existence at that time, 
particularly in the reign of A&oka^ w^hen the Emperor called 
the great Buddhist assembly of Pataliputnii It was then 
that ** ahidharmic " theory took definite shape, to be a 
special Basket henceforward* 

There is a great mass of literature, stiU in Pali, but outside 
the canon, whieh is a continuation of these texts and in great 
part a commcntaiy on them^—the Milinda-panha^ or Questions 
of King Menander^ which is so chaiacteristjc of the speculative 
activity of the Indian sophists of the second and first centimes 
B*c* ; the kaikds (the Attha and the Ntddnakidhds)^ which 
are explanations of the data kas; the glosses of Buddhaghosha, 
the great commentator of the fifth century of our era 
( Samaniapdsddikd^ Sumangalavildsini^ Fapan- 
cha^udan i, SdrdUhQpakd&imf Md noraihapHranl); two C ing^ese 
chronicles* the Dipavafrisa and Mahduarnsai and many 
other works. 
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The Liicratute of the Mahdydna 

Let U5 now run through the names of the chief nofi'Pati 
iftoikti, chiefly Sanskrit, which have often been attributed 
to & supposed Northern Buddlusin, as if the Sanskrit and 
Pali htemtures were fundfunentaily and originally opposed 
like the north and south of India. Most of these books belong 
to the Mahay ana, the Great Vehicle, or mark the transition 
from it to the Small Vehicle, the Hmayana. None is earlier 
than the first century of our era- 

The Mahdvmio and the iMiUo-vistaTa are Icgtndafy biograpktea 
of Duddtia. The fomier U the work of the LokottaravidLft Mahu- 
MLqighikas of ilw first century imd the latter beJoo^ to the }Uaha- 
yAnft Satrai*. The coipus of these SOtras coDtaJns a numbi^ of 
texts in which myth and metaphysics are c^mhincd^^adEiAflrHifl- 
;?uTidnrUnt the Lotus of tlic Good L^iw ” (beginiUDg of the thirf 
ccDtury); Kdrant^^u^, which is fundniiwntai for the worship 
of the fiedftijaffti AvalokLies^-nra; SuA-Admfrt>yCiifl, a defence of 
the paradise of the Htiddha Amitabjui ; Of 

ka^tra, an tuJogy of the bodA-tssftt-a MiiiljusTi ; Karunapundafika, 
the Lotus of Compassiaa ” : Lmtkitmiitra^ an account of tlie 
supposed visit of ^kyamuni to Havana, King of Ceylon 5 iJf^abha- 
mUvara, an account of tl^t tun landa ” Ihmugh which one travelfi 
to the condition of a Huddha ; *¥#rotddAirdja, the ** King of Con- 
centmtion , AVitvarniiprahhafOt the “ Spli^dour of Gold ” : 
Hdshfrapdia-paripririi^hhd, the qocStlf<n of Hashlmj^la, Iwirig 
exphLoations about the state of 

Most of these works were translated into Chinese from 
the fourth ccntim" to the begimvLng of the seventh. At the 
beginning of the Great Vehicle stands the literature of 
prajnd pdramiid (first and second centuries), the Highest 
Degree of Knowledge ”, which opens the way to the great 
philosophies, that of the Jladhyamitas (Nagnrjuna, followed 
by Aryadeva, between 150 and 250) and that of the Yoga- 
churns (fourth to seventh century)* before which comes the 
great figure of Asvaghosha (second century). 

This immense output of religious and phiJosophical 
works is spread over at least eight hundred years after the 
days of Buddha. It rises in Bengal, in the form of a moral 
apostolatc; it spreads to Brahmanie India of the Upper 
Ganges and all the w^est, from Gujarat to Kashmir; and 
at the dawn of the Malmyaim it has its centre in the far 
north-west* in contact with Iran, Persian and Scrindian. 
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Its advance to the Far East and its penetration of Tibet^ 
and on the other hand its exportation to the colonies 
in Indo-Chiim and the Indian Islands conflms 

that the thought which aniumted it at least as unis^ersal 
as Indian in its appeal. The conquest of China and 
Japan by that thought was to be one of the mightiest 
njanifestations of humanism recorded by history. 

The only Euddhism which we should discuss in this 
chapter h that of the earliest centuries down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Here the Pali canon is our 
principal source. 


Dogma 

The corner-stone of the doctrine consists of four “ Noble 
Truths ** {druasatydni}^ w^hJeh, according to the sermon at 
BemaresT form the Law^ They are : (1) .411 that exists 
is subject to siijf^ing* (2) The origin of b in human 

desires. (8) Tlic mppres^on of ^jferittg comes ftoro the 
suppression of the desires, (i) The Tvhich leads to 

that suppression is the Noble Eightrold Path : rightness 
of intuition, of w ill, of speech, of action, of lifCp pf aspiration, 
of thought, and of concentration. That Path led the Master 
“ to rest, to knowledge* to illumination (WAt), to Nirvana ”. 
So the doctrine is presented as founded on experience ; the 
Blessed has discovered, not an aspect of being, but a way, 
and he dedicates himself to pomting it out. Tlie simple 
lielicver will set out on it on the word of Buddha^ and will 
thus travel to salvation, but deliverance properly so called 
cim only be won as the Master won it, by the same act 
of understanding as made liim an lUu minuted One. Also, 
the karman accumulated must be exhausted ; illumination 
wins Nin^ana by right, but is not enough to achieve it in fact. 

Przylusbi is of opinion that the very earliest Buddhism 
promises heaven btahtmthka\ not Nirvana.^ The 

chief argument for this idew comes from $in edict in wliich 
Asoka speaks of svarga as a future reward of the faithfuL 
This very mundane evidence hardly seems convincing. A 
monareh speaking to the mass of the people may neglect 
the niceties of an exceptional metaphysical experience. 

*■ i, fl, 17-20 ; Somtfsma, SO, 1 L 

* ccra, pp. aaa, oi\. 
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Besides* the CiM tdls ws that aci;^ to brahma is a Nirvana * \ 
for there is extinction of our individuality in that fusion 
with the absolute, just as in the properly Bnddhbt ” 
experience. One thing does seem i>ertain : the most ancient 
notion of KiTvan^ has a moral content much rather than a 
metaphyi^icaL To have done with slavery, it is necessary 
and it is sufUeient to extirpate selfish desire. TJmt must 
have been the constant theme of the earliest preachings. 

At JIathura or dsewhere new-born Buddhism must very 
soon have come into contact ftith Brahmanic thought, and 
to defend itself against it it had to provide itself with anth 
Brahmanie dogmas. It discovered that the denial of egoism 
iis an an-aimaid which denies the of the pundits. 

It had to attempt to explain the structure of existences, 
about which it was at first content to say that they are 
pain through and through. It had to look for a physical 
theoiy' phenomena* the methodical diivSociatiQn of which 
would be equivalent to the attainment of salvation. The 
philosopliy thus eonstructed was, needless to say, ascribed 
to the founder of the sect, and it was alleged that, to enjoy 
supreme illumination, the Sage of the Sakyas had performed 
a prodigious feat of speculation. 

That metaphysicyil exploit is the famous argument of 
the twelve conditions {niddna)^ w^hich connects misery with 
ignorance by ten intermediate terms deemed to be necessary 
and to prove the case. In the Upanishads there are many 
arguments for the connecting of terms which arc presented 
in the same fashion—a cascade of conditions governing 
each other in a certain order. Moreover, the idea of con¬ 
necting suffering w’ith ignorance is not without precedent 
in early Brabmanism. IVhat is new is the demonstration 
of the theme by a piece of reasoning whose logical force is 
regarded as absolute^ 

Suffering fduAA/ai), age (jard], and death (marana )— 
these are the state of facts, the starting-jwint of the intense 
reflection in ’which Buddha engaged. ^Vhy do we die ? 
Because w*e are horn (jd/i* birth). Why are we born ? 0> ing 
and being bom are two alternative modes of being {bhava} 
or, better, corning into being. Why do we come into l>eing ? 
Because we feel a holding fast (updddna) for what maintains 

^ BraAiin£i-wfrdnB^ v. 24, 
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OUT cxistcnc5c. That is how the physical or psychic aggregates, 
of which we aje composed arc mainlalned i for, 
having nothing substantial, our existencep as a mind or as 
a body, is nothing but instable groupings of phenomena. 
Why do we tend to appropriate extemal things to ourselves ? 
Because we have a thirst {frishr^ix) for life. Whence comes 
that desire ? From the fact that, being endowed with feeling 
we seek pleasant sensations. Whence comes 
sat ion ? From a contact (jporsa) between our organs and 
objects, a contact between our six senses (the usual five plus 
frtaaAt or intellect) and six objective “ fields of operation 
How docs this duality of organ and object come 
about? Because every individual is name and form 
(ndumrupa}, that is, composed of a subjective or conceptual 
element and another,^ objective or corporal. How arc names 
and forms possible ? By diserimination (nijVufno}, which is 
at once the cognitive act and the principle capable of knowing. 
Whence does discrimmatlon come ? From residues of our 
past experience, which at the same time form anticipations 
of our future experience ; these are the ^am^Aidro^, a word 
which embraces what we in Europe call habit, memory, 
heredity, innate faculties, subconsciousness- And to what 
are these latent dispositions to be ascribed t To ignorance 
They come from the fact that wc think that wc 
are, a sovereign error, a moral and a metaphysical sin, 
whereas we merely become and there is nothing consistent 
or lasting in us. We suppose ourselves to be an dtmunp an 
absolutep when we are steeped in relativity. 

This laborious analysis of phcnomctia is full of obscurities 
for us Europeans, and is hardly less dilGcult for an Indian 
intelligence, for it took unparaltelcd concentration on the 
part of Buddha to make it and» besides, it can only appear 
decisive to a mmd matured for complete understanding 
by having advanced through many lives. The historian of 
philosophy, less ready to be struck with wonder, sees in it 
a kind of sorites in which Indian logic k trying to take it$ 
first steps. But the argument is of immense importance in 
Buddhbm. Working from the twelfth term to the first, it 
proves the misery of man ; from the first to the twelfth, 
it reveals the sole means of salvation, it delivers by know* 
ledge. Knowing how desire is kept alive^ one knows how 
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to destroy it, and p^n with it* So in the night of the 
Iliummatton Buddha $its in the attitude of bliss, with the 
triumphant halLsmilc which the sculptors have glorified, 
and delights in meditating on the saving formula in both 
directions. 

ThLs theory of the conditioned production" of 
phenomena {pratiiyammuipada) appears in many different 
forms in the books, but it always establishes the connexion 
of suffering and ignorance* It always bears witness to a 
phenomenEdism, a relativism, which remind the European 
of the doctrines of David Hume, The determination to 
exoreise substance, material or spiritual, and to admit no 
causes except antecedences in relation to sequences, is 
certainty as resolute in this system as in that of the illustrious 
Scot- Bent on following a middle path " between realism 
and nihilistic dogmatism, Buddha refuses to recognize or 
to deny an absolute of any sort, thing or souL In his eyes 
our existence is made up of assemblings, always instable, 
of phenomena which unceasingly appear and unceasingly 
vanish, and these arc of five kinds—materia] forms {rupa\ 
pleasant or painful impressions (redartd), perceptions 
discriminations (cijMito), and tendencies 

Thomy discussion at once arose, to reconcile with the 
essentia] morality of Buddhism this philosophy, which 
perhaps goes beyond the object for which it was constructed* 
If there 5s no substantial human soul, what is it that trnns^ 
migrates from body to body, from life to life ? Is it a 
" relative not absolute, soul 1 Or a stock of karmari^ 
instable by definition, since it both disappears by exhaustion 
and forms again by action ? Or, again, the effect e^^ the last 
thought, which would thus set some future existence going 
beyond death ? Ali these solutions, and others too, ivere 
attempted in their time* Early Buddhism purposely abstains 
from taking a stand on such questions, w^hich ore idle because 
they have nothing to do with human conduct, A decided 
agnosticism in respect of ontology counterbalances the equally 
decided intellectualism which bases deliverance on a certain 
knowledge, that of the conditions of slavety. 


CHAPTEK m 


Baai»ian]sh as Himjuism, FBOii tit£ Fifth Cektury b.c. 
TO THE Fiest Ceijtuby OF OuR Eka. The Remgions of 
V iasNU AND Siva 

' I ’HE Brahmanic litemturv of the ages when the Buddhist 
canon was constituted no longer presents the crude 
simple-minded realism which prevailed in the Brahmapas and 
the tw o oldest Upanishads, It assumes a completely classical 
character, like the Sanskrit in which its inspiration is depressed. 
The religious or philosophic thought which it contains presents 
a verj' great variety of aspects, reflecting an immense enrich¬ 
ment of culture. Although kept at amis* length as being 
heterodox, the Join and Buddhist sects contributed to this 
renewal of the spirit. In orthodoxy itself they sowed the 
belief in transmigration and a notion of karman similar to 
their own, and they compelled orthodoxy to regard the 
problem of deliverance as one of the first importance. 

Kot only Buddhism had an effect, if only by contrast, 
on Brahmanie thought. A factor which had hitherto Iain 
outside dassidsm won its place there, and a highly important 
place—the popular religions. While the Brahmaniu were 
especially the production of the Brahmans and the epics 
of the Kshatriyas, the masses, a mixture of Vai^yas, ^Qdros, 
and non-Ary an peoples, had, if not their literature, at least 
their beliefs, cults, and traditions. All these were elements 
which, in an adapted form, came to be incorporated in a 
syncretic type of. Brahmanism to 'which, in our day, the 
name of Hinduism has been given. 

The Upanhshads of mexlium antiquity on the one hand, 
and the Mtihdt>haraia on the other, furnish the chief documents 
for this orthodox eclecticism. But similar themes are to be 
found in Manu (his Dhttrmadaxira), tlie RdmdyanOt and the 
older ports of the Puranic books. 

The ancient theory of sacrifice becomes less and less 
important in the Upanishads. As a result of the curious 
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belief that the sacrifice of sacrifices is knowledge, the science 
of ritual tends to be eclipsed by a gnosis {jMna, at prdjiia, 
'whJcii presently becomes; prajnd'^., A beginning was made 
when it was admitted that intelligence is a means of salva¬ 
tion, because it distinguishes between the relative and the 
absolute, appearance and reality. This went parailel iivith 
Buddhist intellectualism. But eventually everything, relative 
and absolute, was regarded as being inside the function of 
knowing, and so a gnosis wns formed, just as that of Syrian 
Alcxandrianism proceeded from the Peripatetic postulate 
that wuf is, in a fashion, aJl reality. 

The classificatory type of intelligibility of early Brah¬ 
manism was gradually replaced by an evolutionary conception 
connecting the various cosmic or intellectual principles by 
one same dynamism. The whole theory of nature in the 
Samkhya system was to be stamped with this evolutionism. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the static hierarchies 
of the Bralimanas and the materialism, often atomistic, of 
early physics. And, just as in the West the hypothesis of 
evolution owed its success to the importance attached to 
the idea of life, so in India the same interest produced a 
scries of pantheisms, always renewed, and that among many 
more non-pantheistic elements than have usually been 
supposed, since Dcussen’s time, to have existed in India. 

In these pantheisms, which are haphasvard rather than 
systematic, orthodoxy found a means of defence against 
Jain or Buddhist heresy. The principle of those heresies 
was a pessimistic valuation of life, in the assertion that a 
man's act breeds a sort of original sin. Against these gloomy 
beliefs orthodox esotericism produced the serenity of a 
philosophy according to which the relative diners from the 
absolute only as appearance differs from reality, and there¬ 
fore, provided that we substitute knowledge for ignorance, 
deliverance cannot escape us, since we were never enslaved 
except in appearance. But we must bear in mind that the 
heterodox and the orthodox did not take their stand on 
the same ground, and that therefore we cannot dismiss 
them as arriving at opposite conclusions. The Buddhists 
w'ill have nothing to do with ontology, and indeed deny 
the absolute; the Brahmans of the Upantshads, in their 
passion for the absolute, base life and knowledge alike on 
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being. In German tcnns, the former are Erkenntnisttheoretiksr, 
the latter DogmatiJcer. 

The already Hinduizcd Brahmanism whieh flourished at 
the beginning of the Christian em differed front the old in 
that it was no longer confined to an exposition of the Vedas. 
That task henceforward fell to a speotal discipline named 
Mniaipsa, which we sliali di&etiss later. The new orthodoxy 
was wholly penetrated by the influence of a strange asceticism, 
Yo^ which had not yet become a philosophic system, but 
claimed to obtain the Fealization of lie absolute by a certain 
manner of living. Since organic life is explain^ by the 
circulation of the breath, certain brenthing'exct'cises are the 
key to salvation. This is how: to govern inhalation and 
exhalation enables one to concentrate the mind, both by 
emptying it of the content which it has received from sensuous 
experience and by making the voluntary attention supple. 
When the mind is concentrated and, in the words of the 
metaphor, has become dense and hard and cutting like the 
diamond, it breaks loose from physiological conditions and 
so flnds itself as it should be, omniscient, or omnipotent, free, 
ondable to create at will—in short, the possessor of eflidenccs 
which to the vulgar seem to be supernatural powers. Although 
this contraction of the thinking principle had, in principle, 
nothing in common with Vedie science (vidyd), every later 
Indian conception of knowledge bore the indelible mark of 
Yoga, insomuch as knowledge will always imply, in the most 
realistic sense, n capacity of realization. 

Theism. Siva, Vishnu, Krishna, Rama 

The combination of Vedic tradition and Yoga led, in 
the middle Upnnishads, to the sacrifleiat Arc and the breath 
being compared and even identified. So individual morality 
became, properly, a sacrifice, and the physical theory of the 
cosmos becAitie an ascesis. This was ^ulte new and rcvolu* 
tionar)'. Hitherto the notion of salvation had had no meaning 
save for the individual consciousness; henceforth it would 
have one even for the universal consciousness. Great Purusha, 
the cosmic giant whose limbs arc the parts of the world, 
becomes not only a blissful, serene dfman, but a great Yogini 
the guide and support of souls struggling for deliverance 
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He transcends nature (prakriti) and his spiritual spontaneity, 
like the human soul, con transcend biological functions- 
The absolute does not merely exist; it enters into sympathy 
with human endeavours. Thereby the way is opened to two 
things characteriEtic of Hinduism—^the belief in a meta* 
phj^ical first principle periodically becoming inoamate in 
saviours of the human race, and a pious devotion which 
connects the relative with the absolute not hy knowledge 
but bv scntiniciit. That which is the universal substance, 
the universal origin, the universal end, takes on the character 
of a God, in the Jewish and Christian sense of the word. 
The neuter brahman is transformed into the masculine 
Brahma, and into more concrete divine forms, having 
a personality. The religious bond tends to become an intimacy 
between soul and soul, instead of being a rcabsorption of the 
individual in the unindividualized. 

It was under the banner of Yoga that these changes 
took place. The ascetic practising that discipline, the yttkta, 
was in the strict and original sense “ joined with himself 
by the mastery of his v-ital functions, as a wheel is joined 
by the insertion of the spokes in the nave. A seeondaiy 
and later sense is “ united ", not to oneself but to a higher 
principle; in other words, in communion with God. From 
then onwards, it is by " union " with God that the soul 
acquires its " unity ": it aims not so much at realizing 
the absolute as at reaching it and fusing with it. Yoga 
becomes theistic, and towards theism it gradually draws, 
if not the philosophies, at least the religions. 

The great ascetic god is Siva, in whom his worshippers 
recognize a '* lord ", Is vara. His origins are partly Vudic, 
for he is derived from Rudra, who stays cattle but also 
preserves them, a principle of destniction capable of deserving 
his euphemistic names of the Benevolent (Siva), Bkakti, 
the oonfidcnt worship which is hencefonvard a means of 
salvation in Yoga, is paid to Siva {as we find in the 
tara Vpaniskad] before being addressed to Vasudex'a Krishna, 
as in the Gitd. While mysticism, using its favourite pastoral 
symbol, attaches the worshipper to bis divine master as a 
herd (paJu) to its herdsman (pBifJ, popular eroticism is chiefiy 
alive to the generative aspect of God, whom it adores in 
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the fotm of the phallus We must accustom outscives 

to contrasts like thU when we examine vast religious motiti- 
ments to which very primitive and more civilized societies 
have contributed. The classical figure of Siva is pca-haps 
the result of a combination of a native, non-Aryan god of 
natural fruitfulness and the Vedic Rudra. The Indo-Grack 
period, whieh certainly did not last so long as the Hindu 
mixture, reveals a confusion between Si\‘a and Dionysos. 
This first god who was God, Mahiide^'a, in contrast to the 
many divine figures of India who ore merely limited aspects 
of nature, may for that very reason be represented at the 
same rime ns an obscene Priapusand as an austere Digam bara. 
The dancing Siva, who creates magic by his rhythm, stands 
half-way betw'een the simple natural energies syniboliEcd 
by his waives and the severe purity of a transcendent spirit. 

By his original destructive function and by his secondary 
form as a rigid ascetic, Siva represents the terrible aspect of 
godhead. Its lovable aspect is embodied in various demigods 
who arc gradually combined in a single figure, that of another 
i^fahadevB, \ishnu. Kshatriya inspiration predominates in 
the li^eiids of this cycle, which have their scene in the north¬ 
west of Hindustan, at any rate further west than the countries 
where the Jains and Buddliists made their appeamnee. 

Paninl, who probably lived in the fifth centurj' b.c., 
mentions V&sudevakas and Arjunakas, sects worshipping the 
heroes Vasudeva and Arjuna, whose deeds ate celebrated in 
the MahabharaUt, In the first years of the second centurv n.c. 
the column of Besnagar, in the south of Gwalior, was erected 
in honour of the same Vasudeva by the Greek Ileliodoros of 
Takshasila, who had been sent to that country as ambassador. 
At GhasundJ in Udaipur, an inscription of about 150 b.c. 
mentions an edifice built in honour of Samkorshana and 
Vasudeva, two heroes, the former of whom was the elder 
brother of the latter. Now, Vasudeva is simply another name 
of Krishna. About the same date, Pataiijali in his Maka- 
bhdshtja quotes a line which runs, “ May the power of Krishna, 
aoconipanied by Samkarshana, increase 1 " So there was in 
the s«ond century and earlier a cult of demigods, whose 
worshippers, according to the monuments of Resnagar and 
Chasundi, declared themselves Bhaguvatas, sectaries of the 
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BhaifaTat^ which tenti is translated the Lord^ or the Adorablei 
or the BlKised. 

An older name than V^asudeva applied to the same person 
is Nasrayana. It is the name by which the ^i^tap^tiks, Brdhmana 
describes the suprente souh Purushap as the common founda' 
tion of men (ncra)^ To give it to Vasudeva is to make an 
absolute of him» 

The name of Krishna is associated with many legends. 
One of the Vedic ri^htSf who is supposed to Iiave ** seen ” 
the seventy-fourth hymn of the eighth book, bears this name^ 
which was pas^ifid on to a Bmhinaji goira mentioned by 
Pnnini (Iv* fl9) as Knrshnayana. The Krishna who is the 
hero of the Mahdbkdmia most have been derived from this 
source. In the course of the epic, he develops from a human 
being into a god who is both immanent and transcendent. 
Even more cxpheitly than the Bhagm'odgUd^ or GlUi of the 
Blessed, the llarivamJa makes Krishna a god who has become 
man. But even that work (tlSOS) shows him refusing to 
join Lq the worship of the Vedic god Indra and crying, “ We 
are herdsmen roving in the woods* Our gods arc the kine^ 
the mountains, and the forests I ” Is it an Aryan herdsman 
or a Dravidian cattle-owner speaking ? The question cannot 
be ansTveredii but one is the more tempted to ask it because 
kfishna means black perhaps in the sense of “ negro 
Does the magnanimous hero of the epic belong to the same 
race as the “ white " Ar|nna ? In any easCp there seema to 
be no connexion between the account of Krislma taking 
part in the war as the ally of the five Pandavas and other 
stories of how Krislina Vasudeva waa saved from Kamso^ 
the tyrant of IMathura, at his birth, was reared by the herds¬ 
men and loved by the herd-girls, and finally triiimpbed and 
delivered his city* Tiie pretty-pretty * ■ childhoods and 
the tales of the amorous youth of the young eowherd 
seem to belong to an independent cycle alien to the Kshatriya 
inspiration of the epic and later than the bc|^iing of our era* 
AVe are reduced to conjecture when we try to determine 
how this confused, involved worsiiip of Krishna hecome 
connected with the tradition of Vishnu* The Tuittirlya 
JTQyyaka {x^ 1, S) regards Narayana, Vasudeva, and Vishnu 
as three phases of the same god* Already the Brahnmnas 
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give the first place among the gods to him who conquered 
the three parts of the ■world by his Three Steps and sits 
in the ultimate abode (paramum padam). The Pur&nas make 
him the supreme spirit. On the way he as it were absorbed 
the demigods of the popular cults and the heroes of the 
feudal romances. Jfo doubt the Brahmans hoped to safeguard 
orthodoxy by annexing many widespread myths to the 
tradition of a Vedic deity* the solar Vishnu who reigns in 
the height of the heavens. 

Rama is a later subject of legend tlian Krishna. According 
to the Sarimmia he is hjs brother; in the epic of which 
he is the centrd figure, the Rumdt/ana^ he is the son of 
Vishnu, although in the natural order his father is Dosarntha, 
King of Ay odhya. For his strength, his courage, his generosi ty, 
and his love of his wife Sita, he is one of the dearest ideals 
of the Indian soul. .As the slayer of Havana, the hideous 
despot of Ceylon, he belongs to the line of giant-killers. 
Tlie first and last books of the Rdmdya^Ot which were 
obviously added later as a framework to the legend of the 
hero, present him as a god come down to earth. 

TAe Avatars, Eclecticism 

This phrase, “ come down to earth,” which is so fn mi liar 
in our language, expresses fairly exactly the notion of the 
avaldra or ” descent " by which Visbnu is believed by India 
to partake of humanity at interv'ols. This notion is like 
the belief that there is a Jina or a Buddha especially con¬ 
nected with each cosmic age. Prophets and Messiahs are 
not the monopoly of the Hebrews, nor even of the Semites. 
This type of semi-divine man first appeared in Iran, with its 
AssjTO-Babyionian inheritance, if only in the person of 
Zoroaster, and Zoroaster’s example had a very wide and 
profound influence on India and on Central Asia. The 
Indian fashion of jtutifying the providential saviour, the 
shower of the way, ts to present him os brought forth by the 
law of universal barmen, not to make him an emissary of 
God or the announcer of a future order. 

The most important avatar is that of Krishna, who has 
even been compared to the Judeo-Greek Christ on the 
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strength of an apparent likeness of name. The only fuiidn.' 
mental sirmlarity is the immense love underlying the two 
cults. The Bluigavadgltu has spoken to men^s hearts no less 
than the Imitatim ^ Ckri$L The value of an act does not 
he in its content^ but in the intention of pleasing Bhagavat, 
If every act. every thought, makes Bhagavat its end, salva- 
tion is certain. It does not matter ii the Kshatriya comes to 
it by his own function of warlike violence* or the Brahinaii 
by his sacrifice and science, or the slave by his obedience * 
all dharrnm are of equal worth* provided that they are accom- 
plbhed in order to please Him who is the origin and end of 
everytliing* To see God in everything and everidhing in 
God is to know^ To refer every action to Him alone is, in 
full conhdeixec, to worship. 

Vet it hardly seems that we should see here any actual 
contact between Christians and Hindus. It is true that the 
story of Biirlaam ^nd Jomph^t was introduced into Buddhism* 
Perhaps we shall never know how much truth there is in the 
tradition that the apostle Thomas evangelized the kingdom 
of Gondopliares and won the martyr^s crown at SlaUapur. 
It is possible that Christians, especially Nestorians, went 
through Seriitdia at an early date, but there seem^ to be 
no reason to follow Grierson in ascribing the importation of 
pious devotion to Christian colonies established in the 
southern ports* when we have e’vidence that Bhagavatas 
worshipped Vasudeva, or Narayana, or Krishna, in the 
north'West about two hundred years before the Christian era^ 
Although bhakti forms no part of early Brahmanism it seems 
to be a purely native phenomenon^ 

In allusion to a conception of the fifth eentury after 
Christ, it has been said* and too frequently, that Hinduism 
worships three divine forms regarded as equal-^he irimfinfi 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Brahma seems a v*eiy pale 
figure beside the two great gods of the rival religions, 
Vishnuism and Sivaism. The ultimate prototype of the 
Brahman caste remains a faint abstraction by the side of 
deities so rich in content that their inconsistency misl^ds 
one and so laden with social eRicacy tliat they serve as rallying 
points to two sects. 

Apart from Erahmanic orthodo^eVt which in any case is 
a system rather than a reality, the religious life of India 
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resides in the sect, a free group in which mdividuab arc 
utiitcd without any considcmtion of ca^ or profession. 
This conmiuiiity is animated by a religious tradition, a social 
conviction, and it may split up ad in/tnilum according to the 
devdopmeiits of the faith or local circumstances* The some 
process of disintegration which we have seen in the caste 
reappears in the sect. The followers of Siva or Vishnu^ far 
from forming two solid* homogeneous bodies, break up into 
a multitude of groups. Nor is there anything to prevent 
one man from belonging to several groups. Thus the same 
men were often patrons of the Jains and of the Buddhists, 
or adherents of a religion of Vishnu and of one of Siva* 
What prevents Bmhmanism from lieing a sect is its adherence 
to the dogma of caste; but the Hinduism which is its 
successor is a chaos of sects, vaguely dominated by the 
heritage of the Vedic religion, which is the monopoly of 
the Brahmans. A man can quite well belong to a caste 
and to one or more sects* although many sections of the people 
belong to sects without having any caste. 

It is a mistake, then, to look for unity in the beliefs or 
manners of the worshippers of V'tshnii in his many avatars 
and of Siva. For like reasons, we must not be surprised 
at the attempts made to bring the two great Hindu culta 
together, to make them parallel and to some extent equivalent. 
The determination to harmonize them is clearly seen in 
many passages in the Maimbharataf whereas the two inspira¬ 
tions often divide the Uponishads bctw^ecu them. The allegory 
IS transparent in the llarivmiia (adh. w'hcre it 

describes a fight between Siva and Vishnu, and terminates 
the episode by bringing in Brahma, who reconciles them* 
declaring their fundamenta] unity. Unity of dogmatic syn¬ 
cretism going with mJiiiite diversity of concrete life is 
altogether normal in India. 

The Phitosophy of ihe Epies 

The philosophic attitudes covered by the geueml name 
of Brahmanism at the period which we arc considering are 
extremely varied, like the religions; indeed, religion and 
philosophy can hardly be distinguished from each other, and 
are both a niatter of A philosophy; like a religion* 
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is n collective tmditicin regarding salvation and the pursuit 
of it. Tlic Mahabbdrata gives u very liveiy picture of the 
conceptions, of various degrees of orthodoxy, prevailing in 
the last centuries before our era. 

The old sacrificial dogma is eclipsed Iw bold speculations 
for which the wav has been prepared by the irreligion of the 
materiabsts, the sophists, the sceptics. Most of the reflections 
which will serve as a basis to tbe various ^Jysterns which will 
take shape later already appear in an atomism which antici¬ 
pates the Vaiseshika^ in an illusiouism wliich forms a pre- 
\"edimta, and in a Sirnkbya and a Yoga which are already 
very explicit. These last two systems have not yet their 
classicai structure; they are presented as equivalent, the 
S^khyu gi\dng in theory the same teaching as Yoga in 
practice. Such as they orc^ they dominate all philosopliic 
thought. 

The countless translators of the lih<$gav£td^lid have made 
the West familiar with the notion of an epic Samkhya— 
that is, such as it is expressed in the epics. As its name 
indicates, it is a doctrine of the enumeration of tbe ontological 
principles in order of dignity* At the bottom is the 

empirical mind or aurflijms- which ooUccIs sensible 

data \ above that is ahunikdrti^ the function of the self^ the 
** I tlunk I higher still is buddhit which judges and decides. 
Tiicse three faculties belong to nature {prcikpti or pfiidbaimm ); 
their operation belongs to the material order and they arc 
governed by an evolution. Pure spirit, Purusba, dominates 
them. In the classical Samkhya it will float in absolute 
transcendence {kaival^amt^ isolation) outside and above 
matter. At the present stagc» although transcendent, it is 
also immanent^ and the gunas or qualities of nature are 
regarded as being at the same time iU qualities. It puts 
them on, it sets them working; cosmic reality is its play, 
its manifestation, as it were its creation, not a pure illusion 
as in the Vedanta or part of a whoUy secondary and opposite 
principle, like the nature of the later Saipkhya, 

The epic Yoga is also different from the classical Y^oga* 
The meaning of the word is bewiideringly elastic ; every 
practice or method h called a yoga, lu the strictest sense, 
it means breathmg exercises and concentration of thought* 
after its diversities and Huctuations have been checked* 
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So, in practice, one attains to that piire spirituality wliich 
the Samkhya defines as a detached Fumsha, abstracted 
from all contamination by nature. Nevertheless, the Samkhya 
and Yoga must have been very different in their prehistory, 
for it to be so necessary for the syncretic epics to declare 
that they arc fundamentally the same. Noticing could be 
less iheistic than the S&mkhya as finally established, in 
which the transcendence of spirit is asserted in the most 
uncompromising fashion—nothing, except primitive Yoga, 
which tried to realize the absolute by doing violeticc to 
human nature without any divine assistance. Yet the 
characteristic feature of the Sanikhya and Yoga of the 
epics is that they agree in a devout theism; such was the 
influence of Krishnaite sentimentality in that period. 

The philosophies which most frankly bear the mark of the 
age m-e the Sivaite Pnsupata and the Vishnuite Pajieharatra 
or £haga\'ata. According to the former, the effect, w'hich is 
the world, must be distinguished from the cause, which is 
at once the Lord and nature (pradAdnan?). According to 
the latter, the supreme spirit, decked out in its qualities 
(guno) and its forms extended in space {vtfuhu}, supports 
and sustains all things. These metaphysical systems would 
remind us of certain pantheisms of the European Renaissance, 
if their dogmas were not submerged in a confused bha/iti. 

The Tramformation of Orthodoxy 

The decline of Brahmanic orthodoxy is manifest in every 
respect. The less the Vedas are understood, the more they 
arc replaced by gnoris or devotion. Jainism and BudcUiism 
are reprobated, but their substitution of the eschatological 
problem for the ontological is adopted. Since the popular 
religions cannot be excluded, they are accepted, being given 
a faintly Vcdic aspect cither by the device of the avatara or 
by means of imaginary lines of jiehis, pundits, and gtima, 
traced back to the mythical days of infallible certainties, 
the Golden Age. The more that strange novelties are con¬ 
secrated as authentic, the more “ Furnas ” are composed, 
in which the new is linked to the old by quite unfounded 
“ ancient histories ”. 

Without a doubt, a place would have been found in 
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orthodoxy even for the Buddhists, if they hnd not seamed 
CAste and disputed the divinity of the Brahnmn. The epics 
give the impression of a hotch-potch, in which all the different 
elements of a chaotic civilization have been heaped together, 
to be saved when invaders, Parthian or Saka, entered the 
country. So too the Brahmans, to preserve their pre-eminent 
position, were compelled to set the stamp of orthodoxy whole¬ 
sale on many religious or social elements which were as alien 
to the matter of the Br^maitas as to that of the Vedas* 
That simply means that, as Brahmanism came to cover, 
in addition to the content of the Brflhmanas, more and 
more Hindu " elements, it was more and more reduced 
to a form—we may even say a label* 
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TtcE Grkat ViEnicLt; 

t’ROM the first century before Christ to the sixth centuiy 
^ after^ the great initiatit^e in Indian speeulntion was 
taken by Buddbisin^ whieh gives j>roof of a marvellous effort 
in philosophy. The movement was led by a comparatively 
new Buddhism which, about the second century after Christ, 
eame to be distinguished from the old by the name of Maha- 
y&na, the Great Vehicle^ as opposed to Hinayanaf the Snudl 
Vehicle. These two foims of Buddhist thought would react 
one on the other until, the heresy bdng eliminated from 
India itselfp the Small Vehicle was confined chjelly to Ceylon 
and certain colonies (Siam^ Burma), while the Great conquered 
Central Asia and the Far East» 

Political and social events contributed to this change in 
teaching. It was not by mere chance that the north-west 
played a chief part in the advent of the Mahay£na. We 
know^ that ihh was the side by which foreign elements cx>uld 
always enter the country easily^ and there was a connexJon 
between the appearance of the new Buddhism and the 
a^mbling of a great council in Kashmir under Kanishka* 
Greeks Semitic, Iranian, and perhaps Chinese influences 
created from Sind to the Pamir a peculiar environment, 
into which would come a Buddhism which had just assimilated 
on the upper Canges what it could borrow from Brah manic 
classicism. 

At the very time when the dhann^ of the sect was bccomrng 
less "" Indian ” because more universal m appeal, it wu^ 
becoming more Hindu The contradiction is only apparent. 
The popular religions, which we vaguely classify under the 
heads of Sivaism and Vishnuism, were tending to creep 
into the dogma of Buddha as into that of the Brahmans, 
and we have seen the part pUyed by these same north¬ 
western districts m the formation of the cult, for instance, 
of Vasudeva. Vishnu, a sun-god, had close connexions with 
the metaphysits of light which had always ftourlshcd in Iran, 
Amitabha would be^ as it were* a liglit-god, and Senart has 
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shown very coin^incingly to what extent the legend of Buddha 
was affeeted by a solar oiyth. The Great Vehicle was not 
only to encourage abstract ontology ; it would welcome a 
mass of fables and superstitions of the Hindu admixture 
in all their confusion. In short. Buddhism would have its 
Tantras and, in a fashion, its Puranas. We have only to 
compare the biography of Sakyamuni given in the Laliki- 
^isfara and the much more ratioimlistic (but not necessarily 
more historical) life contained in the Suttos. 

In different conditions and environments, speculative 
interest shifts. As the age in which the blaster had preached 
receded into the distance, the community sought to determine 
the Law' less by his direct example or teaching than by 
abstract thought about fundamental principles. So a 
“ Basket of Abhidharnia appeared and grew on, the top 
of those of the Sutras and DiscIpHne. Abhidharma^ a refine* 
ment on dharma^ increased steadily until its preponderance 
in theory w^as consecrated by the IHaha^'ana. In other words^ 
the moral teaching of the early ages dropped Into the back¬ 
ground and the front place was taken by metaphysics. 

Many have observed^ following Sylvoin L^vi, that the 
notion of holiness had changed as the Hahayana came into 
being. Personal dcliveranoe was no longer regarded os a 
sufficient IdeaL In its unending war on selfishness, an effort 
which it afterwards made its whole purpose. Buddhism here 
took another step forwards. Individual salvation has no 
absolute vahie unless it eontributes to universal salvation. 
Tlie Nirvana of the Arhat is to be rondenmed as a shameM 
exaltation of self, if it is merely a cowardly Sight by which 
an individual escapes from misery. But it represents the 
end of ends if it confers on him who enjoys it an infinite 
capacity to shed grace and blessings on the whole of nature. 
Like ChristianUy, Ncstorianism, and Manichaclsm, this 
Biiddhismt which is Asiatic rather than Indian, stands for 
a zcai for al! mankind, which, by the laws of tTansmigration^ 
is one with the w^holc world- 

The methods employed by the new forms of speculation 
have attracted less attention than their dogmatic content. 
They, too, aimed at obtaining results of universal effect 
There arc tw'o cluef methods—a certain dialectic* and a sort 
of concentration inspired by Yoga, 
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Dudedic, Sagarjusta 

From its beginnings Buddhist preaching was akin to the 
methods of reasoning employed by the dialecticians of whom 
we find echoes in many epic works, the best known of whom 
is the Nagasena of the Mitiiuia-panha. In order to convince 
their hearers, both for the propagation of the Law and for 
the refutation of V'edic tradition, the early Buddhists needed 
a certain dexterity in aigument. It is agreed that the Law 
is not established by authority, nor by revelation, but by 
understanding. The backbone of their logic, in which the 
methods of the apologist and of the rhetor are combined, 
is the application, indefinitely extended, of those chains of 
conditions of which we have seen a short example in the 
famous argument of the Twelve Causes. The logic of the 
Buddhists discusses facts or conditions, establishes or contests 
sequences. 

In the first century b,c. the wordy dialectic of the Suttas 
gave place to a philosophic literature which very skilfully 
argues the relativity of the dharmaa, that is, of the factoid 
of existence or ps^-chic phenomena. But this rclati\'ity is 
not interpreted, as in the previous teaching, in a dogmatic, 
constructive fashion, in mutually connected determinations, 
which taken aU together make up knowledge. It is now 
interpreted in a negative, nihilistic fashion, to lead to the 
everlasting contention that a notion is not a notion and a 
sign is not a sign. There is no permanent or constitutive 
character in any notion—for example, in those of self, being, 
ami phenomenon, nor yet in those of not-self, not-being, and 
not-phenomenon. Therefore a]] idca.s arc of equal value in 
complete insignificance and emptiness. Everything is empty, 
cfiaractericss, indifferent aninitt/a, apranihita}. A huge 

mass of literature repeats owr and over again that to perceive 
this is the Supreme Knowledge, Pr^^nd Pdramild. Such is 
the logic set up as a diamond-cleaver **, Vajrachchhedika, 
to pulverise the reality, even phenomenal, of phenomena. 
Its aim is exactly opposite to that of the Vaiseshika system 
in Brahmanism, which sought for specific detenuinations, 
or to tliat of our own classical metaphysicians, who recognized 
and determined “essences”as the foundation of “existences ”. 
Among ourselves, it is true, many have thought that there 
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is a point which science should halt and the field be left 
to faiths but Buddhi$m could hardly allow this, for in India 
faith is never considered in contrast to intelligence^ and for 
Buddtia in particular true salvation is not possible except by 
comprehension. In this case what delivers a roan is the 
conviction of universal vacuity. 

One of the two chief schoob of the Mahfiyojia retumed to 
this negative dogmatism in Southern India between a.i>. IpO 
and A.o- 250. It eiaimed to follow the Middle Way the 
madhyama. pralipad which^ in early BuddhistiLj consisted in 
refusing to afhrm and deny and in delit>erately clinging to 
ontological agnosticism. To show that it proceeded from 
that inspiration, it declared itself the Madhyaraika on the 
ground that it said neither “ Yes nor None the 

less, dunyatd, the argument of universal vacuity, wa$ an 
invention of the Great Vehiele, for tiie Small Vehicle eonhned 
itself to treating “ Yes and “ No equal and maintained 
the reality of phenomenAt which was expressly denied by the 
new dialecticiansp Nagar|una and his disciple Aryadeva^ These 
last go so far as to declare that even the notions of slavery 
and dcUvcrancc are futile* and their definition of salvation 
consists in the paradoxical equation of mmsdra and nirva^- 


Cmcmiration. Avt^hosha, AsangHy Vasubandhu 

The other direction to which the Great Vehicle turns is 
that of Yoga. Those who followed it set out to behove os 
Yogins, and were accordingly called Yogoeharas, They 
founded o method by which the asceticism of the Yogim 
was carried beyond regulation of the vilBl functions into 
spiritual concentration. Control of the breathing by itself 
gives a mastery over the attention. What will be given by 
an attention which aims not at the extension of knoiving, 
as in European psychology, but at the simplification of the 
mind ? For ive must not forget that the point from which 
the Yogin starts is the stopping of empirical and utilitarian 
thought {chittavrUtinirodha}. .Attention of this kind is an 
attempt to change the psychic energy into a kind of perforator* 
and the more concentrated and lined down it ia the sharper 
and more piercing it will be. By a process of boring* one 
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will come down to deeper and deeper strata of the universal 
spirituality', freeing oneself from the contingeuces of space 
and time. That is what Yoga gave, when transposed into a 
metaphysical method—power rather than knowledge, and a 
penetration and so a utilisation of the cosmic life to make 
it produce more harmonious worlds, in which the mind no 
longer feels itself a slave, but free and a master. This made 
immense philosophic developments possible, thanks to an 
action which in this case does not enslave but, on the con¬ 
trary, frees and creates. For Europeans this is an appalling 
conception of metaphysics. Only the most lyrical and 
futuristic of the German ftomantics have come near it, such 
as Xovalis, who, turning round on modern rationalism, says 
that the novel is truer than history, and poetry truer tlian 
science, and would deliberately turn philosopliy into magic. 

After the beginning of the Christian era the history of 
thought is marked by a few names of men who are not 
wholly myt hical. The period in which the Great Vehicle took 
shape is dominated by Asvoghosba, who was a contemporary 
of Ksnishka and took a leading part in the council which 
met in that emperor’s reign. He is one of the most repre¬ 
sentative figures of India, a musician, a founder of Sanskrit 
poetry, and a Brahman bom who became a Father of the 
Buddhist Church, He was certainly not the author of all 
the works ascribed to him, but at least some of them, such as 
the Mahayanasraddhotpada, the "Awakening of the Maha- 
j'anist Faith ”, are connected with his influence. If he were 
only the author of the Buddha-ckariUi and the Sutrdlamkdra 
it would be enough for him to have left a deep and per¬ 
manent mark. 

Tile S^alantkaTa shows a new spirit—the intention of 
giving fiterary form to the matter of the Buddhist Sutras 
in order to spread the Buddhist faith among the Brahman 
tVte. The Bitddka-cluifita is a biography of the Blessed One 
in the form of a philosophic poem. In both works the themes 
of the Great Vehicle appear. They are presented much more 
systematically in the MahdyanaSraddhoipada, which does not 
seem to have been composed before the third century, 
Deepening the notion of an eternal Buddha, as a metaphysied 
reality underlying phenomena, this work introduces an 
ontotogj' into Buddhism, a quiddity [tatluUd), the place in 
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which existences saecced one another and 

the womb of providential beings, the saviours of the world 
{toihdgaUigarbka}. This Ur^rund or IFrftsieefe contains, as 
the "eontiiioing consciousness" {ataymiijndna), the germs 
whose developments are the karman of the many minds. 
We must regard this metaphysical theory as a Buddliism 
adapted to the Brahmanic doctrine of the absolute, just as 
the works authentically ascribed to Asvaghosha reveal a 
desire to make the Law of Buddha intelligible and acceptable 
to minds whose edneation is traditional. All the same, the 
author of the VajftiS'iichi, who may be Asvaghosha himself, 
declares that one is a Brahman by wisdom, not by birth. 
Everj'thing in his works, genuine or supposed, tends to bring 
orthodox and heterodox together. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, in Gandhara, a region 
which had been Hellenized and was still subject to Iranian 
induenee, the Yogachara doctrine spread. Its chief exponent 
was Asanga, the founder of a philosoptue movement as 
powerful and of as widespread influence as that of Plato 
and Aristotle. The idealism introduced by his d/uAayd- 
nasutrdlaipkdra {a title inspired by the work of Asvaghosha), 
his DhannddhormaidvibhangtL, hb Vtlara-taniTa, and his 
Saptadadabkiimi not only took a predominant place in the 
Great Vehicle, but provoked considerable reaction on the 
part of Brahtnanism and conquered China and Japan. 
Transforroing the asceticism of Yoga into a spiritualistic 
dialectic with infinite possibilities, he regards liiwmtion as 
a progressive conquest of “ lands " {^Aumi), as a series of 
approximations to absolute Mind, coming closer and closer 
to it. This metaphysical flight starts from the statement that 
every phenomenon [dhufTtm) exists only as an operation of 
thought (pytiaphirtdfffl). This argument was popularized 
in various works by his brother Vasubandhu, onee he was 
converted to the Mahay ana by Asatiga. Vasubandhu is not 
so original, but he played an extremely important part, for 
as an adherent of the Small Vehicle and afterwards as a 
preacher of the Great he composed many treatises which 
became classics. The best known are the AbhidbtifTnako£(if 
a complete account of the HTnayana philosophy, and the 
Mahayanistic VifniiM and TriittMkd, which are demonstra¬ 
tions of absolute idealism. 
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The Sects 

The new UuddhUm and the old contended in on extremely 
confused rivalryv The Great and Small Vehicles embraced a 
Swann of sects, the enumeration of which would take long and 
vroxild be intelligible only if their historj' could be outlined. 
We are far from being able to do that. ’ The list varies not 
only according to the period but according to the school. 
The tangle cannot be straightened out until the various canons 
have been methodically cleared up. 

T^e Mah^a^ghikas, who beUeve in the Great Com¬ 
munity, that is, in the competence of both clerics and laymen, 
represent a schism which has been imputed to each of the 
three councils of tradition, those of Rajagriha, Vaisali, and 
Pataliputra. They are opposed to the Sthaviras, the Elders, 
who trace their tradition back to Buddha’s own teaching. 
They belong to Eastern India. 

The Sarv'astivadins of Mathura and thcMulasarvastivadins 
of Kashmir are two varieties of one sect, which prevailed 
in the north for centuries, whereas the Sthaviras were strong 
in the south and Ceylon, The Kashmir branch cal] them¬ 
selves "genuinely, thoroughly" (mn/a) SarvOstivadins, and 
so admit that they sprang Inter from the original stock. 
Being exposed to W cstem inlluenccs, they contributed greatly 
to the niahfiylina. 

When we add to this list the Samniitlyas scattered about 
tbc country, we have the four chief schools which dominated 
the eighteen sects de,scribed by the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing 
in They have their traditional books, their favourite 

patriorchs, and their own views on discipline and doigma. 

the development of obhi^h&fniQt divergences of opinion 
increased. Thus the Vibkd^hd, the commentnty on ahhid^ 
harma undertaken at the time of Kankhka’s council, gave 
rise to the Vaibhashika school, who are chiefly Kashmiris, 
A monsterty commentary on their doctrine is given in the 
Abhidharmakois of Vasuliandhu, admirably translated bv 
L. de la Vall^e-Poussin. The Vdbbhshikas are opposed by 
the SautrfintikaB, a sect founded by Kumaralabdha in tJie 
second century, who are more faithful to the spirit of the 
Sutras. 
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Apart from questions of discipline {tiinaya} these schools 
differ in giving a more or less phenomenistic interpretation 
of the ditarmas (varieties of existence or facts of conscious¬ 
ness), and in their conception of Buddha^ In consequence 
they have different notions of Nirmna. 


The iVcw Metaphysics 

The general postulate which distinguishes a Buddhist 
from a Brahmanic doctrine is the denial of all substantiality 
both of corporeal things and of mind. There 
are, therefore* only incohesive phenomena, incessantly 
forming or disappearing^ governed by the law of causality, 
or father by a univet^ relativity. This philosophy excels 
in discouraging desire* since nothing exists in tlie absolute 
sense of the word;^ and egoism^ since the ego exists neither 
in itself nor by itself. But it perhaps goes too far* for the 
very theory of kajinan requires that a certain continuity 
should connect the successive phases of a congeiousnesa in 
one same life and through successive lives ; one must allow 
some sort of a soul, if not substantial, at least phenoTnenal- 
That being granted^ certain theories^ realistic in different 
degrees, of existence and perception can be conceived. The 
Pudgalavadins allow a certain reality of the incLividua] 
(pudgafu) as an aggregate of phenomena. Almost all the 
Hlnayana is atomistic; not t!iat it believe in substantml 
atoms like those of Democritus or Epicurus^ but it believes 
in relative atoms, groups of intermittent forces. So, too, there 
arc many shades of idealism or realism in the existence 
allowed to the dharmas, lists and classiheatiom of which 
appear in the Hinayauist treatises on eibhidharma. VViule 
the Sarvistivadins proelaim a complete realism ”, the 
Vibhajyavadins, discriminalists,” any that nothing exists 
except the preaejit and so much of the past as has not yet 
fructified ; the rest of the past and the future do not exist 
at aU. With regard to perception, the Vaibbashlkas stand 
for realism, whereas the Sautruntikas hold that outward 
objects are infeiredj not apprehended. These fragnientary 
indications are enough to sho^v to what intricacies anti 
infinite shades of dogma the proliferation of sects gave rise. 
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and how far Buddhist philosophy Always was from being 
homogeneous. 

Between the pseudo-historical Buddha, the human sage 
who discovers and reveals the secret of existences^ and the 
Buddha of the Mahayina^ ever coming closer to an ontologieiil 
absolute like that of the Brahmans, there is a whole scale 
of soteriologies which approximate in varjnng degree to 
the popular theologies There was a ** Docetism ” of 
Buddha m there was of Jesus, Son of God* and the Sakya- 
muni who set the Wheel of the Law in motion was infected 
by the characteristics of Vishnu, the mover of the wheel of 
the sun. The abhidfmrma of the Small Vehicle assigns to the 
Blessed a function of universal salvation ; that of the Great 
Vehicle makes his thought the place of minds and the support 
of the cosmic order, and yet more—the instrument of a 
mighty magician. The advance from one of these notions 
to the next is effected in the theory of the Three Bodies 
(frikdjfa). According to the eminence of the disciple, as he 
is an Arhat or ^ravakAp a Pratyckabuddha (a Buddha for 
himself, not a preacher, not yet devoted to the good of the 
world)» ora SamyaksambuddJm (completely illuminated), the 
Master expresses himself in threedegrees of the same teaching.. 
In these, to use the phrase of !&lalcbranchei he makes himself 
parlieipable to a variously adequate extent . These mote or less 
subtle ways of preaching the Law {dh/inna) are equivalent 
to more or less subtle creations of phenomena {dh^irma) ; 
for deliverance would have no meaning ivithout the produc¬ 
tion of these appearances w^hich constitute the world. To 
preach and to create are two complementary aspects of the 
work of Buddhism^ Thereby satii^dra and nirvana are 
Entimatcly connected. like the two sides of cue thing. He 
w^ho sayes at the same lime deceives^ and he who deceives 
saves- Fundamental truth being ineffable^ all preaching is 
only an approximation, and therefore, at least to some 
extent, deceit- Nevertheless, the utterances of a Buddha, 
the riinTidria which corresponds to the mdf/d of Varuna and 
to the yoga of Krishna, are of value not only as phantasmal 
creation but as grace, since they guide creatures to Lhcir 
salvation. Nirmanakaya^ Sambhogakaya, and DharmakAya 
are three kinds of supreme truth or reality. 


THE GREAT VEHICLE XSfl 

The mfinite multiplication of Saviours, consequent on 
the now abstract and ontological conception of Buddha, 
is a feature of the Great Vehicle* The Small Vehicle had 
been content to allow plurality of saints (ar^nl)* Another 
consequence of the attract character assumed by “ Buddha^ 
ship is the increasing importance of the notion of the 
“ him whavc nature is bodhi ”, the bodhwaUva who possesses 
illumination but not yet Nirvana, and therefore is nequmng 
the rarer and greater perfections wliile at the same time, 
being still, if one may say so, of this world, he radiates 
s-irhics and beneficences in it. Sokyamuni having attained 
to Nirvana five hundred years or more ago, the authors 
of the Mahayana conceived the notion of other beings, all 
embarked on the glorious road of final deliverance, and 
these became the chief patterns of the “ career of a Buddha 
After a quasi-theism, the doctrine was invaded by a quasi- 
polythdsm. 

Eternal Biiddhaship, what the Buddhas, fundamentally 
identical, have in common, became a sort of metaphysical 
essence lying behind everything, Adibuddha, the primal 
Buddha. This notion was developed into that of a number 
of particular Buddhas set alongside of Sakyamuni, such as 
Amitabha and Amitayus, Infinite Light and Infinite Duration, 
who are duplicates of each other, and ^laitrcya, the Buddha 
of the Future, who is at present still a bo^iisatiua. These 
august beings have each his paradise, to which their followers 
aspire just as in the old Brahmanisni pious souls might aspire 
to the heaven or world of Brahma, Since the last thought 
at the moment of death decides the fate of the soul, dei^otion, 
with all the sentimentality and illogicality which it entails, 
takes the place of the intelligence of the unavoidable karman. 
Thus these forms of Buddhism are in great part new religions, 
less Indian than Iranian and Asiatic. The Far East took 
to them eagerly, for they required less adaptation to the 
Indian spirit than the intelligence of classical Buddhism. 
By the second half of the second century the Chinese liad 
a translation of the SukhdvatvPifiiho, the basis of the worship 
of Amitabha. 

Buddhist mythology is still further complicated by late 
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Kystematimtion. The concentration (dhyann) of Adibuddha 
produces, as gnostic bj-postases^ live Buddh^ of concentra¬ 
tion Vairochana^ Afcshobhya, Ratnasam- 

hhava, Amitabha, and Amiighasiddhi. The “ human 
Buddhas (fpidnujAt&uddAa);, who are simply the magical 
transposition of these into our world of illusion^ arc Kraktieh- 
chanda, Kanakamum^ Kasyapa, Sakyamunit and Maitreya. 
In addition^ from the meditation of the dhi/dnibuddhas 
emanate dkj/dnibodhisattvasy and in the same way there are 
ntdnushibodhhaitcas. In this hierarchy of abstractions the 
spiritual position of Sakyamuni is as follows:— 


Adibudilba = Tathata ^ Sun^'ata 


AiaiUbliu (db.-bud.) 


Sak^-aniuai (in.^bud.) 
Ajiaada (to^-IXKib,) 


A^-alokilcsviini |dlL.-bodh,} 


The best commentary on this endless multiplication of 
abstractions is to be seen in the decorative sculpture which 
aftenvards covered huge buildings with statuettes in 
thousands, each representing some blessed Saviour. 

To understand the subjects represented by the plastic 
arts one needs some knowledge of these abstract myths. 
The Mi/thohgk asiatique Ulttslrde published in Paris in 1928 
(Librairie dc France), may be taken as a starting-point, but 
it must be remembered that all these types are derived 
from the original Greek models introduced in India by the 
Gandhara school. The decisive influence of that school, 
steadily advancitig over the eastern half of Asia, has been 
demonstrated in masterly fashion by A, Foucher, Until 
HeUeniring artists interpreted Sokyamuni as a god of 
Olympus, he was never represented by an image. After 
that the Indo-lranians working for the Kushans established 
the various characteristics by which, according to strictly 
la id-down canons (prajndna), a Vairoebana, an Amitabha, 
and so on should be recognised. Then the Chinese, Japanese, 
Tibetans, and Khmers adapted these convention^ types to 
their own spirit. The most astonishing of these transforma¬ 
tions was that by which Chinese piety turned the bodhisattva 
Avalukitesvara, the charitable saint who refrained {rom 
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pa^sijig into Ninaiui in order to devote himself for ever to 
the salvation of others, into a Madonna named Kwan^yin* 
On the notion of deUveranoc, the tenets of the 

Great Vehicle differ from those of the Small* The Hinayana, 
tempted at first to define deliverance as illumination which 
saves, had as it were duplicated the notion of Nirvana by 
saying that when the Master died his Aiorman attained to 
“ complete extinction this final Nirvana being parinifvdfm. 
WheUp in the Maha^yiliia, Buddha becomes, by a sort of tacit 
return to Brahmanism, an eternal qnasi-dfmrni, Nirvana is 
presented as a permanent ehoract^^stio of that absolute. 
Therefore to obtain ddivemnee is the same thing a$ to 
join Buddha, and that can be expressed in terms of piety as 
a ravishment in the divtne love or in terms of eschalology 
as admission to a paradise, the Pure Land. ThuSp instead 
of salvation consisting in casting off all sensibility by rejecting 
setfishnessp as in the early ages of the Buddhist reitgion, it is 
contaminated by sentimental devotion and degenerates into 
a pursuit of happiness. Only the austere abstraetion of the 
great metaphysical systems counterbalances the crass stiper- 
stitiotis of the popular cults* In fart, the MahaySna ushered 
in a third Vehictei the Vajray^na, whioh is sheer Buddhist 
Tantrism. 


CHAPTER V 


PunJSSOPHY AT ITS HIGHEST DkVFXOPMRNT 


I 


THE BILAHMANIC SYSTEMS (a,J>, lOO-SOO) 

HE HuddhLst heresy had atlapted it^df to dassica) 



^ Brahmanism by providing itsdf with a Sanikrjt literature 
with M?hieh to confront the epics^ Pitranas^ Dliarmalistms^ 
and Upanisliads. To counter a Ruddhbm which had become 
teamed and titeroryt Brahmanism found it necessary to 
codify its tenets^ hitherto unoTganizcd^ in finally established 
systems. Indeed, the orthodox systems are drawn up parallel 
to the Mahayana^ It is tnie that many of them were of 
much earlier inspiration^ but they were now set down 
authoritatively in suiras which are as eondensed and rigid 
possible—a form so abstract and succinct that these 
works at once required commentaries, I^lore than ever 
Brahmanism took on a scholastic aspect. Thereby it was 
the better able to combat heresy. 


Six principal systems are regarded as orthodox—the 
“ Views ” {dar^anay 


PuTva Mimatma 


Although the Vedic age now lies far back in the darkness 
of time, the tradition of the Vedas continues, at least in 
principle^ to be the source of Brahmanic eidturc and the 
standard round which it rallies. That is tlie cause of the 
permanent interest of an cxcgetic system called the Purva or 
Karma MTm^sn, the First ^ Inquiry, or Inquiry about Rites. 

The of the I^limamsa, w'hieh are ascribed to the 

legendarj’^ Jaimini, cannot be earlier than the second century 
of our era, but their foundation U older and in vocabulary 
and maimer of argument agrees with the work of the gram- 
mar Ion Katyayana. dating from the fourth century e,c. 

t Ip oppqtttm to the Sf^nd Inquiry, Uiiara Lt, ttK VcdAatiL 
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TJiere are commentaries on them in a of the Fourth 

century of our era and the Bhdshya of SabarUt which is 
about a hundred years later. We may here note that the 
chronology of the siitras of the six darianas, though still 
full of uncertainties, has been determined approximately 
by comparison with Buddhist literature, through the oom- 
bined efforts of Jacobi and Scherbatski, scholars to whom 
Indian studies owe much. 

The Mim^isu is an analysis and a legal code of Brahnianic 
dhama* The pursuit of deliverance does not come into it 
any more than into the Vedas, for the only h^rnmn which 
comes into question is the ritual act. The authority of the 
Vedas is sufficient to itself, and docs not need to resort to 
any faculty of knowing or any reasoning. The correct 
execution of the injunctions (ridAi) of the Vedas produces 
a force non-existent before (apterra), which brings the 
individual his reward here below or in heaven. This notion 
gives something not unlike the karman of the Buddhists and 
JainSi but merit and demerit arc not regarded as creating 
slavery except in the late Alimamsists Prabbakam and 
Kimiarila (between 650 and 750), the outcome of whose 
arguments is that this system b simply a dardana like the 
others, conceived like them with the object of procuring 
deliverance, which in this ease is the cessation of the union 
of the soul to tk body* 


Vai^eshiku 

The j^utroji of the Vai^eshiJea system are doubtle^ of the 
first half of the second century ; they seem to be the oldest 
of the philosophic sMrm. The author to whom they are 
ascriiicd belongs to the domain of myth; he is Uluka the 
Owl, cofiimonly called Kanada or Kanabhuj (Kariubhuksha}^ 
the Grain-cater, in allusion to his atomistic doctrine. Among 
the Jains and in the Hfnayana we have noted this atomism 
as a feature of very early Indian physics. But in the present 
case the atoms are not all homogeneous, as in Jainbm, but 
differ in qualities, and they have an absolute existence, 
not a relative, as in Buddhism. There arc four kinds of 
atom. Those of earth are qualified by scent, those of water 
by Uste, those of fire by colour, and those of wind by 
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tangibility. We must not be nusied by the Greek word 
atom ” I these oorpiiscles, which are more like tho^ of 
Epicurus than those of Deniocritus* are not of an absolute 
hardness, but are cxtreinely tenuous {jrammdnu). Two 
primary atoms added together make a dvymukii, or combina¬ 
tion of two» and three of these together make a irtfanuka, 
or combination of three. 

Motion is explained by various principles. First* there 
are dlcdd^ which is ether rather than space, and kdla^ time 
—two dynamic factors rather than two empty media or 
two abstract frames. Above all there are merit and demerit 
{dhartnOj adharma),, that is* an invisible power* 
analogous to the apurva of the Mimamsists, which makes 
and unmakes the aggregates. Tliis body-creating power 
resides in souls. It has no intentional efGcacity* and yet 
cannot be called a blind fate, for the Yai^eshil^ doctrine 
professes, if not the freedom of the soul in the European 
sense, at least its independence in its acts (kn^drdda)* 
True freedom* in the sense of deliverance, consists in freeing 
oneself from the body, not in moving it. Tbi$ is how. 
Normally a man* qua mind, is eompo:^ of an aiman, which 
tn principle is absolute and indoite* to which is jomed an 
atomic manas^ the function of which is to perceive and act 
by me^s of the bodily organs. Let the dlman recogniie 
that it is other than the manas and the body and it will 
be delivered. 

The result of this is a theory of knowledge which com¬ 
prises a doctrine of categories and a doctrine of criteria. 

In this realism, the categories are not types of judgment, 
but headings under w’hich things ate distributed (paddrfAa) 
—substance (dravi^a), quality (guaa)* action {karman), 
commonness {mmdnya), sin^^rity {mieska}, inherence 
The first three concern objects [artha] ; the 
next two exist in things but are relationships apprehended 
by the intellect (tmddhqapeksha); the last designates a con- 
nexiODf not accidental but intimate and necessarv. The 
Vaiseshika is a philosophy which looks for specific pmperties 
{x?ij£sha) in eveiyifaing* Even ddiverance depends on the 
recognition of a specific character, that of our dtman. 

The doctrine of criteria became estabEshed, wHth the 
modifications suitable in each case, in every system. It 
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in a statement of the correct modes of knowledge 
(prarndna]. Tlicy are two—perception {pratyaksha) and 
inference (ariUKriarui), the former being direct apprehension 
and the other mediate, as it were, by transparence through 
a perceived datum, iScibda^ sound, was a correct ntode of 
knowing for the I^limamsislSt whose whole philosophy was 
based on the heard revelation of the hymns; it is not one 
in the present system* or at least it is included in perception. 
The original tiame of inference is laingikam^ and it means 
a conclusion from a sign to u thing signified, it takes 

various forms as the relationship consists in causality, con¬ 
tiguity, opposition of extremes^ or intrinsic coincidence. 

These theori<^ of nature and of knowledge were incor¬ 
porated in the sucoeeding system as soon its its siitras were 
put together. The Vaiseshika and Nyiya systems were 
regarded as complemontary and were merg^ in the eleventh 
eenturyv starting from the Saptapaddrihl of Sivaditya, 

Nydya 

The .riifros of the Nyiya, which are supposed to set 
forth the teaching of one Akshapada Gautama, a legendary 
figure, belong to the first half of the third eentury+ They 
give an art of reasoning. A nutn who can argue avoids false 
knowledge, vicc^ action, birth, and pain—a chain of terms 
recalling the Buddhist series of the Tw'elve Conditions. 
So the art of reasoning liberates the mind, that is* it frees 
it from transmigration. 

The modes of knowing are like those described in the 
Vaiseshika. Aiinan ran only make intelligence pass fiom 
power to action by using its organs, w hich are buddk% thought, 
and the smsmurn caminun^* but in doing so the ^ul 

becomes enslaved. One must therefore distinguish two efforts* 
working in opposite directions and each aiming at under¬ 
standings One of them chains the mind, because its effeet 
is to make it serve life; the other frees the mind, because 
it detaches it from life. It is in the order of knowledge that 
this enslavement or purifieatlon of the spirit takes place. 
Both the theory of the empirical consciousu^s and the 
doctrine of salvation entail* each in its own Eashion* the 
necessity of being able to reason. 
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Here perception and inference are not the only correct 
mode;! of knowledge One must add analogy 

(tipaniJfia), which likens an unknown object to one already 
known, and testimony (ia6da}. Ijiferenee is of three kinds. 
It may be pQrviivat, drawn from antecedents, as when, 
having previously seen fire where there was smoke, one 
again supposes fire in the present case where one sees smoke. 
It is drawn from the consequence, w'hcn, ha\'ing 

obser\'cd that one grain of rice has been cooked, one induces 
that aU the other grains in the pot have been cooked too. 
It is sdmdiiyato drishia, drawn from a common character, 
when, having admitted that in man change of place implies 
a principle of motion, one supposes that there is such a 
principle in the sun because It changes its position from 
east to west. On the other hand, it does not follow from 
the fact that a people has a king for its support, that states 
of consciousness have a soul for their substratum, for the 
connexion of the thinking principle with phenomena is not 
an object of experience. 

This attempt to define exactly the intrinsic force of logical 
connexion produced a type of reasoning which is not uidike 
the syllogisms of .\ri5t0tle. The Jains had already, with 
a great apparatus of theses, antitheses, analogies, objections, 
scruples, and reservations, constructed an argument in ten 
members which deserves notice in a history of logic but was 
dumsy and cumbersome to manipulated* The NniySyikas 
(adherents of the Nyaya) invented a briefer argument in 
five propositions j— 

Tliere is fire on the mountain {pratijUa, assert ion); 

Because there is smoke on the mountain {hclu, reason); 

Everjdhing which contains smoke contains fire ; for 
example the hearth (uddAamnatn, example); 

But it is so here (in the case of the mountain) (upanat/a, 
application to the particular case); 

Therefore it is so (niganianam, result). 

This reasoning is a web of observations regarditig facts, 
not a deduction regarding ideas, and that is enough to 
dLstiiiguish it from the syllogism. The difference will be more 
evident when we have contrasted this reasoning w'itii that 
which the Buddhist logicians of the fifth and seventh centuries 

' Sec my 1*1 cd., j,, 
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set lip in opposition to it, although even this Jattcr^^ in spite 
of appearancest b no nearer to the Greek tj^pe. The common 
chniTicteristio of the Nyaya and Vaisesfaika systems is their 
realism. It nmdc it possible for them to adapt themselves 
to each other in order to join forces to resist the idealistic 
principles of Buddhist epistemology. 


Veddnia 

The second Mimamsa (Uttara), otherwise ealled Vedilnta^ 
or “Completion of the Veda is the most famous of the 
systems among which Indian phitosophy is divided. Xot 
only has it been made knowTi m the West to such nn extent 
that it has been quite ivrongly regarded iis summing up the 
w'hole of Indian philosophy, but it was the [mnoipal heir 
of all the orthodox systems; it even owed part of its 
inhcritAiice to Buddhism^ from which it retained all that 
could be incorporated in orthodoxy* 

The central theme of the Vedanta is simple, and indeed 
remarkably narrow. It h no more than the opposition of 
the relative or iUusion to the absolute, the dlman- 

btahrnan of the Upanishads. This convietion forms the 
urdty of all the successive Vedantas which have arisen, 
from the old Brahmanism to the Indian thought of our day. 
But one must consider the manner in which that con\Hetioii 
is presented, and the manner differs according to the time, 
the environment^ the schooL Although P* Deussen made the 
philosophy" of the Ved&nta familiar in the West^ it is far 
from being properly known among us in it& historical 
stage?. With that follower of Schopenhauer, European 
studcnt;s have too often regarded the Upanishads, the 
lirahma-sdUras^ and the commentary of Sankara as all con¬ 
taining the same matter* 

Among these three kinds of work, the Brahma-siiiras of 
Bndarayana hold a middle placet Ixith in time and in character. 
The criticism of Buddhism which they contain shows that they 
were composed about the beginning of the fifth century of 
our era. We know that the cJassical Upanishads belong to 
the last six centuries b.c., the two oldest being doubtless 
pre-Buddhist. On the other hand, Sankara, the most 
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oekbratcd of the Vedantme commentators, was a contem¬ 
porary of Charlemagne. If we note how much the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedanta varies from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century, in the philosophies of Ramanuja, Madhva, Kimbarka, 
and VaUabha, we must gather that it could vary greatly 
in the course of the fifteen hundred years or so which lay 
between the end of the Vedic ” era and the time at which 
Sankara lived. 

The oldest Upanishads do not contain “ a ” philosophy, 
but the seeds of the various philosophies and of the Vedanta. 
Those which are exelusivdy Vedantine bear the stamp of 
a late date, several centuries after the beginning of our era. 
Such is the Mdn^iUcya, with its commentary the Gaudapadlya 
Kdrikd., probably of the seventh century. In declaring that 
it is not dualist ic (adt'oihi), the Vedanta tries to make a 
complete break with the Samhhya, from which it barely 
differed in the epics and the Maitfi and Svetascatara Upani- 
shads, and by which it was again affected after Sankara, 
The various degrees of non-dualism, more or less strict, 
are seen in the position given to mdyd, W'hich is the magical 
power of a demiurge in early Brahmanism, the veil of iUusion 
from Sankara onwards, and in the interval a sort of nafrire ” 
like the prakriti of the Simkhya. This mdyd does not develop 
from a real phantasmagoria to pure illusion until it is 
influenced by the Buddhist toiidyd, which is an integral 
part of a system which rejects the belief in substantiality 
as the worst error. In view of this change, the system of 
Sankara came to be condemned as “ disguised Buddhism 

So, at the point in Indian history at which this book stops, 
the Vedanta was turned towards complete monism. Pheno¬ 
mena, whielr are manifold and various, are real in so far as 
they are founded on the absolute Siman-brahman, and 
false and non-existent if taken apart from it. To suppose them 
to be what they seem is to commit the error of the man who 
takes a rope for a snake. Deliverance consists in judgir^ 
right, in not letting oneself be duped by appearances; one 
may say that it consists in seeing the absolute in everything 
and, so far as it is possible, in being equal to it oneself. In 
reality, servitude and transmigration exist only by illusion, 
and our salvation is only conceivable because we were never 
truly enslaved. We thought that we were, and right 
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knowledge undeceives us. It can be seen to what an extent 
Brahmonte orthodoxy, when presented thus, adopts the 
Buddhist principles of telhoid and cosmic etnptincss. Buddhism 
might be rooted out of India, but it had made great conquests 
over its conqueror. 


Yoga 

I have already shown (p, 142) the part played by the 
Yogins in the fiKt centuries of Brahmanic thought. In the 
Upanishads the orthodoxy of the priests seems to endeavour 
to assimilate their theory and their discipline of the vital 
breaths, by identifying those breaths with sacrificial fiws. 

I then showed the influence of Yoga on the thougtit of the 
epics (p. 177), and afterwards on the school ofthc Y’’ogiicharas, 
which w*as of such importance w'ithin the Great Vehicle 
(p. 183). Thus, in a variety of ways, tiie practice of the Yogins 
was transformed into a method by the most different religions 
and philosophies. 

The Yoga-siiiras, reputedly the work of a Patanjali, who 
may be another man than the grammaiian of the second 
century n.c,, arc roughly of the fifth century of our era. 
They criticize Vasubandhu's idealism. The oldest commentary 
on them, ascribed to Vyasa, must have been written between 
the seventh century and the ninth. 

The equivalence of Yoga practice and Samkhya specu¬ 
lation, already proclaimed in the epics, is postulated through¬ 
out the Siitraa of Patanjali. The mind according to nature 
must efface itself before the transcendent mind, which is 
the only true mind. A commencement is made by the 
suppres^on of all activity of the thinking principle (ehtfte)— 
ehittavritiiniro^. Then the mind gives itself up to operations 
which concentrate it more and more, gradually afastiacting 
it from the outside world, but thereby giving it the greater 
mastery over itself and the world^—^fixation {dharanS), 
meditation (dAyuna), supreme absorption (jtatnddA*). So one 
realizes transcendence of the purusAo, otherwise called its 
isolation (Aaiva/yom). The mind recognizes itself to be 
outside all that is not it, which in this philosophy is the 
cAt/la and in the SSmkhya, praJcfiti. What it is, is light 
idiptih), and therefore knowledge. But as it exerts its capacity 
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of concentration in one direction or another, it obtains 
mapiellous powers, which ore not, however, as they are 
too often colled, supematura], for it is, on the contrary, the 
property of the mind acoordingf to its true nature to possess 
these. Nothing con oppose it, not time, nor space or distance, 
nor the resistance of bodies. One nright say that concentra¬ 
tion has made it hard and sharp so as to have a perforating 
power; one might say that the more deeply it penetrates 
into itself the further in time or space are the strata of 
material or spiritual reality which it can reach. “ Second 
sight ” and magical action arc justified. 

Whereas the old Yoga realized the absolute in the ascetic 
himself, in $o far as he became yukta, joined in all bis parts, 
classical Yoga is theistic. It holds that salvation is obtained 
not only by the concentration of jomadlAi, but by devotion 
to the Lord, Isvara. The whole effort which empties the 
soul of its empirical content on the pretext of realizing pure 
spirituality comes in the end to enabling it to assimilate 
itself adequately to an objective absolute. Doubtless this 
change took place under the influence of that piety, that 
passive self-abandonment to the divine love {bhakti) which, 
starting in the popular religions, spread in the course of wJiat 
we call the I^liddlc Ages to most of the philosophies of India. 

Sdmkhya 

That the Slmkhya and Yoga, the one theoretical and 
the other practical, are parallel, of equal \^ue, and 
complementary, is a principle asserted from the remotest 
antiquity to modem times. Even if the correspondence is 
the result of an artificial, syncretic adaptation, the two systems 
arc, all through the historical period, adapted one to the 
other. The principle which they have in common is the 
oomplete antagonism between the life according to nature 
and the life according to the mind, and consequently the 
Mhievement of salvation by an absolute transcendence, 
in which the mind confines itself to contemplation. WTuit 
does it contemplate ? Nature or empirical thought, in order 
that it may recognize itsdf to be quite different from it, 
thomughly alien to it. So we get the myth of the Raja and 
the Dancing-girl; all that the latter has to do is to " be 
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seen'' in her rriiuty movements and postures, and then to 
vanish from the stjige^ liway from the King in his splendid 
boSaiion. 

So dualism constitutes the fundamentii] postulate of 
the Samkhya in its quite explieit form. As a matter of fact^ 
just as the monism of the Vedfmta was seldom very strict, 
the dualism of the Suinkhya often yielded to a tendency to 
monism. At first Mind (pwrujAa) has a pre-eminence over 
Nature {prnfqriti) in reality as well as in dignity, for it i$ 
sufficient to itself, whereas nature exists “ for Mind if 
only to permit it to become aware of its perfect spirituality, 
its complete independence of things. Later, in more than one 
Upaiiishad and in the epics, we come upon ii Sarnkbya in 
which pimisha is held as it were to produce nature by evolutive 
emanation, and a Yoga in which the ascetic process is suppo!^ 
to advaiiee by a continuous effort, without hreaJc or du^ismi 
from empirical thought, w^hich is a diluted, loosely-knit 
existence, to the concentrated thoughtp dense as the diamond 
and sharp as the lightning (both are what India calls vajra), 
which r<ilizDs the absolute. In spite of cvcr>i.hingi, tK>th 
systems in their classical form tend to dualism, and therein 
they stand at the opposite pole of Iiidimi philosophy to the 
Ved^ta. 

The Sumkhpa-^irus vvere only composed in the fifteenth 
century, but w*hat the sulrm of other philosophies did in 
fixing their classical form, as has been described above* was 
done for this system by the didactic verses of 

Isvarakrishna, which were translated into Chinese fay 
Paramartha in 5 and w en? probably wrritten iti the fourth 
century. Tire storj'^ tliat the system was originaliy founded 
by the sage Kapila is doubtless only a myth, corresponding 
to no historiciil fact. 

The Sarakhya theory of nature is a qualitative one, 
which gives place to the idea of evolution. Nature is analysed 
into three elements (guna), which are in everything, unequally 
combined. Satti^a is, literally, *■ the fact of being sat^ what 
is ” i but this etymology, Avhicb connects the concept with 
the earliest Brahmanic ontology, is more misleading than 
informative ns to the essence of this principle. Sdffrn, far 
from being the same as the absolute* the or brahmun of 
the BrlLhnianas, is merely one aspect of becoming—that 
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of luminosity. As such, it is akin to knowledge; in fact, 
although nature has nothing in common with nnind (in the 
classical form of the systemthere is in nature something 
which ** imitates” the spiritual, which is, one might say, the 
foundation of the “ mental ”, that faUacious approximation 
to true mind.^ VVe shall, indeed, see that nature possesses a 
collection of ” mental ”, if not spiritual, functions. The 
two other qualities are rq/os, a principle of movement which 
effects transition between the clarity of saffro and the opacity 
of tamos, and tamos itself, the principle of heaviness and 
darkness. 

Properly, the Sdmkhyais presented ns the “ etiumeration ” 
of the Stages of ivhich nature is made up. (i) Five coarse 
elements: dkd£o, wind, fire, water, earth, (ii) Five subtle 
elements {sukshma), that is, unnuxed {tanmatra = being 
this alone and nothing else at the some time): sound, contact, 
shape, taste, scent, (iii) The organs of knowledge ; hearing 
touch, sight, taste, smell; and of action ; voice, feet, hands, 
and the organs of generation and evacuation. Both elements 
and organs arc concerned with a function which is already 
” mental ”, the ahantkdra, the “ maker of self ”, and this 
is connected with the mahai, the “ great ”, that is, the whole 
of the physical world, synonymous with buddhi, the diseem- 
ment which, to use a Greek formula, is all things potentially— 
in short, intellect (iv, v). Lying one inside the other, these 
forms of existence, appearing by unfolding, are what is 
evolved, the vyaktam (vi), as opposed to the raw material, 
the Urgrund of nature, malaprakfiii, the unevolved (flJjj/attani) 
(vii). In all there are twenty-four principles, rising, os it 
were {w]th<Hit ever reaching it) towards the twenty-fifth, 
Mind, of which one may almost say that, like the God of 
Aristotle, it moves or draws as an object of love, by the 
attraction of its finality. This is the explanation of the 
evolution which goes on all through nature and causes it 
to produce an activity which resembles mind, although it 
is not mind in any degree but is merely ” empirical thought ” 
(cAide). 

* £mn'l b truulittcd “ miml", ** ir|ririniaj ” bejiw il« adJcctivE 

HHOCiatctl witll it. (TiSp) * 
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THE PHTLOSOPniES IN THE SEVENTH CENTUHT 

In the middle of the seventh centuryt the period at wbieh 
our brief analysis of Indian history comes to an end, speeuia^ 
tion reached its highest point, Imth in Brahmanism and in 
Buddhism, and as a result of a fruitful rivalry between the 
two inspirations. 


Orthodox Comnutttalors 

Most of the rufros were by now composed, resumiiig in 
a form which claimed to be final at least a thousand years 
of thought. Since a suira is so laconic that it can only be 
understood if explained by a gloss, the age of the commentators 
begins as soon as the texts which are intended to be authorita¬ 
tive are established. A scholasticism comparable to those 
of the West, Christian, Jewish, and Mussulman, developed 
in every tradition. Thus, among others, the hCmainsn gave 
rise to the commentaries of Sabara-svamin in the fifth 
century and Prabhakata in the seventh; the Voi^shika to 
those of Prasastapada and Matichandra in the fifth and sixth; 
and the Nyaya to those of Vatsyayana in the fifth and 
Uddyotakara in the seventh. 


Jainism 

Jainism was at the height of its expansion. In the second 
half of the fifth century Umasvati, the author of the 
Tottvdrthodhigama Sutra, had already set forth the exact 
tenets of the sect, and in the sixth the Svetambara canon 
was not only composed but written down, Siddhasena 
Divokara opposed Kundnkunda the Digombara, whose 
teaching was continued in the following century by 
Saman tabhadra. 


Buddhism 

Buddhism made an extraordinary advance, both in theory 
and in practice. The Hinayana, although duplicated hy the 
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Mahayana, was as full of life as ever. In the fifth century, 
perhups in the fourth, Vasubandhu wrote a summary of it 
in the AbhidhurmakQsa^ and the Pali school of Ceylon produced 
a great commentator in Buddhaghosha, a former Brahman 
of Magadha. 

In the Groat Vehicle^ the AlndhYamika school, of southern 
origins, and the northern liueof the Yogacharas vied in activity. 
The former split in the fifth century into two groups— 
Buddliapalita and Chandrakirti with his Prasongikas (seventh 
century), who Avere adepts in the reducth asd €^urdum 
{praisanga}^ and Bhavyat the master of the SviltantrikaSt 
who stood for an independent method of reasonings 
So the passion for dialectic survived in this tine until the 
teaching of the Yogacharas tnfiueneed San tide va^ a 
Prasangika of the end of the seventh century, who wrote 
on the ‘"Cajrccr of the BodhisattA^as ^ V IfodkkharydviiUtra. 

The Yogacharas reigned at the University of Kahmda, 
and their influence spread over the Far East as well as over 
India. Dignaga came from the souths Buddhadasa from the 
west, Sthiramati from the east, and Sangluulasa from 
Kashmir. Here the fifth century shows an astonishing 
productiveness. Whether the spread of absolute idealism 
(cijwopfiffidiro) was due to the genius of Asauga or, as a 
certain Japanese school now maintains, to MaitreA^a, a 
historical person rather than a hodhisativa^ in any ease that 
e^cuberaut metaphysliziil theory found in Vasubandhu, 
possibly a brother of Asanga, its first scholastic exponent of 
doctrine and in Dignaga its dialectician* The logic of Dignaga, 
revived in the seventh century^ by Dharmakirtt, the author 
of the Nydya-bindu^ is comparable to that of Aristotle in 
its originality and in the fact that it spread over the Avholc 
eastern half of Asia* In no part of the world and in no age 
has the power of the philosophic spirit tiad a vaster 
development. 

Some explanations are necessary about this logic, which 
was the outcome of such a volume of speculation. It ditfers 
from Aristotle^s in that it deals not with concepts (for no 
Socrates or Plato persuaded India that man thinks in generic 
essences), but with objective realities. Yet the absolute 
idealism in wluch this logic had its birth distinguishes it 
from the empiricist logic of the Nyaya. The objective realities 
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U'hose rclutioiis &rc considered by the imnxediate 

disciple of Vasubondhu, and by Dharmakirli are realities 
thought, not merely inferred by the relation of the sign to the 
thing signified as in Brahmanic orthodoxy. There is a natural 
eonnexion {tfvabhm^apfatibaitdho) between the proving reason 
{tMhana) and the inicience proved The best 

authority on the subject, Scherbatski, has with great penetm' 
tion noted in these idealistic logicians a kind of presentiment 
of what Kant w’os to call synthetic a priori judgments; 
only necessities inherent in human thought in general can 
be the foundation of universal and necessary relations. 

From the practical point of view the development of 
Buddhism is attested by historical evidence of certain date. 
Sooner or later after their composition, the books of the 
Great Vehicle were translated into Chinese and spread to 
the Far East. Full of emulation. Indian missionaries and 
Mongolian pilgrims went to and fro between the two centres 
of humanity, carrying with them documents which had with 
great pains been brought within reach of non-Hindu peoples. 
In the second and third centuries the cxcliangc was chiefly 
carried on by Parthians, Sogdians, and Yueh-chi. In the fourth, 
the Tartar kings encouraged the introduction of Buddhism 
in Sliansi. The beginning of the fifth century saw' the Chinese 
translations of Kumarajiva and of various reUgicus ivriters 
of Gandhara and Kashmir, Fa-hien came to Alagadha in 
405, and in 4{11 Gunavarman settled in Nanking. In the 
sixth century the practice of dhtjdna (cA’an), preached by 
tile more or less legendary Bodhidharma, reached southeni 
China, which was already to some extent prepared by its 
Taoism to accept Buddhist ideas. Paramartha land^ at 
Canton and settled at Nanking in 518. The doctrine of the 
Lotus of the Good Law {Soddhartm-fundarlka) was 
established in the monastery of T’icn-Pai through the zeal 
of Che-yi, In the seventh century, Hiuen Tsang stayed in 
India from 080 to 044 and I-tsing from 073 to 085. All this 
mutual visiting and translation of books and erudite 
enihus^m for a religion which was in principle universal, 
all this intercourse betw'een two civilizations which had 
hitherto been separated by almost impassable barriers. Is 
one of the great^t facts in ” humanism recorded by 
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history, and its sole direct cause was the propagatiou of 
Buddhism. 

The introduction of Indiim influence in Tibet was abo 
due to that religion. The consequent advance in dvilijyktion 
and the translation of the Buddhist canon into a new literary 
language are events which lie outside the limits of the present 
work. But we may jiist note the incident by whieh they were 
started—the despatch by the creator of the Tibetan poiver* 
Srong-tsan-Campo^ of his mimster Sambhota to ^lagadhn 
to study Buddhism about 632. 

So, great as were the efforts made by the Brahmans to 
bring the sectarian culU into the orthodox fold and to reply 
to the developments of heretical thought by a philosophy* 
or even by several philosophies, the expansion of Buddhbm 
is the great fact of the seventh century. No doubt, it waa 
an expansion which brought exhaustion, for in the very next 
century signs of decay are to be seen, and Buddhism was 
destined to disappear from the country of its birth and to 
see its Indian empire limited to Nepal and Ceylon, at the 
opposite ends of the peninsula- No doubt there was never 
more than a very small minority of Buddhists in the mms 
of the Indian people, and the select few who adhered to the 
Law, sterilked by the monastic life as soon as they were 
recruited, could not produce a large prf^ny. No, doubt, too. 
Buddhism was bound to perteb by its very triumph. It bad 
provoked an intensely energetic reaction on the part of the 
Brahman caste. It had caused a great part of its convictions 
to be absorbed into the dogmas of that caste—transmigration^ 
universal emptiness, compassion for all creatures. It had 
set up an ideal of life too Un-Indian for India to grasp, and 
of such a generally human appeal that all the shiflings of 
peoples in Asia—save the expansion of Islam—helped to 
propagate it. Like the dancing girl of the Samkhya, it 
might withdraw* once its part was played. 


Ill 

TUE CMAJlACTaRISTlCS OT INDIAN THOUGHT 

India's contribution to the culture of mankind is fcw*ofold. 
There was her effort at civUization, aiming at raising to 
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a higher level the native popiilatioiis of Inditt it^If and 
of all the countries to which the Hindus spread, frorn 
Africa to Oceania and from Iran to !klanehuria. There was 
also the result of her reflection on human problems — a 
reflection which, being pursued continuously from the dawn 
of historical times, at an early date produced a mental type 
very different from the Mediterranean or Western type and 
from the Chinese- We must try to say exactly what are the 
specific characteristics of that product of a spedol develop^ 
ment, the Indian mind. 

/ndtan Science 

In its pride in its own creation, “ science/^ the West is 
over-ready to blame India for having cotitributcd little to 
this most valuable of all the conquests of man. But we 
should note some distinctions. What was caDcd science in 
the West before the sixteenth century was cultivated with 
enthusiasm by India ; hut India knew nothing of mathema¬ 
tical physics, mechanistic biology, or the objective analysis 
of human affairs by history'. Kone the less^ India produced 
matbeniatics^ and physics, and biology, and history. 

The iSuka Sutras of Apastamba are a treatise on practical 
geometry^ applied to the erection of altars. They cannot be 
safely placed before the second century b.c. They include 
the construction of right angles, squares, and rectangles, 
and Pythagoras's Theorem.' The influence of Paultts of 
Alexandria and, indirectly, of Ptolemy appears in the Pault^a- 
siddbdnta of Varaha Mihira, composed about 550. This work 
gives a table of sines and two trigonometrical rules. 
Aryabhata, bom in 476, gave a value of tt and a rule for the 
solution of simple indeterminate equations, a subject also 
treated by Brahmagupta (bom 5D8). 

We have no exact dated information about ancient 
Indian astronom}'. It must have ow ed something to Chaldacan 
science and to Chinese- “ The most ancient source which 
can be discerned in it, the lunar zodiac, seems to be rather an 
adulteration . . . of the system of the The sum worships 

^ Set A. Rej^a lumlyTis m CCLXXTIIl had in Lc JmtoK dc ta tetmt 
• Rcy, CCLXXVnL p- 408. 
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held in such esteem by the Indo-Ininians do n<jt necessarily 
imply a system of astronomy. 

Mythical cosmogony enormously developed by 

Brahmans, Buddhists, and Jains. The aspect taken by 
physics is qualitative rather than quantitative^ not only 
in the case of constituting nature, as in the SjLnikhya, 

but even where a kind of atomism suggests mechamstlc 
principles to us Europeans. Several types of atomism appear* 
In Buddhism there is a sort of atomism of time, duration 
splitting into discrete instants, besides a material atomism 
w'liiclj is purely relative, since this philosophy aUowrs no 
substantiality. With the Joins and Vaiseshikas, there are 
minute corpuscles, which are neither infinitely smalt, v^nnishing 
quantities, nor solids tiavlng an absolute hardness* To use 
Greek terms, India is concerned rather with the dyadi of 
the large and the small than with atoms like those of Demo- 
crituSp or even with partially qualitative atoms like those 
of Epicurus, Anu and moan “ small ” and very 

small not* like our atom uncut table- 

In Vedic times vegetable ypeeies must have been treated 
for the manufacture of sacrificial fermented liquors or magical 
drugs* Then Brahmanism set up a science of life (d^irFfdo), 
based on & chmification of the brcatlis (jjrdnfl). These 
quasi - Tryev^an ciretdate in tubes known as nddip width include 
both the nenres and the blood'Yessels, They are controlled 
by various nervous centres, namely the lotuses which 
axe disposed along the dorsal column p rbing in importance 
as they arc nearer the top. With the theory of the five 
elemcjits goes a corresponding theory of sensation, litcndly 
of " taste (rajii). Tl%e fundamental work on chemistry and 
medicine is the Sainhita^ which is attributed to Charaka, 
a Kashmiri contemporary of Kanishka, hut appears to date 
from the second cen;tur}' of our era* ITic which 

contains an art of surgery and is ascribed to Nagarjuno, 
seenis to be hartlly later. 

Whereas in the West biology has, slowdy and painfully, 
become mechanistic, in the East it wa$ vitalistic. The former 
pf)int of view, which is noiv firmly established in our convic¬ 
tions as to method, is far from gaining the acceptance of 
all Hindus who study our science- Bose, for example, i>artly 
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owes the original idea of his discoveries, which show such 
a rare penetration, to the postulates of his native tradition. 
So, even if mechanistic intclligiWUty is henceforward the 
very condition of science^ intuitions of another kind may 
have their value. The knowledge which is at once most 
objective and most satisfactory, not only to Europeans but 
to all mankind, will doubtless have in the future to take 
into account the spirit contributed to it by non-Occidental 
minds, which are more sensitive than ours to certain aspects 
of reality. 

It is above all in psycho-physiologic^] tesearch, which 
has been pursued there since time immemorial, that India 
has very valuable experience. No doubt that experience 
is often vitiated by the theoretical cxplanationSi often 
mcorrcct, which arc attached to it. There myth nil through 
the chemistry', the physiology* and even the anatomy of 
the Hindus, But a tradition of thousands of years of practice 
cannot be wholly fallacious \ the power is often greater 
than the know^Icdgc. Just as Leibniz found gold in the 
dung-heap of scholasticism, a science yet more critical than 
our own will one day extract the ingredient of genuine 
success and true data from the asceticism of a Yogin or 
the magic of the Tantras. 

Ancient India haii no Thucydides, nor even a Herodotns, 
nor a S$u-ma Ch’icn, and that is why our knowledge of it 
is so uncertain that hardly a single date can be dctcmiined 
w'ithout Greek or Chinese evidence. The interest which this 
civilization takes in its ancestors is not tlmt of dispassionate 
curiosity but that of loyalty. Just as Indian patriotism 
hardly consists in imperialistic pride and egoismt but is 
manifested in depth, in the consciousness of carrying on the 
fcUla or family line from the age of the semi-divinc 
so attachment to the past is entirely traditional. Kingdoms, 
sects, and schools of thought find their titles to glory in their 
genealogies of heroeSp patriarchs, and saints. This is the only 
way in which the individual is honoured—as a point in a hue. 
This is w'hat gives history its particular form ; it is a collection 
of separate histories, and never attempts to bring together 
a number of these series and to set forth their numifestatioDfi 
synchronistically. 
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The Indian roind^ then^ is interested in imnals* but very 
few of these are older than the seventh eeutury. The genea¬ 
logies doubtless oontain much that is arbitrary, due to 
pious frauds or biassed devlees of poliey* Nevertheless, 
when n large number of traditions have l>een subjected to 
impartial criticism, results will no doubt be obtained^ provided 
that the way opened by Pargiter is followed. It wUl then 
be possible to set aside the epic or lyrical ingredient in the 
accounts ajid to discover^ for example in those “ Antiquities 
the FuriilriaSp sobd historical Information mixed up with 
Eairagoos of stuff shout “the old days^'* At this date we 
cannot help seeing how normal it is for peoples to record 
their past only in terms of praise or blame, the storks being 
intended to lead to action or to promote interests, not to 
establish facts- The eult of truths like art for art's sake, 
is a very modem and purely European interest. 


Tht Problems of India 

It is idle to reproach India for having such a different 
attitude towards the knowable from our own, and we should 
rather inquire what circumstances have led to the adoption 
of such attitudes there and here. We should recognize that 
the intctlectual problem and the social problem of Indiao 
civilization go together* 

The social problem, as we have seen, is that never ending 
task—the Brahnianization of a chaos of peoples which was 
never completely assimilated by the conquering Indo^ 
Europeans. Tlic inteUcetual problem consists in preserving 
and promoting an orthodoxy in the midst of the most 
bewildering amalgam of traditions and methods^ 

That is why the task of spccubition was w holly scholastic, 
as in the Confucian, Jewish, Christian, and Islamic civilisa¬ 
tions, in which likewise, an orthodoxy based on traditional 
teaching sought to set up tlie system of acquired knowledge 
as a rigid protective framework. What distinguishes Indian 
sdiolastieism is the faet that it is the property of a caste 
and that the theoretical problem on which its efforts centre 
is to obtain delivemnce in respEct of transmigration. The 
pursuit of transcendent ends, quite outside the natural 
order, and often eontrury to nature, doubtless helped to 
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divert men^s minds from interest in So true does this 

$eeiti to be, that even when India creatitd arts anti sciences 
with no transcendent object* such as sculpture^ economiesp 
legishition^ medicine* or eroticism, it proceeded by pramdi^aSr 
that is* by rather a jjriori canonSp not by objective investig^- 
tion seeking the laws of facts in the facts t!iemsely<s. This 
13 still nomml in mankind in genera], for the positive spirit 
is quite recent and very limited^ 

The problem of deliveranee* central as it was* never 
emerged from the speculative domain* and awoke no aspira¬ 
tion to what we should call greater social justice. The total 
ignorance of the moss of the people barred them from the 
material power and religious sentiments whioh might have 
brought their liberation. There is no attempt, all through 
history* to win political freedom. Neither individuals nor 
groups strive for wider rights than those given to each man 
by his birth. The liberty of each individual lies in his rights* 
no doubt* but also in his duties; dh^rmOr stands for both 
ideas without dlstinetion^ The only in j ustice is the confounding 
of dhannas^ that is, the mixing of castes ; but a man is free ' 
in enjoying his owm dhunna^ and that implies that he respects 
the dh^mm of others. So it is tldelity to tradition that 
guarantees liberty. No progress is conceivable beyond the 
maintenance of order, w'hich takes into account the nature 
of men. One may improve the administration of public 
affairs * one cannot seek a better ideal or new forms of society. 

The only real slaver^"* in Indian opinion, lie$ in not knowing 
the true nature of the mind. So apart from the preliminary 
training of asceticism* it is by the intelligence alone tlmt 
oiic can obtain emancipation. If faith has a port to play^— 
in Brahmanism as eonlidenee in a rite, in Buddhism as refuge 
in the Triple Jewel—it always implies a folly reasonable 
assumnoc* it never harbours a doubt or requires any free 
assertion* Not only would India refuse to say “ Crrtfo quia 
absurdum ; it would never odmlti as Europe has done* 
that sincerity of adhesion may make up for obscurity of 
knowledge. The Asia w^hich wc tax with confused mysticismi 
would have regarded as madness something which we in 
Europe have often accepted—the notion of an irrational 
belief which is good and necessary* although irratioDal, 
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The Indian Concepiion of Mind 

The examination of the religions and philosophies and 
of the psychological vocabulary of the Hindus reveals a 
conception of mind vet)' dilfetent from ours. It is ati eminently 
dynamic conception, as against the passive attitude wluch 
^e have kanicd both from the idealist Plato^ for whom 
the intellect reflects eternal inleiligiblcs, and from the 
scnsualbt Epicurus^ for whom our senseiH? receive images 
emanating from thingM^ 

India knows no “ states ” of consciousness. The pheno¬ 
menon, objective or subjective, is vriUi^ ** whirl ; in factp 
the operation of the demiurge, of the king, and of the Buddhist 
h to set the AVTieel of the Law rolling, the wheel which, 
according to the direction in which it rc^^olvesii produces 
slaveiy or dclivcmucei existence or salvation. The pheno¬ 
menon is also called jsamsMra or “ concoctcr 

or concocted *\ names w^hich indicate the continuation 
and combination of antecedent &ctors in a present exbtence* 

The root Uff {a^li = fen = cstj, which corresponds to 
our notion of beings was not developed at all. On the other 
hand, the root bbu, to become, to come into being/" gave 
rise to a wealth of terms. In which being appears, if one may 
say so^ and has yrnious senses according to complexities 
of grammar, in the active, passive, causative, dcsidcrative, 
intensive/ Thus becoming has a great many shades of mean¬ 
ing, which make it quite unlike the inert to ov or rA ovra to 
w^hich the Greek tradition has aeeustome<l our philosophy. 

The mind as represented by the Brahmans and Buddhists 
does not reflect like a minror, but slunes like a lantern. By the 
organs of the senses it sheds its own light outside and i^erceives 
what it illuniinates. Sensation is not receptive, but apprehen¬ 
sive (grd/ifEiia): the whole mind takes part in it. Images 
do not come to us from outside^ but are spontaneous. One 
has the perceptions which one has deserved. What we take 
for an object is the residue of our experiences, the accomplish¬ 
ment of the act for wbich we construct the thing. 

As there is no difference between seiisation and intcUi- 

^ Bhaualit he bccciniefi + he has became ; hr to 

bccanu; ; he winhcii to Iwpmt ; lie wuhes to ca^use 

to beoqiTve ? hohh^Ui, he h ftt'iru^tonicd tst 

bci^nie^ A^ieVtive^ and notu^ »pmitcd in prafd«loi;i on the vanoui bimnchcs 
of thli wrbtkf stocic S« my oonmnudcalioti of Slardi^ tq Sod^td 
de F«yehologu in /oymo; di Ft^fchiyiogiet 
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gencG. so there is rione between im^imtion md intellect* 
The imagination is not* as %vith us, a receptive function. 
Instead of being a fancy capable of both error and flashes 
of geniusp it has at its command norms, which we ascribe 
to reason. I am here referring to certain images of pramdnn^ 
rightly produced, which serve as modek to logic and to 
arsthctics. There is no prototype of the true hut perception 
done well • there is no prototype of the beautifijl but literary 
or artistic creation according to the rules. This b neither 
realism nor idealism* but right practice. These images are 
in no degree arbitrary or infected with individuality i their 
value is the greater, the more traditional and impeisonal 
they arc in character- iUt hough subiective, since they are 
not received from outside^ they possess universality or 
necessity, because every Indian mind* a^ such, brings them 
about. Factitious does not mean arbitrary. The canons, the 
criteria, are, as Tainc would have said, true halludnations. 

India has not our prejudice, due to Socrates and Piato, 
that man thinks in general concepts or ideas. The rich 
philosophic vocabulary designating the operations which 
break up and those which combinCt by the use of the prefixes 
vi- and sam^ respectively, offers nothing equivalent to 
induction and deduction, to analysis and synthesb dealing 
whth concepts in the Peripatetic fashion. One can join, 
construct, without generalising i one can dbsooiatCi dissolve, 
as an acid would do, without parsing from the more general 
to the less. Reason as a place of ideas '% or as a system 
of the principles which, spread through the cosmos, make 
the laws of the world, is without doubt only a Greek fiction, 
for nothing like it is to be found in Indian philosophy. 

Xnr do the Hindus distinguish understanding and will 
as wc do. The ivords kalpand and xai^alpa^ which are often 
transJated by one or the other of these terms, stand for an 
aspect of thought prior to the distinction into discerning 
and washing—a sort of project or intention, which may become 
concrete as an mtellectual “ determination " or as an act 
of voluntarily “ decidingIt is no doubt partly because 
the East does not separate w'ill from intelligence that it 
docs not contrast belief and science as tw o almost opposite 
terms. jUthough it does not hold that there is freedom in 
the sense of free will^ it regards knowledge as entirely active. 
Doubtless Europeans have distinguished understanding and 
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will simply because, regarding mtcUigence as wholly pa'isive, 
we have been compelled to recognize, as a correlative and 
complementary capacity, a ptire actiWty. 

The higher functions of the mind do not consist, as among 
the Greeks, in speculation, that b, in contemplation. .4ceord- 
ing to “ normal ” psychology, which aims at the direction 
of our body and our interests in accordance with common 
experience, the highest faculty is buddhi, which is a synthesis 
of perceptions and actions, a power both of discerning and 
of determining. If, on the other hand, the mind does 
not place itself at the service of Ufa, but aims at transcendent 
ends, the ultimate operations arc dhydna and samddhi, 
those forms of absoiption in which the thought by concentra¬ 
tion obtains irresistible power, once it is emptied of egoism 
and relativity. It would be a mistake to suppose that these 
powers are acquired apart from complete knowledge j know¬ 
ledge and power are one. 

That is the true keystone of Indian philosophy. The acts 
wluch make a man a slave are those which he docs outside 
perfect knowledge. Those which he does with that knowledge, 
being purely spiritual, not only do not enslave him, but 
effect his freedom by elhejence. So, in her philosophies as 
finally established, it is not true that India merely sought 
deliverance, negatively; she seeks to achieve liberty, 
positively. The mind only knows by doing, and then it 
makes itself. Those of its acts which rise beyond utilitarianism 
and dialects are operations of magic as much as of intelligence. 

This conception of mind, so unlike the European, is 
the result both of metaphysical systems and of intimate 
experience. The most certain result of any comparative 
study of philosophy is that convictions express mental 
structures, and that mental structures come from traditional 
convfctinns. There are no facta except as the result of theories, 
and theories arc themselves facts, Human types are the 
realization of opinions. In this sense, the religions and 
philosophies of India brought about the Indian mind, and the 
analysis of tliat mind, as it becomes more and more complete, 
not only adds to our knowledge of man, but enables us to 
perceive how much is relative in our own mind. The lesson 
which India teaches us is that which she taught herself— 
that to understand better is to free oneself. 
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Teee Ltteratubx of India 

INTRODUCTION 

1 

LANGOAOES OF INDIA ’ 

The Aryan invaders of the Punjab spoke an Indo- 
European language. 

Tlic name of Indo-European is given to every language 
presenting a phonetic and morphological system analogous 
to that observed in such tongues as Greek, Latin, and Celtic. 
As soon as the ancient books of Indian literature were known, 
it was observed that Old Indian showed similarities to 
Homeric Greek, Latin, and other languages of Europe. 
Franz Bopp, who studied Sairskrit under Ch&sy in Paris 
in 1813, was struck by these likenesses, and published in 
1810 a small work in Gcmuin, entitled “ On the System of 
Conjugation of the Sanskrit Language in comparison with 
Greek, Latin, Persian, and Germanic From that moment we 
had an Indo-European family of languages. It is divided into 
several groups—Indo-Iranian, Greek, ItalO'Celtic, Germanic, 
Batto-Slavonic, Armenian, and Albanian. Indo-Lnuuan, 
or Aryan, is the branch which advanced furthest to the 
east of the region formerly occupied by these tongues, I say 
“formerly^' because Indo-European languages are now 
spread all over the earth-—^English, French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and the rest of them. 

In the country which Aryan was to occupy, it found 
Dra\'idlan already in possession. The Dravidian group does 
not seem to be espeeially related to any known speech. 
An attempt has recently been made to connect it with 
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Ural la nJ The Dravidian now spoken as a living language 
in Southern India comprises Tamik spoken by over eighteen 
million souls, in the south of the peninsula and northem 
Ceylon ; Malay ala m (six to seven million), a western dialect 
of Tamil, but having a literature of its own; Telugu (twenty- 
four million) on the east coast north of Madras^ to about 
20° X, and T7® E.; and Kanara or Kanarese (ten and a half 
million), found in ports of the west coast. 

Each of these tongues has its literature. The most ancient, 
belonging to the first centuries of our era. is that of the 
Tamils, which does not fall behind SansJerit literature in 
richness. The Tamil, or Tamul, language has ako spread 
outside the peninsula, having been taken as far as South 
Africa by emigrants. 

Dr8\idiaji languages arc still to be found sporadicallv 
north of the Deccan. These are island^ steadily dwindling, 
of Condi, the language of a fallen nation, Kolami and Bhili, 
which are also threatened with extinction, and Kui, which 
is of rather more consequencse. 

Dmsndian seems to have once occupied a larger area. 
It may j^ssibly have been spoken all over India and even 
beyond its frontiers. In Eastern Baluchistan it has left 
a dialect of its family, Brahui, which is spoken by Imrely 
200.000 persons, Indian and Iranian tongues are encroaching 
more and more on this dialect. Brahui is interesting as 
evidence of the former expansion of DrasidUm, ^\'as it 
a temporary expansion, due to a conquest, or a permanent 
state of things t The latter hypothesis seems fairly likely. 

Druvidian, which is now retiring before the advance of 
the -\ryan languages of India, had itself once driven back 
.^ustro'Asiatic tongues.® Remnants of these survive * in 
the shape of the so*cailcd “ Himalayan ” dialects (about 
100,000 speakers) and the Munda dialects in the east, in 
Bengal, spoken by about three millions. Through these 
Munda languages the linguistic history of India is connected 
■with the Mon-Khmer group of Indo-China. 

The language brought into India by the Aryan tribes 
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coQCjiiercd the penin:&iJLii. It has passed three 

historical stages—Old Itidiaiir Middle Indian» and ^lodcm, 
or Newj Indinn. 

Old Indian is. lirstly, V'edic, the langtiage of the hymns 
of the Rigvedit. It is still so like the Iranian of the saered 
books, of the Avesta, that if one knows Vedie one can soon 
understand Avestic* Vedic is not a perfectly homogeneous 
language. It 5how$ sigi^s of a long process of development^ 
anfl one tiotiees innovations and influences from outside. 
Some of the hjTtins arc verj" archaic^ while others;, such as 
the whole of the tenth book* are m a perceptibly iater language. 

To the stage of Imgmstic development represented by 
this tenth book l>elong the other Vedas, the Br^manas^ 
the Amnyakas, the Upanishads. and some of the Sutras. 
In these last, the mantras, which are fommlas taken from the 
Rigvida, stiU represent the old Utigulstic stage. 

About half'Way through the fourth century E.c. the 
language was codified by the celebrated grammarian Pmiinh 
It ^came the Sanskrit or “ perfect" language : here 
+ krita means “ adorned^ arranged ”), the sacred 
language by the same right as Vedic andj, still more than 
Vedie, the means by which the higher intelleet of India 
could e^rpress itself. It ’was never the speech of the people. 
Students learned it from Brahman scholars {§i^hta)t by 
re|>eating the words of the master. The upper classes spoke 
Sanskrit, the others only understood it. It was one of the 
privileges of education. So, in Indian dramas, the chief 
characters, the King, the Brahmans, and, of the womcn^ 
the nuns and the courtesans, speak Sanskrit, while the 
others use the popiiSar speech. Sanskrit is also the language 
of the great epics, one of wiiieh at feast, the Mahdbhdrataj 
is of popular origin. From this we may infer that, even if 
the people did not speak Sanskrit, there was a time, before 
it was made into a learned language, when it was hardly 
different from those in euircnt use. 

Accordingly Old Indian is usually divided into Old Indian 
properly so called, or Vedie, and later Old Indian, or Sanskrit. 

The language of the Br^nmnas, etc., is also called post- 
Vedic. In Sanskrit itself strata of different dates are dis¬ 
tinguished—the Sanskrit of Fanim, and Epic and Classical 
Sanskrit, the language of post-Paninian Uterature. 
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Vedic is sometimes called “ Vedic Sanskrit”. The expres- 
siofi is convenient from the point of view of unity, hut it 
can be misleading, for it suggests that Sanskrit was a con^ 
tinuation of Vedie in a direct line. This it was not. TTie 
grammatical forms of Sartskrit are based on a dialect which 
is like Vedic but not the same. 

By the side of Vedic and Sanskrit, which were the 
languages of the hymns and invocations, sacred and barned 
languages, there developed on the Aryan foundation popular, 
or Ftakritic, languages, from which the sacred language 
itself sometimes took manners of pronouncing and expressing 
Itself, as the cultured classes often do under the influence 
of the masses. Moreover, when Vedic, having become ancient 
and hardly understandable, yielded its place as the learned 
language to Sanskrit, the Prakrits themselves arrived at 
a certaia maturity and formed Middle Indian, 

Certain new literary Languages came into being in this 
way. The most important is Pali, at present the ecclesiastical 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, BuTTna, and Siam. 
It is not known exactly where and when it was spoken 
before it was used in the preaching of the disciples of Buddha 
and the composition of the Buddhist canon. Since Buddha 
came from Magodha, the prototype of Pali has been sought 
in the Mogadhi language, but it is more probable that it is 
based on the dialect of UjjajTni, which the Master may have 
used in order to make himself understood by all his hearers. 

Part of the Buddhist canon was written in Sanskrit. 
Certain works and certain fragments of verse inserted among 
the prose arc not in pure Sanskrit, but in a tongue approacliing 
to Middle Indian, which Senart has called “Mixed Sanskrit”. 

The Jains also made use of l^liddle IniOan to set forth 
their doctrine. Jain Prakrit, the language of the Jain canon, 
is distinguished from Jain Maharashtri, the language of the 
commentaries and secular works of the sect. 

In addition to these two great ccclesiosticat languages, 
there ate the ^laharashtri of the Maratha country, which 
has produced a fine literature ; Sauraseni, a dialect of the 
neighbourhood of Mathura, and also the language of noble 
ladies in the dramas; Magndhi, the speech of the lower 
classes in the dramas; and Paisachi, spoken there by the 
lowest of the people. The Indians said that Paisachi was the 
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language of the demons called PiSacha, but it was simply 
the language of a subject people which had been Arj-anized. 
It> too, is a literary language, A very remarkable work, the 
Brikat-kathd of Gunadhya, is written in this dialect. 

Lastly, a whole cIam of Prakrits, some still living and 
some only known from the dramas, in general everything 
which departs at ail from Sanskrit, is called apabkratnJa^ 
what is detached, fallen from,*^’ that is, detached from the 
main stem, which is the sacred language. 

The modem languages derived from the same Aryan 
source are many. Among the chief of them we may mention 
Sindbi, Gujarati, and, in part, Hindi, forming the western 
group, and the eastern group, comprising Bihari, Uriya, 
Assami, and, the most important of them, Bengsli, In the 
south of India, lilarathl is chieSy spoken; in the north, 
Kashmiri and Naipali. The language which is common to 
almost all the people, or at least is very widespread and 
therefore useful to the traveller, is Hindustani or Urdu. 
This is the Hindi of the camps of Mahoramedan soldiers 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of Delhi in the twelfth 
century. It contains an admixture of Persian and Arabic 
and is written in Arabic script; from the sixteenth century 
onwards it served for the expression of a fairly considerable 
literature. 


IT 

warriNG 

^Vhen the Aryans entered India they already had 
a literature, but it was oral. For a long time the tradition 
was mamtained of confiding literary w*orks to the memory 
without writing them down. Even to-day, although the 
Indians have teamed European science and methods of 
research, they prefer to learn orally from the teacher’s lips. 
An educated man is called Imhitiruta, *’ who has heard 
much.” Their reading was tiearing, and their writing was 
keeping in one’s own memory or passing on to that of others. 
We are stUl surprised at the case with which they Jeam by 
heart. Story-tellers go into the sillages and recite whole 
poems for hours to audiences as imwearied as themselves. 
Rhapsodes used to visit the courts of princes and chant 
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endle.ss, involved tales of the deeds of Baina or the Puidavas. 
^Ve do not hear of books, pttstaka ; the word is not found 
in the old texts, It seems to come from the Imoian post, 
“ skin ” 1; sacred texts of the Aveista were written on enlf- 
skins prepared for the purpose. The more usual pdihaA'Of 
now “ reader " or “ teacher”, originally meant ” reciter 

The Indians maintained that their sacred works were 
better preserved by memory and car thait by manuscripts. 
It was even thought to be a profanation of the divine word— 
and the greater part of their ancient literature is the word 
of Brahma—to reveal it to anyone who could read. The 
X'edas were only written down very late, at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
under the influence of the Europeans and by the “ treason ” 
of certain Brahmans. The enormous literatures of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists were produced, preserved, and 
spread abroad without the aid of writing. For long periods 
in the monastic life of Buddhism, when a conununity tacked 
a text, it would borrow a learned monk from another 
eommunity, just as we now borrow scarce editions from old 
libraries. The monk came and recited his “book", and the 
text was reprinted on the minds of his hearers. 

This docs not mean that there was no writing in existence. 
The earliest dated inscriptions are of the time of Asoka 
(third century n.c,). If the King could address his people 
in writing, the people must have been able to read, and there¬ 
fore, in most cases, to write. Only the use of writing was not 
preferred to other methods of teaching. 

The most ancient Indian script, Brahml, so called l>ecause 
it was dictated by the god Brahma, is based on the Semitic 
alphabet, iilcrchants trading with Babylon, or even with the 
Fhoenicinns, doubtless introduced it very early, about 800 B.c., 
for their commercial use. From them it passed into the 
chancellories of kings, and the Semitic signs were added 
to and altered to render Aryan sounds. 

Another alphabet, Kharoshthi, show-s its Aramaic origin 
more dearly. Here the vowels are barely indicated, and the 
words are written from right to left. Kharoshthl, introduced 
into north-western India in the sixth century as a result 

‘ Cf. n. Gaatliiot. .W». Soe. Ling., xj* quoted in B. Lqufor, 
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of Persian rule, was fairly widespread in Chinese Turkislan 
under the Kushans, in the first and second centuries of 
our era. 

The alplmbet most generally used is NagarL the urban ** 
writingt or Devanagari, the “ urban and divine (or roj'al) 
HTiting, derived from Brahmi. It is a syllabic script. 
Thus, for example, if we see the signs k d L we filiaU 
read, from left to right* kud^la^ “ banana-tree, for if 
there b no special sign mdieating another vowel one 
always reads o. 

So, then, very little writing was done, and that very late. 
Only some hundreds of years after Christ do we find books— 
rare, it is true—exhorting good men to transeribe works 
of study and to spread them abroad. The habit was to keep 
knowledge to oneself as a personal gift and a caste privilege. 
A man who wished to acquire it had only to go to a reputed 
teacher. But he had to belong to the upper class* The 
Brahmans defended the doors to knowledge jealously. 

If a Sudra,” we read m an old collection of law^s, “ listens 
to the Vedas, let his ears be filled with molten tin ... If 
be dares to recite them, let bis tongue be cut off.” Even 
if the practice was not always 2^0 cruel, the prohibition 
expressed in such terms proves that every opposition w^os 
made t o the spread of know ledge to the low*er classes. There¬ 
fore it was not entrusted to writing, which vrss accessible 
to all. 

The danger was not very great, for wTiting-malerials 
were fragile. For a lorig time wTiting w'as done on birtrh-bark, 
and even after paper was known paliu-leaves and wooden 
tablets w-erc used. In the damp climate of Lidia manuscripts 
deteriomte very quickly. They keep better in the dry climate 
of Turkistan* In 1900 Sir Aurel Stein discovered five himdred 
tablets covered with writing in the sand of the desert of 
TaJdanuikan. But as a rule the manuscripts ore not old. We 
have none earlier than the twelfth century. Most documents 
are written on paper* which the Mussulmans introduced 
into India in the thirteenth century. Blctal plaques were 
also used, the value of the metal varying according to the 
importance of the document, and people evm took the pains 
In the twelfth century and later to carve whole dramas 
on rocks i strangely enougbi it was not the best works that 
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were thus pkeed on permanent record. But the Mussulmans 
of the neighbourhood took the stones for buildiiig their 
mosques. 


Ill 

THE STUDY OF 1^T>IAN UTEOATUEE IN EUROPE 

Our earliest information about the Sanskrit Language 
and literature came from the missionaries. The Austrian 
Carmebte friar^ Fauilnus a S. Bartholoma^o^ utilirjng the works 
of his seventeenth-century predecessors, Abniham Roger 
and the Jesuit Hanxleden^ and his persona] knowledge of 
India, published a Sanskrit granm^ar in 1702 and a work 
on the religions and languages of India in 17D3. 

At the end of the eighteenth century France tost interest 
in India. Great Britain turned its attention to the countryj 
and the East India Company's little Port Wdliam became 
the nucleus of the future Indian Empire of the British Crown, 
Whatever cnay be said of the misfortunes which the bad 
policy of the Company brought upon the Indians^ one must 
recognize, to the honour of the Britislm that they wished to 
know their new subjeets. They had fairly urgent reasons, 
for the customs of India made the task of the foreign colonizers 
dtfhcult. Warren Hostings, the first Governor of Bengal, 
caused a practical code of law to be ejctracted from the 
Sanskrit collections and translated into Persian^ and this 
version was finally translated into English (1776). It was not 
yet possible to translate direct^ for the British knew no 
Sanskrit and the Brahmans knew no English. 

To know Indian law, then, one of the first concerns 
of the British administrators. Sir Wiilfani Jones, a judge 
at Fort William^ courageously learned Sanskrit in order to 
translate the ancient eoUcction of laws attributed to Slanu. 
At the same time, in his enthusiasm for India, he founded 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which has done much to make 
India kno™ in Europe. But of greater irnporUmce for 
the general literary public were the translations of the 
masterpieces of Sanskrit literature. The dranui ^akimtaldt 
translated by Jcuies in 17SU* and the BhagavadgJld and the 
fables of the translated by Charles Wilkins in 

1785 and ITSS, awakened a $omewhat romantie interest 
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in India. Goethe himself wa$ filled with admiration, and 
his famous elegiacs on arc only too a'ell known. 

The true founder of Sanskrit philology was Henry Thomas 
Cokbrooke. He was not a poet or a literary' irran, but a bom 
seeker after knowledge, and he directed his researches to 
almost every domain of Indian thought, beginning with the 
translation (1707) of a collMtion of laws on inheritance and 
contracts prepared by the pundits (pondi/a, ** learned man ”), 
He had not the enthusiasm of Jones or Wilkins, and Max 
Muller, whiV in later years was introduced to him in England 
as a young man of talent, made fun of his dryness. Hut by 
his works and by the acquisition of a great collection of 
manuscripts in India Cokbrooke created scholars. 

Presently the French took part in the movement. In 
1801 and 1802 Anquctil Duperron published his translation 
of the Upani shads from Persian into Latin, and, though 
criticism was not lacking, it created a great impression. 

Hut Duperron did not know Sanskrit. A. L. de Cbdzy, the 
first Professor of Sanskrit at the CoUi^e de France, had 
learned the language alone, without a teacher and without 
going to India, with the help of the English worts and the 
manuscripts of the Bibliotheque Nationalc. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale had about two hundred 
manuscripts, which were catalogued about IS07 by 
A. Hamilton and L. Langks. Hamilton, on his way back 
from India, where he had learned Sanskrit, happened to 
be in Paris in 1802, when hostilities were renewed between 
Napoleon and Great Britain, and he hod to remain there 
some years. He taught Sanskrit to Friedrich von Schlcgcl, who 
was the promoter of Indian philology in Germany and largely 
responsible for the enthnsiostie fancies about the ancient 
wisdom of the Aryans, the Golden Age of the Veda, and the 
Muti£r$ptat^. These ideas were still in vogue fifty years 
later. 

Ch^zy had given Germany its first Professor of Sanskrit. 
This was his pupil, August Wilhelm von Schlq^l. Another of 
his pupils was Franz Bopp, the author of the first com¬ 
parative grammar based on Sanskrit. The Schlcgcl brothers, 
Bopp, and Wilhelm von Humboldt introduced Indian studies 
into the scheme and courses of German scholarship, while 
the poet Ruckert revealed Indian poetry to the intelligent 
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of Germany* iiithoiigh he tr&mformcd it into a 
ixunumtic echo of European ideas of the Orient. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century students 
dealt only with the classical literature of India. They had 
at the most a very faint notion of tfac V^edn and knew nothing 
at all of Buddhism. It was Eugene Bumouf* Professor at 
the College de France (died 1S52)* who founded the critical 
study of the Veda^ as he founded that of the Avasta^ of the 
Pali language, and of Buddhism. Biimoufs teachingt cut 
short too soon, was an epoch in tndo-Iranian phiiplogy. 

Among BumouFs pupils was Rudolf von Roth. He 
started Vedic studies in Germany, while Friedrich Max 
Muller, TiurnouTs other great pupil, introtluced theui in 
England and brought out a complete edition of the hymns 
of tire Rigv^da Tilth Say ana’oommentary. 

The impetus given by Bumouf stilt continues, and it 
would take too long to enumerate even the more important 
of the many workers and works. We may, however, mention 
the CaialogiAs Cakdog&rum of Theodor Aufrecht, the fruit 
of forty years^ labour, a list of the Sanskrit matiuscrtpis in 
all the great libraries of Europe and India, and the great 
Petersburg Dictionary, in seven volunics, published (lS5Si-1875) 
by Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolf von Roth. 

At the pre^nt day Indian studies cover a domain 
so vast that the life and strength of one man are no longer 
sufficient to cope with it* So speciaUEiition inereasesp and 
works come out every year in greater numbers. Moreover^ 
the subject now involves a knowledge of Central Asia, the 
Far East, and even, since the Hittites have eome to- the 
fore, Asia Minor. It had already long been bound up with 
the study of Inin. Soon the term Indian studies w ill be as 
vague as* for instance, ** Western European Studies” w'ould 
be. But the vague name covers a numl>er of strictly scientific 
branches of learning. 

Old problems^ for a time neglected, come under the 
examination of scholars anew. The question of tlie Vedas, 
treated in a new fashion since BumouFs^ time by Bergaigne, 
comes to the fore again. This is the day of checkings, doubts, 
and resumptions of research on unforeseen bases and in new 
directions. We arc passing through a time of bold and 
unwearied activity. 
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IV 

TyE LrraBATUHE GZ INQIA 

Indian literature is at least three thousand years old. 
It has grown up in an area two-thirds the sissa of Europe. 
It extended from Central Asia to Japan and from Tibet 
to Indonesia. 

Its character is essentially religious. That is doubtless 
due to the nature of the Indians, but also, and still more, 
to the fact that the ancient works have passed through the 
hands of Brahman editors. Besides, the first monument 
of that literature, the Rigveda, continued to be a model 
and laid its mark on all later writing. 

Nevertheless, the Indians liave cultivated every literary 
form. In one domain they have distinguished themselves 
especially — that of grammar. India w'as the first—and until 
the beginning of the last century the oiily-“eountty to be 
able to think its language philosophically. In this study it 
reached a very high degree of unbiassed, clear, exact 
observation. 

Although the Prakrit and non-Arj'an languages of India 
produced fairly rich literatures, we shall here confine ourselves 
to works in Vedic and Sanskrit. We cannot, however, entirely 
neglect Pali literature. It is too intimately bound up with 
all that is of popular origin in the Sanskrit works and too 
much rooted in the thought and traditions, not only of 
India, but of the Aryans, for it to be possible to ignore it in 
a general picture of the Indian spirit. 

It might, then, be said that we are about to discuss 
profane literature. But this word cannot be used of Iiidia, 
That the most ancient works have come down to us only in 
the form of religious hymns, in which a little history is 
sometunes mingled, is not surprising; it happens elsewhere. 
But that the w'ftole of literature seems to proceed from the 
priestly circles, or at least to bear their impress, is a fact 
peculiar to Hindustan. 

I propose to describe the development of Indian literature 
from the earliest times to the Mussulman conquest. 

The most ancient phase is Vedic and post-Vedic literature. 
It consists first of the Vedas, and secondly of the Brahmanas, 
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Upanbhads^ and Sutras. It is hard to say when this period 
b<?gan. It is regarded as having ended some centuries before 
Christy although works proceeding from the same inspiration 
and subject to the influence of the same language may 
have appeared fairly late. This is true especially of 
the Upanishads, and also of some of the Sdtras and 
Bralimanas. 

To the same period belong those Indian Gesia Deorum 
known as the Puraija^i^ popular tales of haJf-historieah 
half-legendary deeds, the theme of the great epic poems 
and the prose epic fragments. The Rdmdyana^ a conscious 
work of artp was already^ aceordiiig to Indian bclieft known 
as a complete work before the time of Christ- The 
MahabharalOt a more pjopular and more chaotic work, docs 
not s«m to have received its fiunl form until early in our 
era {the tliird or fourth century}.^ Of the P\ir^»s parts are 
as old as the Vcdic age, but they were put together fairly 
late, and works of the seventh and eighth centuries after 
Climt are still called by this name what liappened 

in old days*^}. 

Contemporary with the epics and Puranas are the fables 
and tales^ Buddhism has left the JMakas in Pali, which are 
popular tales illustrating the successive lives of lluddha 
previous to that in which he became the possessor of absolute 
tnith. These Jatakas already existed, if not in eollected 
form* at least in fragments, m the third century a.c* Sccnea 
from them were carved on the pillars which ^Vsoka set up 
at Bharhut and Safichi^ In Sanskrit there were beast-fables, 
intermingled with aphoristic verse, in two closely related 
collections named the Iliti>pad^£a and the Panchakintra, 
We do not know when these works were first compiled^ 
but one of them was already well known in Persia in the 
sixth century of our era, and doubtless before. On the 
other hand, the development of the romance or novel w'as 
due to the artistic effort of poets, seeking to please the 
Kfiiicd and cultured nubility under Harsba and monatuhs of 
his type. 

The last form to develop was the drama, which falls 
entirety within the Christian era. The drama, the 
which was cultivated early but did not really reach its full 

^ S. Uvi, XT, y (ISIS). 
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Rower tintil later, and the romance of adventures are the 
glories of the period called the Indian Renaissance, which 
commences under the Guptas at the beginning of the fourth 
century, although the ground was prepared by contact 
with the Hellenic world. 


CHAPTER I 


Vedic ajtp PosT'Veuic LiTEEJiTtrap, 

I 

THE AGE OF THE RIGTEDA 

T) EFERENCE has alieady been niade in this work to the 
difficulty of dating the J^igved^. Whereas Mux Muller 
was of optnioa that the year 1000 was the latest possible 
date of its eompilatioHj shortly afterwards knowledge of 
the language of the which is very hke that of the 

Rigvedn^ caused the latter to be brought some centuries 
later. Now that the comparattve antiquity of the Av€4ta 
is coming into favour, the age of the Eigeeda is benefiting 
by it. BesideSt there have been diseoYcred in the Vedic 
hymns memories of a life which may have been led very 
far away from Hindustani far in time and m place, for 
it seems to contain Asianic elements intermingled with 
Indian. Scholars are inclined to throw certain parts hack 
to the period of the Hittites m .4sia Minor.^ Nor shoiild 
we forget the bold contention of H. Jacobi,* nor that of 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Bombayi.* These two views were 
put forward at the same timet independently of one another^ 
and they present the most astonishing conclusions. Jacobi^ 
in virtue of an examination of the Indian calendar as it is 
found in certain Vedic chants and of a comparison of these 
data with those of the BrahmannSi places the age of the 
Veda over four thousand y<^rs before our era. Tilak places 
it six thousand years before Christ. Doubt is still permissible ; 
were the observations of the heavens recorded in the texts 
correct? 

Jacobi's hypothesb is corroborated by another passage 
in ancient Indian literature. The Giihya Sutras, which are 

t Cf. Wmtp in KXVn, M (4). 

> JseobL Cb«r du Alter det in tin RudD^pk 

cofi Stutt^rt, Idea. 

* TUjik, Tht Oi^DRp at TEStardUM inl^ [hr anfi//i4af^ thr Frdafi Boiubfty, 
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collections of family rites, describe an impressive marriage- 
ceremony. The bridal pair, arriviiig at the end of the day 
at thdr new bonie, sit m silence on a builds hide. They temain 
thus unUl the stars appear. Then the husbandj pointing to 
the p>le-star, says to his wife something like tliis: ''May 
you be as constant as it, and happy in my bouse 1 The 
name of the star is dktuta, firm, constant,*- and its faithful 
appearance, always in the same quarter of the sky, 
symbolizes the wife^s fidelity to her husband. But in our 
time the pole-star is searccly visible, and it is hard to think 
of it as striking the itoagination. Two thousand years ago 
it wa^ still so far from the pole that it revolved round it 
with the other stars and could not be regarded as immovable. 
It is therefore probable that the custom in question referred 
to another and brighter star, which may^ at a very remote 
time, have been so near the celestial pole that it was the 
pole-star for the people of that age. This was the case with 
Alpha Draconis in the first half of the third millennium 
before Christ. But the fitgvedo, which is much more ancient 
than the Sutras, makes no mention of this custom, and 
therefore seems to be earlier than the third millennium. 

However, the only conclusion which we can at present 
accept is that the Vedas and Sutras contain memories of 
ci\dUied life in a very early state. The final compitation 
of these collections may have been done in a eomparativdy 
late period, which we cannot determine exactly- 


II 

FUTURES OF THE HIGVEBA 

The Rigceda is a collection, put together late^ of remnants 
of old IcgendS;, of chants of an epic kind which never formed 
a complete epie, of incantations, and^ more rarely, of lyrics. 
All this was adapted to the purposes of sacrifice and con¬ 
secrated by tradition. The authors delight in repeating 
the same similes, the same metaphors* One is confronted 
by stock phrases which show that before tlue work was put 
together there was a vague period of literary production* 
At times one comes on intense religious enthusiasm^ and 
elsewhere are fragments vibrating with hatred of the enemies 
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of the Aryan people. The pictures of fcstivab, particularly 
of ehsTiot-races, the portraits of the gods, and tlie descriptions 
of natural phenomena arc astonishingly rich in colouring. 
But it is all the result of work spread over centuries and not 
in the least spontaneous, the fruit of an aristocratic and 
warlike civilization, already well organized and divided 
into classes; it is the creation of later generations, a 
mosaic rather than a picture, laborious and sophisticated, 
in no way rdlecting the supposedly happy and virtuous 
primitive society. These people ^ght more than any other 
ancient race, to judge from the documents, they enjoy life 
in the most violent way possible, and the beautiful simplicity 
of their religious faith is proved by many passages in the 
hymns not to have been the gencrai rule. There arc many 
flashes of irony or scepticism at the expense of the gods. 

The language of the hymns shows a good deal of borrowing 
from the Prakrit languages,* ITiis shows that the popular 
speech was at one time not separated from the ritual language 
by an absolute barrier. 

Varieties of style can be seen in the dilTctent parts of the 
Rigveda, This fact seems to fae due to difference either in 
the dates of composition or in the authors, who might Jive 
in very different regions from each other. Tradition ascribes 
certain books to Brahman families, whose names it gives. 
It may be that the descendants of a sage, the peal author, 
shared with him the glory of having conveyed the divine 
w'ords to men ; or perhaps certain families of priests claimed 
to be the sole repositories of the hjTiins which were especially 
adapted to their functions aa botart adgofar, or whatever 
they might be. 

This diversity of detail is accompanied by uniformity 
of versification. The prosody of the ricA is sj’llabic; no 
attention is paid to quantity except in the last two feet of 
each line. Indeed, one should not speak of feet with reference 
to the Endian stanza, for except the four, or, rarely, the 
five last syllables the whole beginning of the tine is free. Of 
course when it contains only five syllables, as in the stanza 
named virdj, each has Its definite quantity. A line is called 
pdtla, which means “ foot ” and ake, and preferably, 
“ quarter.” Three pddoi of eight syllables with an iambic 
^ WuckOTmi^l, Gramm&tik, L 
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ending form Ibe gayairi stanza, which is the most usual 
in Vedic and is intended to be sung. Less frequont in Vedic, 
but afterwards employed generally and forming the true 
epic stanza, dlokth is the anush^uhh, four lines of eight syllables. 
Other 5 tanr.as, sueh as the trishiubh nr four padas of eleven 
syllables with a cssura after the fourth or fifth syllable, or 
the jagaih four lines of twelve syllables, ending in a troche, 
are found alternating with much more elaborate and com* 
plicated metres. This is another proof that the composition 
of these poems was far removed from popular creation. 
An elaborately worked-out metre lias always been favoured 
by Indian poets, but in the age of the Veda and the 
Brahmanos metre had a sacred and symbolic value. One 
finds in Indian expository works, some centuries before 
Christ, long speculations on the mysticism of metres and 
their part in ritual, which was a magical and very potent 
part. The inspiration of the poet and the enthusifij^ 
of his listener became a support of the liturgy and its 
explanation. 

Let us admit that wc are still far from understanding 
the whole of the Rigteda. At every step one comes upon 
difficulties. The Indians themselves had long lost the tradition 
of it when the great Sayana (fourteenth century of our era) 
set himself to comment on those ancient books. Modem 
scholars are not agreed as to what is of Indo-European origin 
and what is purely Indian. The slow formation of the hjTnns 
in the course of very remote ages and the late date at w hich 
they w'crc assembled in collections arc great obstacles to 
Vedic exegesis. 

The 1,028 hymns {sukta) of the Rigieda ore divided into 
ten circles [mandala). The principles on which this diviaon 
is based are very rough. Hymns are classed together some¬ 
times by the name of the fishi or sage who wrote them; 
sometimes by that of a family of chorister-priests with whom 
they arc associated hy tradition ; sometimes by their subject. 
Thus, Books Il-VIl are known as belonging to certain families; 
the ninth deals with the cult of Soma; the tenth is latest 
in language and ideas; the first is the least like the rest, 
having been added later to the original collection. But, 
just as one finds hymns of comparatively late language 
side by side with others of undoubted antiquity, so in the 
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of authors of them women) the principle of 

unity is not strictly observed. 

Ill 

TIFE OTliM VEDAS 

The SdTnaveda^ Yajurveda^ and Atharmi-eda 

The sarnhitd of the Sdviavrda i$ simply a collection 
of tunes to which to sing the sacred hymns. Yet it 
contains no mmicai notation. All that it says is 
something like “ Tliis should be sung to the air of 
such-and-such a stanza This is followed by a line or 
a few words from the beginning of a hymn which was 
well enough known to serve as a modeb The tune, according 
to the Hindu idca^ was fitted to the stari^at aJid indeed 
sprang from it; the stanta was the womb of the air* 
Only long afterw^ards did music begin to be indicated 
by means of special signs, first by syllables and later 
by figures, from 1 to 7^ which correspond to our scale 
from fa downwards to soh Since alt teaching wtis done 
orally, the master was there to give the signal wnth his hand 
and indicate the notes with hb fingers. 

Singing was of verj' great importance m w'orshipp and 
therefore there were many modes of singing. A late ivriter 
mentions as many as eight thousand.^ The practice of 
magic, which has such a great pbee in Tndliif was accompanied 
by special chants, and the Sdmaveda, outside its ritual use, 
became the favourite Veda of sorcerers. There is even a text¬ 
book of sorcery, the Sdrnmndlmua Brdhmam, which says 
what melodics (^dmain) should be used to make the speD 
efficacious. So the very sound of the sdmun fUlcd people 
w^th terror, and although the Sdmaveda was one of the sacred 
books, the Brahmans interrupted the recitation of the 
fieh and the study of the Vedas as soon as the sound of the 
Adntmi. mingled with them. Only officiating prints could 
handle that dangerous weapon with impunity. 

From the literary point of view, the Sdmaveda is of 
no interest. It repeats the stanzas of the Rigieda^ especially 
of the eighth and ninth books. A few dozen lines added 
1 CCLXxxvm* p. 14*. p. 
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by the authors of the Sdntaueda arc <|uLtc worthless. It was 
intended for the use of the udgaieo', the priests whose office 
it was to chant prayers during sacrifice. For the phrases 
to be recited in a low voice or murmured by the ad^ror^ 
priests there was another collection^ the Yajurveda, The 
yajits were short invocations in prose or verse. They were 
composed on the model of the stanzas of the Rigvfd/i., of 
which some of them are merely copies. 

VVc know two recensions of the Yajurveda, the Black 
and the WTiite. The Black is the older, to judge from the 
language and the imperfect mtture of the exposition. It is 
called “ black ” (ftT^Arwa) in the sense of ** obscure, dark", 
for its formulas are mixed up quite unsystematically with 
the exegetic explanation or brdhTjtaaa. It was taught by four 
great schools of expositors, and four samhitds of it are known 
—the Toittiriya, Maitrdyani, Kdihaka, and Kapishthala-Kdf?ta 
SatpAitas, the last being fragmentary. 

The White Yajurveda is called the Vdjasaneffi Sainhitd, 
because a famous teacher, Yajnavalfcj'a Vajasaiieya, is 
mentioned in it. Two recensions are known, those of the 
I^Iidhyomdina and Kaijva schools, but they are just like 
each other. The FdjVwaneyi contains only the formulas. 
They are clearly and systetnaticaDy arranged, and the 
compilers evidently took pains. But the lost fifteen sections 
out of forty arc of later origin, and although they are connected 
with the ideas already set forth in the tenth book of the 
Rigceda, their mysticism betrays the influence of the 
Upanishads. In the older portion one finds, among other 
things, traces of very ancient rites, interesting for folk-lore— 
the King’s sacrifice and the horse sacrifice. Both ceremonies 
are described in detail in the iSotapatha Brdhmana, which 
we shall discuss later. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the Yajurveda 
5s homogeneous in thought all through. By the side of very 
simple prayers w'hich merely name the god to whom the 
offering is made, and others, equally straightforward, to the 
effect. “ Give this or that to me who give thee so-and-so,” 
one finds incantations in the form of litanies, and endless 
lists of the names, epithets, and attributes of a god, intended 
solely to exert pressure on him. and compel him to favour 
the worshipper. Nor are secular elements lacking, and these 
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arc of great importaace to the hbtorian. They te]l us that 
society iacUided craftsmen of all $ortSt from Cartwrights 
to goldsmiths, etc., and that the Brahmans already farmed 
a privileged guilds if not a caste. In places^ too, enrsea $md 
spells are mingled with prayers of an elevated tone, ELsewhere 
we find exclamations in which the words, incomprehensible 
to usp have a mystic value for the Hindu. This is not only 
true of the syllable OM. Every act is merely the symbol 
of another act not revealed to our eyes, every object is the 
symbol of a secret power, every word has a hidden meaning. 
One is surrounded by mystery. The common man is always 
exposed to dangers, the least of which is that hts prayers 
will be inefifeetivc. A word mispronounced, an altered stress, 
may let loose magical, hostile forces upon him. But he 
“ who knows thus ** {a^amvid)^ he who understands the 
symlxilisni and mysticism of objects or sacred formulast 
aionc can handle them with impunity, for his own bi.mefit 
and to the detriment of bis enemies. 

For a long time only three Vedas were recognized. The 
books speak of the Triple Science {irEij!/| vidtfd)^ the liturgical 
knowdedgecontaiiicd in the Riguf da, Sdrimv^Sa., Rj\d Yajurveda* 
At a fairly late date the fourth Veda was added, the 
Alharvaveda. 

This collection is not it^If more recent than the others. 
Its very title proclaims its ancient origin, for iiiharvan is the 
fire-priest, the afar of the Avcstiu The word is of Indo^ 
Iranian origin, dating therefore from the time w'heu the 
two peoples Tvere one, and it is preserved in Old Indian 
only in the name of ufAarFaft, soreerer-pnest," The complete 
and oldest title of the Alhan oiTda Samhitd is 
meaning The yithan'Qn^ and The former are wfstiirds 

who perform good spelE ; the latter make destroying spells, 
black magic. Thus, w'hile the alJmrvans heal the sick, give 
protection against misfortune, etc., the angiras send sickness 
and misfortune to enemies and rivals. 

The best known recension is the Saun^ika Saiphild. Its 
twenty books contain seven hundred and thirty-one hyrnns, 
some of which are very short, being incantations of one or 
tvro lines (Book VII), while others are several dozen lines 
long (XVII ajid XVITI), The Bystematic arrangement of 
the hymns, w hich is entirely formal and based on a mechanical 
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prindple, is evidence of its late compodtion* Thus Ln the 
first book the hymns arc almast all of four lines, in the second 
of five, in the third of six, and in the fourth of seven. After 
that the outward arrangement is allowed to slide a littlet 
but the thought seems to matter more* Prose, too, is roLved 
with the poetry. 

In general the language and prosody of the Athnn^oveda 
are those of the Rigved^^ but one finds later passages, 
“ writteri under the influence of the popular languages* 
The foundation of the .Jf/iarrarfda is tike wise popular and 
without doubt vcr>' ancient; it draws on the grossest 
superstitions of an undvfliaed people which is as passionate 
and imcontroilable in its hates as in its desires. Yet the place 
and time are not the same as in the Sigved^, The tiger is 
mentioned, so the Aryans must have already come near the 
jungle of Bengal. Much is said in these hymns of the 
Brahmans* of the honours which are due to them and their 
material interests. This proves not only that the Atkurvm^^da 
had undergone Brahman editing, but that society was 
moving towards the supremacy of the Brahmans. That 
supremaevT which, if not altogether unknown, is at Icsuist 
little emphasized in the A'edic period, makes itself dcm^ly 
felt in the post-V^edic Br^ma^ias and Sutras. 


IV 

THE ^ 

As time went on, the Vedas ceased to be clear, theif 
language became incomprehensible, and the tradition of 
the cult was in danger of being lost. Accordingly experts 
in ritual composed liturgical treatises for the use of Brahmans 
who officiated during sacrifice. Above all it was necessaty 
to explain to the officiant the relationship between the 
formulas which he murmured or the hymns which he sang 
and the various ritual acts and consecrated gestures which 
he performed. These treatises are called 
explanations.” Every discusion on a point of exegesis is 
named thus, and so arc collections of the teachings of the 
Brahmanic schools. 


^ SL CTiXXTXw 
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The explanatory passages in the Blaek Yajurveda, mingled 
with the Tiiarttras, are the first The language 

and ideas developed after the Vedic period. 

The Brahnianas are in prose^ the usual form of scientific 
hteratitre. There was, of course, some prose in the Vedas, 
but in the main they were poetic. In the Brahinanas the 
proportion is the other way round. The Vedas may stupefy 
the reader by the chaotic mixture of their matter, but the 
Brahma^as surpass everything in stark aridity. 

If, however, we embark on an examination of them, we 
shall find much information about the past of India, the 
expansion of the Aryans in the Ganges valley, ancient 
customs and the formation of a philosophy. For geographical 
and historical information and ancient legends, the Brahmanas 
are an inexIiausUble mine, hut everything is mingled isith 
a farrago of explanations which are as detailed as they are 
artificial, defjing all logic. Etymologies of surprising puerility 
are used as arguments in the solving of abstract problems* 
Tlic identification of objects or phenomena which have 
nothing in common and symbohsm pressed to the wildest 
lengths, together with an attempt to bring all things down 
to fundamental umty, reveal a speculation which is on the 
rood to becoming philosophy hut is at present only a feeble 
stammering. 

Each Veda has its Brahmana. This was not so from 
the very beginning, hut as cxegetic literature grew, new 
treatises were composed on the same questions, and they 
were attached to the parts of the Vedas which lacked them. 

One Brahmaija of tlie Rigueda, the AUateya, tells an 
interesting story connected with the abolition of human 
sacrifice. 

King Harisehanditt, of th* line of the Sun nnd the iw* of 
Ikshvaku, wished to have a male child, and to obtain liitn he 
pr^nt^ him In nd'^wniK to Vanina. But when the god wimj to 
claim his due, the King, on various pretexU, caused the dale of 
the sacriiioe to be put off imtij tJw boy should be of age. He then 
bought ftoR) a poor Brahman one of his sons, named Sunahsepa, 
to offer up instead. Just as the victim, decked with Dowers 
tied to the post of sacriflee, was about to be stain, the gods, sum¬ 
moned by Ms Lamentations, intctvened, and Yaruna showed mercy. 

What strikes one in this legend is the wretched condition 
of the old Brahman who will sell hia son for a herd of cows 
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and cut the lad's throat himself- This may be an echo 
of a change which had tnkcn place in the mind of the \‘cdic 
Indian, which had led to a respect for human life and the 
replacement of human samlicc by that of animals, the 
latter of which soon gave way in part to the peaceful offering 
of Soma. 

The most important and also the btest of these works is 
the “ Explanation of the Hundred Ways ” (? of sacrifice)* the 
ialapailia Brdhmana of the White Yajurveda. It is placed 
about the fifth century b.c. j in any case^ Panini, who must 
have lived in the fourth century at the latest, seems to be 
acquainted with it* although not perhaps in its final fomn 
This Brahma^a b intended for the use of the adhmrifu^ the 
priest w^ho performs all the technical offices of the sacrifice, 
accompanying them with yajus. It explains tlie yajm and 
their connexion with the ritual acts. It is a didactic and 
expository w^ork* and is nTitten in the dryest and most 
ctonebe manner pa^ible; its use of adjectives, participles, 
and substantives as epithets makes its elliptical style 
inimitable. The brief words must have been supplemented 
by gesture and voioe-production on the part of the master^ 
Fortunately* its discussions are occasionally intermpted by 
an liiAiba {literally, “In truth it was so iikkym\aj or 
ptkrdna j these are “ stories *\ sometimes historical and 
sometimes fabulous^ 

Ill it we find the very ancient legend of the Deluge, but 
the identification of the Indian story with Semitic legends 
is not established. 

One morning water had been brought to Tflanu that he might 
wsihi ** m 15 ptilJ the ctistotn among men.^ While he wa^ washing 
his hondsp a little Ikh threw himself into them* Save my life, 
and 1 fihiill 5ave youm,"' Ivt said. Kmm what will you save me ¥ ” 
Great waters wiO oomC p djuI they will carry away all living things.” 
From what and how am I to save you T ” 1 am small, and 
targe llah eon devour me* Keep me in a pot. When It becomes 
too small for me, dig a ditch for me, and when that la too small, 
tJirow me into the eca.” Now, this fish was a jAarAa,* and lie grew 
enormous. At last, going away, he sHjJd. ” The great waters will 
come (oon. Make yourself a boat and wait for me. I shall come 
and save yon.” At the appointed tunc, the great rams came on. 
The water rose on eA^cry Mann went into his boat« and the 

jhaaha come to him, made him tie the bout to tJs own horn, nnd 
swam beyond the northern mountainB* There he bade Monu tie 

^ A mythJea] Hah, not identified. 
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his boat to a tree and than, as the woter feU, loose the tope aod 
dnft carehilly with the stRaw. The piace when? he came down 
IS called to this doj- the Descent of Manu. Thus Manu was the 
liml man of the new cnalkm. With Ids daughter Ida he besot 
the hujwui met, and wjicn Ida. hiding hewelf ftom her IhUter 
to <^pe iiKiest, ttiTMcd hetsdf into a eow, a shc^goat, and other 
^tores in turn, Manu, taking cmi the shape of the same heart. 
Dcgot witli ber tlie aoimal workL 

Very beautiful, like the echo of a melancholy song, is the 
legend of Puruiavas and Urvasi, which the ^atapiUlm tells 
in continuation of some stanzas preserved in the tenth book 
of the ^igveda. 

The tij-mph ittjtnfTos) Ln-sei loved King Piinira\'«, ilanying 
biin,^e nade him a^t three eondlUona, one of whkJi was that 
shr shoidd ive^w see him naked j » for sueh la the custom of us 

^ t'rvBsi already bore 

mtlirn her the chJd of Purum^us, but the Condharvas, the heavenly 

nymphs, wearied for her. '* It ^ 

TW. w on* to another. 

f to br^ing her bock. Urvasi had two pet lamba. 

tlS^ a^i^'ra ^ at night. The Goadharvoi stole one of 

them, and the neset night they took the second, llien Urvasi 
TOmpkuicd tliat she hod been wronged “ as if there were no miui 

\ “ftor the Gandliarvas. but 

t^ sent a of Ughtning and PunitnvHs was naked in fremt 
of his Wife. At the same tuunient she vanished. 

The Saiapatha contains many cosmogonic legends. 

Fw esmmpic it relates that at the bceinnitig nothinij existed 

« "r tocaaing “ postoiity ”) 

Thut 1 (night multiply myself 1" he ttiougliu Sv^onif^ 

al^oli a”'' *'™ out of his Qiou^ 

a^, on Bwunt of his origm, “eats", ibiit is, devours the 

nothiitg to consume, Agtd lur^ 
with flnimi^ mouth, pgauisl his creator. Pisjapati thin h^ned 
P^i-.and tr^, milk and butter, ic^to i^K^ 

hbnseW 'in his ^ao™.' d«trortiou and ^ multiplies 

-Die conclusion is that sacrifice is a divine institution 
and he who makes it with fuU knowledge escapes destruction 
and multiplj^es himsdf in his pre^ny. Such is the reasoning 
of the BrShmunas. “ 

W'ould you know why the mountains cannot fly ? 

They had wi^ once, and tmn^porUjd Uiemswlvea fro™ 
place to another.i But the weight fcU heavy on the toTtb?and"t 

t .Vmlr. I. to, to; L. V. Sehroeder. /odieiw Lit^aiuf a. Kutiur. 
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E^k under tbe impact af their descent. The ^od Indra found a 
remedy for Ita distress^ lie Ca.it alT the wings of the mcimtains 
imd maidc them Lmmovable (athaia). The wings became clouds, 
and that is why we see tlie clouds going so much to the mouotaio*. 

The work from which tMs legend is taken, the Maitmyanl 
Samhita^ which is composed, as w'c knowt of formulas {yajus} 
followed by explanations (trauma nn), tells the exquisite 
story of the creation of night. 

Yami mourned the death of her brother and lover, Yarua. 
The gods could not console her. To nudee her forgjet het brlo^Tdi 
they created night, which ^vers everything with its veil. When 
on the morrow the day brokc^ Yiuni Iv&d forgotten her brutlicr. 

Sometimes the exegesis contains a da^h of fmi. 

The gods wtiie in eonJlict with the GEuidhorvas, who bad stolen 
the Sonui from them, and they sent Vachi the Voice, a young and 
beautiful woman»to Uiem. She turned the heads of the GandJiarvw 
and took back the Soma. But they dcmantled in compensation 
thot she should return among them. "Good,"" said the gods. 
“ Let us have a contest, and let her choose," Ttie GandhoK^as, 
contrary to their true nature^ wished to appear serious beings, 
and to win the lady by knowledge. They recited the V'edaa to 
Uer^ Sec how learned we arc I " they said to her. But the gods 
created the lute, and played and sang, Vach ran to thern. That 
Is why women are so chaimed by dancers and aingera^ 

Lite the Vedas, but even more so^ the Brahmanas indulge 
in fanciful etymologies^ They justify a rite by explaining 
its namCi or rather by glossing it by another which resembles 
itJ Thus the name of Indra is derived from the root indh^ 
hum.” This would give Indha, and that must be the real 
name of the god» hidden under his ordinary appellatiDn. 
flfliy should it be hidden ? Because the gods love mystery*” 
Plants are called askadkayah^ Why ? Because they appeared 
after Prajapnti said, Oskam dAai/a,” ” WoocL wtdle you 
bum*” when he was pouring the Ubation into the fire. Agni, 
Fire> was created firsts ogre ; it is as if he were called Agri.^ 
Likeness of sound is enough to identify ivords* and the 
identification of words idenlifies ideas and causes them to 
be symbolized by the most difrerent objects. 

There is an astonishing mixture of sophisticated specula¬ 
tion with simple and often gross analogies and proofs. Sexual 
brutality is mingled with liturgical acts.* The act of 

* Ohlcnbcfg, Vorsd^Kmchidflkhc Wisstnxhafl* 

* iS, 2. 4. 2. 
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procreation i$ frequently called in to eocplain the details 
of sacrifice, and is itself merely the image of sacrifice, the 
woman being the altar. All phenomena and the whole life 
of the universe are explained os symbolizing one another 
and being merely the various appearances of the sacrifice 
which men make bo the gods and the gods make to themselves. 
Unity proved, or supposed to be proved, by the juxtaposition 
of images is the principal idea of the Aranyakas and 
llpanishads, 

V 

TUX AfiAKVAltSS AND OPAKISttAOS 

In the age of Middle Indian, the post-Vedic period, the 
priestly caste, now completely organized, is established in 
its privileges. It never forgets, in the Br^manas, to remind 
others of its superiority. But new ideas soon come to the 
fore, and la3rmen take part in the controversies of the doctors. 
Bven from the priesthood free spirits spring, who deny the 
efTioaeity of the cult and of liberal gifts to its representatives- 
They seek for other ways of salvation and other bases for 
their speculations. The products of this very intense 
intelleetual movement arc the Araqyakas, “ Reflections in 
the Forest,” and the Upantshads, “ Secret Teacliings,” which 
were only communicate to a limited number of disciples. 

There b no sharp break between the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads. At first the latter form part of the former. 
Thu.s, the Great Upanishad of the Forest, the Brihaddranyttka, 
is tnduded in the ^atapatha. Only in the course of time 
docs production diverge, on the one side into sutros and on 
the other into ” free ” teachings, speculations about the 
absolute (dfuian), which arc given tlie name of Upanjshads. 
They ore also called Ved^ta, the “ Completion of the Vedas ", 
for they close the Yedic period. The .\ranyakas arethefruitof 
solitary meditation, of a hermit life which was always familiar 
to the people of the Ganges valley. The Brahmans even 
instituted the theory of the four airanua^ or phases of life 
for a noble or Aryan. 

The first stage was that of AraAindcAartn, or Brahman 
student, the time of study under a Brahman teacher. The 
young man owed complete obedience to his uuister; he had 
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to act as hh servant aiid beg food for him. In return, he was 
allowed to repeat the words of the Vedas after his teacher 
until he knew them by heart. Then he gave his master 
a present and, being released with his blessing, returned 
home to many and found a faniLly. This dirama was that 
of griha^ihei^ or master of a house, the age of social and 
religtous activity. Then* when all duties had been done, 
children reared and morriedp and the continuance of the 
family ensured* the devout Indian might, if he mshed, 
renounce the world and retire to the wilderness to worship 
the gods or to meditate on the problems of existence, the 
mystery of sacrifice, and so on. But sometimes this life as 
a vdnapraxtba, * - fovesl-d weOcr,” did not satisfy the sage; 
or eke, feding his end draw near, he ceased his pious exercises 
and only meditated on union with the absolute. In timt case 
he was called “ renouncer of everything.” The 

samnydsins sometimes became wandering ascetics or went 
on pUgrimages to the holy places or the distant hermitages 
of the Himalaya. In the end they allowed themselves to d!e 
of hunger and fatiguCp indifferent to everything. But most 
usually the hennitages were little colonies far from the 
A thinker or a man ^■enolmed for piety or wisdom 
brought together disciples^ who came to follow' his teaclung 
and share his penances. A school grew: up. The reflections 
of the sages, collected by their disciples, gave birth to the 
Arapyakas and after them to the Upanjshads* 

The Upanishads were for the most part formed outside 
priestly eirclcs. Philosophic speculation was no longer the 
exclusive privilege of a caste^ Thus. Jan aka. King of Vi deha, 
surpasses the Brahmans in sacred knowdedge, and the fa:mou5 
Yajhavalkya* the head of a Brahmanic school, goes to the 
King for instmet ion. Other kings and nobles are mentioned 
fairly often as teachers. Even women take part in the 
brakmadyas, or BrahniaLnlc contests. It is therefore natural 
that, as new elements of society enter the domain of philosophy 
and religion, they should introduee new intellectuai elements. 
Under this influence, the Upanishad$ develop the doctrine 
of the absolute os the sole reality, n doctrine of pure idealisni. 
Thanks to the ela^idty of Brahmanism, Ibis doctrine* w hich 
was diametrically opposed to the old Vedic religiorii, vrm 
incorporated in what is called by the general name of Veda. 
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The most ancient Upanii^hadf^ are the Brikaddrmjf<ikat 
Chh^ndogya^ Tmitinya^ Ait4zreyiif Kamhltakij and Kena* 
But the creation of Upanishads has not yet come to an cnd» 
Every mystical treatise can lay claim to the title* wliich 
means a “ secret doctrine which the teacher confides 
“ mysteriously,” to his disciple. L'pu-jii-^bad 
means to sit dose beside ”, as if to heat a secret. 

The subject of these worksp as I have said, is the absolute* 
dtman. But by the side of the metaphysies there arc delight¬ 
fully simple and picturesque passages. 

Here h a scene of a Brahman contest* 

The King pminbed ft liflrd of a hundred eowi to whoever should 
answer throe queatlona which he ft^hed. ** Bring out the cowjip 
my child 1" the iage Yftjiuvnlkya calmly hade hta disciple, t^fore 
even entering on the dketi^sion* Yajnavalkyft P* other 

Bnilimnns criedHP ^ Do you not Hunk tltat we too might wiali to 
win CQW$ f But they were soon defeated by the le&med doetor. 

Another time yajnftvalkya advised the Braluniuia not to 
meosure Uicmselvcs agoitist' King Jimiika, “ For,^^ he said, 
pnidently, “ *f people will say tlmt it is quite natural, 

for he is a Kshatriya, a warrior, nud does not cofteem himself with 
knowledge. But he might he the victor, and then wtmt a cry 
there will he, * Tiie Kj^liatriya has defeated the nnUmuins 1 * ” 

tVheu this ea^ wished to leaw the world, he sWed, his 
goods between his two wiv^, KatyayTud and ^taitrryi. fShall 
I be tmiuorhil, liord," said S^taitreyi, when 1 have riches I 
Ko" answered tlie doctor, ** you will live like rich folk, hut that 
has DoUiing to do with ctftmnl life." " Then what would you hav e 
me do with these goods ^ Teimh me, Lord, rather the koowlcdge 
which you popess.^' And the sage proceeded to expound to her tlw 
doetrioc of diman , one without second, outside wliieh nothing 
exists, which is the only f«ality nnd the only life.^ 

A little pcieui, the KdfAuka Upaiiishad^^ cont^iiin a pretty 
story of Nftchiketajs* 

He was a youth who, seeing his father glv* alms to Ihc mooki$, 
asked him, joking, iVnd mCi, your own son, to whom will vou 
l^vc me ?"' ** I give you to Yania " (the god of death), replied 
the father LmpatienUy. ** IVhat will Yama do with me t " 
Nachiketos asked himself sadly. But he obediently went to tlie 
UDderworld. Yama was not there, and Xachiketaa waited for likn 
for three days without nMiving the hpuaurs prescribed by 
bfti^itallty. When Yama returned, he hastened to repair the 
omission, and olTerrd Nachiketas tluree Cavotn^, at h\s choiee. The 
young man wished to reluro to his fulher and find him happy 
and secondly to he happy himself j and then, when he had to cbDose 
the thml gift, be thought, oiid said, V^T^ien a man goes away 

“ PubllilUil by Aptc, Pocma, 
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tmm tliU world, some ii there ; he livc 9 ,^ and others 5&>% 

I He is nowhere j ho tw loflgcr e^rfsts,^ Answer me, Yama, whftt 
h the truth. You alone can cefEolvo my ctmibts/' S^aittu tried to 
e\Tide the question^ It i? too dO^cuJt, and the gods themselves 
Used to hesitate about it. f^methlti^ Nochihetas.^ 

Choose great herds, hont^^ and elephants. Take gold and niver, 
take broad lands. 1 give you grt^stom and power, long life ant! 
pK»terity% See my fair Apsarases sitting in ornamented ehniiats, 
or playing harps and dancing. Be happy with them, but do not 
ask me about death ! ** Xachlketas lerused eveiytlung. tVhnt 
are Joyi worthy what Is even the longest life worth, Lf death cooiH 
to bre^ off nil T He wished to know what there was afterwards. 
At last YanLa^ deflated by so tnueh insistence, taught XaehOcetaa 
the theory of immortBlity in dtmim. 

Even femtiiLsm could find a place in the Upanisbada^ 
One of the later ones says that truth could not be found 
by the great saints and sages. A simple ivornan, Umai* found 
it on her path as she walked. But she was judged worthy 
of it through her virtucu. 


VI 

THE aU'TftAa 

A. The Kalpa and Grihya Sutras 

While the style of the Upanishads is lively and easy, the 
Sutras are the dryest and most condensed works produced 
by India and are at once the least pleasant to read and the 
easiest to kam by heart. They consist of shorty chopped 
sentences, compost almost entirely of substantives, abstract 
for choice, and adjectives, without verbs, 

Sutra means thread, clue, rule The name is given 
to collection® of precepts accumulated in the course of ages 
and transmitted by oral tradition., Those dealing with ritual 
have the general name of Kalpa Sutras, Some describe the 
practices of the ** ollicial ** cult, represented by great sacrifices, 
which are usually long and cosily ; these are the Srauta 
SdtraSi Others, the Grihya Sutras, teach the worship of the 
household, and arc Important to one who wishes to know the life 
of the orthodox Hindu* Rites and prayers, or rather utterances, 
suited to every occasion, accompany the Hindu from his 
birth* and indeed from bis conception* to his death. Those 

* cr. xi, 5. 

* Bht mlso Eipp«!aT3 m the wife of the gtnl Siva. 
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texts show India to be closely eoimectcd by its customs 
^ith the civilization of peoples now dwelling far away^ such 
as the Sla\"s and the Fiano-Ugrians**^ For although the 
were collected in books in the post-Vedic period, and 
some of them quite late, they contain rcmmtscences of 
a very distant past. They prove the unity of ludo-Eumpcan 
civilization and add their testtmony to an already eonsiderabte 
quantity of evidence that the origina! habitat of the Indians 
lay a long way from their present country^ 

With the Grihya Sutras are connected the Dharma Sutras, 
which are precepts regarding morality—the whole duties 
and rights of the individual and the laws which go vein his 
existence^ Each caste has its own dhe^rma. Morality consists 
in being faithful to the ohligations, religious, social, and otherp 
of your state m life and the circle in which you move^ 




While the Brahmanas and UpiLnUhads are sacred books, 
the Stitras are not regarded as revealed scriptures* With other 
smiilar ivorks they form the VedEnga, the “ seietices connected 
with the Vedas”. Besides ritual {kalpa), these sciences 
are phraietica, grammar, ctiuiologj', prosody* and astronomy. 

Phonetics, or rather the teaching Ad) of the recitation 
of the hymns, dealt with the proper pronunciation and 
accentuation of the Samhitas. For the very syllables and 
accent of the w^ord contributed to the magic of the sacrifice. 
A wrong intonation might rdease forces contrary to those 
which were being invoked. The legend of Tvnsbtar * is 
eloquent testimony of this. He was a demon, who was 
performing a magical rite against Indm, At the culmiimting 
point, he made a mistake; instead of saying indraddlnit 
“ enemy of Iniira,” he pronounced it hidrasairu^ with the 
emphasis on iiidrn, meaning who has Indra for his enemy 
The spell turned against him and killed him. 

So at a very early date there had been Samhitd-pdihas, 


M. 


Cf, L, T. Sebrowifr. Dit IlofhxtiligtbTjlue^^ et BeiUn iSita - 
WbtemtH. /}« viliitdiMAt HoehzattnIafU tMth An ApcMtirMua' 
e^. fn«j*KAr. rf. K.Ak. dT. Wist.in Wim, phiL^kUi. 

\\. Oiliuut, Uber die TtiloirrrcJlrMj^ timg. der indoseTmanUehen VUIk^ 
kjnsterdmi, ^ roMCT. 

* ^0#, ^r*p i, fl, a, 6 ff. ; Taiti^ It, 4,13, I ff. 
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works in which the lines were pronounced in their entirety 
according to tradition* and P^sida-pdlkas^ in which the same 
lines were broken up into separate words* The Pada'p^ha$ 
of the Rigveda were attributed to the sage Sakalya, one of 
the doctors of Brahmanism.^ 

The most ancient collections of phonetic rules are the 
PrdiU^k^i^* which are indications adapted to the recensions 
of the various schools or branches ” of the Vedas. 

To the domain of grammar and* in part, of etymology^ 
belong the Nigha^njj or lists of Vedic words dassHied accord¬ 
ing to meaning- Alongside of a list of different words their 
chief synonyms are set down. Thus* under “ earth we find 
twenty^nc names used for it in the Sanihitjks and one hundred 
and tw'cnty-tw-o verbs for ** walk and so on. The most 
celebrated commentary on these Nigkanfus is the Nirukta 
ascribed to the scholar Yaska^* of whom we only know the 
name. But according to tradition Yaska the most 
brilliant exponent of the Vediit and five hundred years before 
our era his name was spoken as that of an ancient teacher^ 

The correct recitation of the sacred hymns required 
a knowledge of prosody* The cult demanded that sacrifice 
should be performed at certain tim^^ at the solstices and 
according to the position of the stars. So the Brahmans 
had to have some notions of astronomy* Treatises on prosody 
and astronomy must have existed at an early date, although 
those which we possess are late. 

What is the age of the Sfitros ? Examination of the 
text only allows one to say that they came after the Brah- 
manas and Upanishads. The period of the Br^manas came 
to an end with the advent of Buddhism^ that is^ before the 
middle of the fifth century’' n.c* The first Uponishads were 
already in existence. The Kalpa Sutras^ probably the earliest 
of the Sutras, maj- have been compiled about the fifth or 
fourth centuiy. Sutras continued to be produced very btCt 
being gradually superseded by didactic treatises called 
idairaSf a name which appears in the title of many works 
on morality and polities. Moreover, even late works, whenever 
they Tverc in the form of aphorisms^ w*ere often called 
Such, for instance, was the Kdnm$utri(t^ the “ Precepts 


^ CfCLXX3CVin, Lii* p. 

* Ed» indica, C^cutto, 1802. 
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of liove ”, a book in which, three or four centuries after 
Christ, the learned and pious Vatsyayana described, dedned, 
and classified the practices of purely sensual love. 

The Siilras of Panini 

It is in rufnw that the ^ammar {aehfddhydyi, “ eight 
[chapters of] rules ”) of Panini is compost. The Indians 
ha\e the merits which is very great in the history of cJ^dliza' 
tion, of having at a very early date applied their philosophic 
spirit to obser^’ing the facts of language. They ascribed 
a mystic force to words, and Vach, the Voice, is a divine being. 
Even the syllables of a word (oitsAara) contributed to the 
magic of the sacrifice, and each has a special meaning and 
virtue. 

The study of the V^edas gave birth to grammar, pt/dAdrami, 
literally “analysis", or, according to Wackemagel,i the 
“ separation ” of words into their component parts. The 
Pralidakhijas are first attempts in this direction. The Brih- 
manas, by the side of their clumsy and childish etymologies, 
rev^l a tendency to analyse' words. Yaska already 
distinguishes the parts of speech. Here the Indians were 
far ahead of the Greeks. Purity of speech was very highly 
esteemed. Young Brahmans went to the universities (Brah¬ 
man ie schools) of the north, where the best speech was to 
be heard. The earliest manual of Old Indian grammar 
w hich has come down to us, and the most perfect, is that of 
Panini. Panini had had many predecessors, but their names, 
save that of Yaska, have been forgotten. Of his successors 
none attained to his gloiy. 

IVc have very little information about this grammarian. 
Legend relates that he acquired bis knowledge by a revelation 
of Siva, who was moved by the asceticism of a young man 
who had hitherto not been particularly intelligent. Hts 
mother’s name was Hakshi and he came from North-wcrtcin 
India, from Salatura, where the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 

Tsang saw a statue of the great scholar a thousand veere 
later, 

Panini's date has long been a matter of controversy.* 
He used to be placed in the fourth century b.c. It would 
‘ /ndfjfJic Gfmninafflf, L * CCLXXXmi, HI, p. aaa. 
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be more correct to suppose him to be contemporary irith 
the infancy of Buddhism, that is* not much later than the 
beginning of the fifth century.^ He uses abbreviations and 
’words invented expressly to designate grammatical forms« 
they are a kind of algebmic signs of grammar. With these 
word-signs he lays do™, clearly and briefly, real rules of 
linguistic algebra. For example^ the notion ** If the vowels 
I, tt, and f, short or long, stand before a vowd, they become 

Vt n a^d is expressed in three words, tie jran 
where ik stands for i, w, r, and yan for y, p, r, and 1, and 
ach for the vowels in general. 

Memory plays an important part in the &i.udy of grarnmar. 
To tindcrstand a rule* you must remember all the preceding 
rules and know by heart the DMiu-pdlhn, or “ List of Verbal 
Roots *** and the Oiina-pdiha^ or “ List of Word-groups ”, 
that is, of words w'hich behave with reference to a rule lik"" 
the first of Ihem^ which alone is quoted as an example. Only 
by means of this ingenious system of abbreviations and 
fefcrences, which was doubtless invented before Fanini, 
could the whole of the language, differences of dialect being 
taken into account* be described in one small volume. 


The Gramiy^^rians a/ler Panini 

Thanks to Panirii, we know the language of the Erahma[;ias, 
the Upanishads, and the Kalpa Sutras^ That of the Vedas, 
cAAnndos, h only recalled by him mcidentally : it was already 
a dead language in hi^ time. Katyayana, the author of the 
VdTtiikaSt probably of the third century, discusses certain 
of his famous predecessors rules and adapts them to classical 
Sanskrit, then just beginning. A commentary was wTitten 
on the Vilrttik^ themselves by Patafijali in Ills Mahdbhd^kyei^ 
or ” Great Conunentary ”, in the second century.^ 

After these two grammarians hardly any addition was 
made to Panini's w^ork* and seholars were content to make 
his sulras more accessible* Of these refashionings, the clearest 
is the Kdiikd Vrilii^ the Commentary of Benares composed 
in the seventh century by Jayaditya {BcNakis 1-V) and 

1 Licl^iich^ Ijflpiig, 18&]. 

* i’diiiifiLjv «ditrd, witli tmnKbtbn anil by O, BahlJingk, 

t ccLXZXvm. i\h aao ju 
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% amatia (VI—VITl). I'tsing, who visited the Buddhist 
eancti^ej towards the end of that century. Is full of praise 
for this commentary. ^Vhile the study of grammar usually 
required twelve yearsJ the JCdiiA-d could, he says, easily 
be understood in five ! 

In the seventh century after Christ, Bliartrihari wrote 
a oominentary on the Mah^KSshya which won the approval 
of the puniLs. The Buddhists, from Ceylon to Tibet, adopted 
the ^skrit grammar, named CkdTidra-vyalt&rana, of Chandra- 
gomin,* and the Pali grammar of Kachchayana.* For the 
Jmns, Remachandra, at the bidding of King Javasimha 
Siddharaja, compiled a grammar of the dialect in which 
the^ sacred books are ’HTitten. Lastly, the Prakrit dialects, 
which were old popular languages which had become literary, 
were at an early date codified by Vararuchi Kah^ayana. 

All these treatises followed the lines laid down by Panini. 
Kew paths were, however, sought. The result was a grammar 
by Sarvavamian entitled Kaianira.*^ It doubtless met the 
needs of the day, for it was used os far as Central Asia, and 
in the south it served as a model for works on the grammar 
of the Dravidian tongues. 


Vll 


DHASEIYA 


The SHfm# were learned by heart, but to be undet^ood 
they hod to be supplemented by less concise explanations 
the bhiLskyaj or “commentaries*’ (from i Adi Ad, •'speech ” 
ordinary speech as opposed to the Vedie language). Scientific 
literature developed the bMshya style, which is different 
from that of the sitira. A start was made by the commentators 
of Panin 1. Katyayana still uses the old form, adding brief 
remarks in verse (dlokavUrUika) alongside of it, but for 
Patanjali the age of the suira is the past and he writes in 
the new manner^ 

A studied prose takes the place of aphorisms. This shde 
developed in cultivated circles in the discussions of scholar^ 


I Misopade^ intTHl. 

‘ PiiUi^hcd by I^bkJL, lOoiL 

* FuUlkl»d aad by S^riarl, io J,a ih?! 
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and commentaries of scholiasts^ is a little diy* but not wcari* 
some^ being often intemjpted by similes and rides, nydifi^, 
examples. 

Some centuries before our era, we witness the development 
of a very skUTul use of prose for dialectical and scholastic 
purposes* Prose was to continue to be like this to the present 
day, and when Sanskrit had been relegated to the pantheon 
of dead languages (we most remember that it was never 
ahve except in the Brahmanic schools) it would sierve as 
a pattern to the modem tongues of India. 

At the same timCf the pmetioe of writing in verse spread. 
Sdentiflc works were composed in Mokast stansjas Bke the 
old Vedic aniishfubh. This is the form of the Wo, w^hieb is 
a lexicon carrying on the tradition of the nighaniu. But 
whereas the nighaniu refers to some passage in the Vedas, 
the is intended to provide poets with a supply of words. 
Sanskrit, not being spoken by the people or even ordinarily 
by the upper classes, could not keep alive. 

Dictionaries of synonyms are distinguished from dic¬ 
tionaries of homonyms. The latter were extremdy useful to 
people ’Who no longer knew the language thoroughly and wished 
to show their cleverness in the form of poetry. The most 
celebrated ndttui4ingdnu^d$ana, “ ieacbiiig of names and 
their genders,” is the work of Amarasimha, one of the 
“ Nine Jewels of the court of King Vikramadifcya (this 
may be the name of several sovereigns). It is entitled Amara* 
and it was eomposed after the sixth century of our 
era. It followed by a great production of lexicons. 

1 Fulilklkcd: by Lolicletir PuiSp 1S45. 
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Epic Poetry 


TXDIA had epic legends at an early date, but it did not 
produce an epic poem. 

^igeeda lias it mijdnas, “ stories *’; there are 
ittluisas {lit •h Aa + iwo = “ it was so ”) or legends in the 
Brahmaijas; there is a whole literature of PurO^as, tales 
of old days . India is full of echoes of great happenings, 
to its literature they are watered down in lyricism or, worse, 
in didacticism. 


There are few’ peoples so fond of listening to the story* 
teller. During the great sacrifices which went on for months 
and months {the horsc*sacrificc lasted over a year) bards 
came and sang the great deeds of the dead and the virtues 
of the living. On days of mO'Urniiig the family met to hear 
some tale of good omen. Heroes ill-treated by fate are consoled 
by the stories related to them by a compassionate sage. 
A special caste, that of the Sfita, the son of a Kshatriya and 
a Brahman woman or of a Vaiiya and a Ksbatriva woman 
exercised the function of court poets, or rather of reciters’ 
The Suta n as at the same time the King’s charioteer, who 
accompanied lum to war or the chase and saw his prowess 
He also handed down the epic traditions from generation 
to generation. Itinerant bards (Auiffoi-fl) made poems 
written by true poets known among the people. Indian 
workmg-mcn, wearied with the toil of the day arc 
capable of spending the whole night seated in a circle 
round the fire listening attentively to a drama of three 
thousand years ago. 


Keverthclcss, no trace has been found of a popular epic, 
mat become the national epic is a collection of songs 
^mposed m different ages by many authors and refashionSi 

by many editors, hut gathered round a nucleus of ancient 
heroic l^end. 
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Tfm MAHABiaEATA 

The “Great Epie of the War of the De^ndants of 
Bharata ** ^ of a central themes on to which a 

multituile of subsidiary stories are grafted in a more or less 
ortilicial or episodic manner. The main theme is summarized 
by G, Court!Ilicr as follows.* 

Paadu^ luDg of HB^tinapunit was slaJa hunting on the Himalaya^ 
and Ids eJdcr brotherp Dhrltaroshtrap wbo^ being blmdp had had to 
cede the throne to hlm„ returned to power. He had amny 
the KauEavas, whom he cauAcd to be reared with hh hve nephews^ 
the l^andavas. In spite of the juirtioe of the Klng^ dlwrd soon 
fipran^ up between the cousins. The Fandnv':^ so excelled In all 
exercises that Dyjy^^haABp the eldest Knurava, was JealotlSp and 
caused them to he tlriven into the forestii. After some time, the five 
hrothcra came to the King of the Panchalas to ask for bh daughter 
Draupadi in marriage. One of thenip named .ArjunSp was victor In 
the trial of the how, andp fn the mountam Isj^ilanp Draupadi became 
the wife of fl!l five. Stpengthened hy this alliance, they made their 
cOilsIiLs give them back part of their father's Inheritance and settled 
at Indraprastha (Delhi). 

Bill they did not keep it longt for the eldest, YudUhthinip was 
more boastful than brave, and was a great gamester, DiiryofPiaaa 
artfully provoked him to play at dice, and by trickery caused him 
to lose ills kingdom p Jiia bfothemp hh own person, and th^jr wife. 
Draupadi was cruelly insulted. With the aid of Uielt uncle^ the 
Pandavaa were able to with her to thi^ forests for a long 

time. At the end of their time of hardshtpi they asked for their 
portion once tnorep and, when their enemies refused it, war began. 
This lime the randavas, IQcewiiie usji^ trickery and treiLson, were 
^ictorimi^, and the Knum%^as, in spite of prodigies of lictoismi 
were destroyed almost to the last man. Dhritarushtm gnw up 
the throne to the Pondavas and retired to the mountains, where 
be presently peri-^hed in a Ufa. The Panda%'as returned to 
Hastlnapurn and there ended their da>^ with various rartunes. 

One object of the editors was to make Yiidishthira stand 
for law^ He Is the son of Dharma, the god of justice^ and he 
is sumamed DhnrmanijaT “ King of Jusdee, JWorality.” 
Ills dual character h the result of the twofold nature of the 
poem, vrith its popular origin and heroic legends mingled 
with Brahmanic mflueuces. The Pandavixs^ who were rough 
and unscmpiitous w^arriors, whose only virtue \%'as their 
courage, have been transfornicd into pious Brahman^ very' 
careful in their format obser^-ation of the law ”. But the 

* BihllQit mphv in CCLXZmn, i, p. 2^3 n., nnd Ui, pp. 0^ (f. 

■ tiXVIll, p. 
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rough edgc$ of the old epic have not afways been polished 
by the files of the editors, and we catch glimpses of 
social conditions very different from those which the Greeks, 
often mentioned in the poem as Yavanas (lonians), could 
observe in India, and, still more, of an age very different 
from that of the stone houses and complicated government 
of the fourth century b.c./ when the poem finally arrived 
at the state tn which we know it. 

The more learned developments are chiefly found in the 
twelfth book, ^anfipaiTYia, the “ Book of Pacification ” (politics 
^d philosophy), and the thirteenth, Anu4dsanapan:aji, the 
“Book of Teaching" (law). Philosophy is mingled with 
psychology and worldly wisdom, and there is no strict system. 
One IS su^rised to find the dualistic ideas of the S&rnkhya 
side by side with strict monism and the latter beside the 
principles of Yoga, the whole being adorned sometimes 
with fine p^tic parables and metaphors, but most often 
spread out in unncocssaiy and wearisome verbiage. 

The thirteenth book b a fairly late addition. Its author 
or authors, knew the coUcctiona of laws made since antiquity 
well, but laid great weight on the dharma of generosity to 
Brahmans. 


The Mahdbkdrata is a mass of repetitions and contra¬ 
dictions, which show that its composition covered a long 
period. One comes to the same conclusion if one examines 
the metre and language. The chief epic metre is the itoka 
a stanza of two lines, based on the old anuthiubh, which 
consisted of four hcmistichs of eight syllables each, with two 
iambi at the end of each line. But one finds other metres 
all of Vedic origin. There are also passages in prose, some^ 
tmies rhj-thmic and sometimes alternating with verse. This 
is an ancient and popular phenomenon. 

It b the Mme with the language. It is sometimes called 
Epic but this implies a homogeneity which does 

not exist. The language fluctiiates between that of the Veda 
and that of the sopiibticatcd poetry of the Indian Renaissanoe 
It abo reveals popular ingredients. This language has given 
me to contmversj-. W wiU not allow that it b the tongue 

Z niainUin that the 

Mahabharata was composed in Prakrit and translated into 

‘ a. S. Levi, iq XT. lais. p. qu£rt«i ccLsxxmj. ia. J,. eas. 
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Sanskrit long aften for the use of the upper classesp who 
had been won over to Brahmanic culture. A, Barth ^ makes 
an eloquent defence of this position : . A poetry which, 

in its borrowed garb^ one stlU feels to t>e full of the iiational* 
popular ^p, and the subjeet of which docs not belong to 
the old Brnhiiuanic foundation^” could only be expressed in 
a language of the people. This view has now been abandon ed« 
Attempts have been made to reconstruct the original 
Mahdbh^ata*^ They were bound to faih for even the story 
of the war of the cousins has come down to ns in a much 
changed form, and it is hard to pronounce in favour of one 
versioUp, and still harder to sclcfct one expurgated according 
to mir modem tastes. 

The whole work is strongly tinged with asceticism* Here 
we find King 5ibi purchasmg the life of a dove with a pound 
of his own flesh. Here, too, Janaka of Vldeha crieSp 'infinite 
are my riches^ for nothing is nune. Even if Mithila * burned^ 
nothing w'ould burn there which is mine,” In the twelfth 
book, that of “ FaelTication there is a pathetic story which 
sets forth the Hindu idea of causality* the idea of karman. 

Tlic only saa of n widow dies of a snake^bite. But the Boake is 
mt to blame, for ht was ortly the of mxttyu, death* 

Nor i« death guilty; it was sent by Mta^ time or bite- And what 
hi fate f Our acM aivl their cDnsequenrces, the results of our 
prevtoii5 liv^p our /forfuan. £k} the poor willow sets that evil is 
inevdtablCr fer It Is we ourselves w2io create it, and none can remedy 
our suffering except ourscl^'es—in a scries of exUdenees- 

The old gods of the Veda have lost some of their majesty 
m the This b especially true of Indra. Above 

the gods stands the ascetic^ end above huitisn society stands 
the Brahman. Vet the poem contains some allusions to a war, 
or rather wars, of bygone days between Kshatriyas and 
Brahmans, In the end the Brahmans won the moral prestige 
and made the Kshatriyas accept it as their duty to defend 
them; hut it must have cost them many a struggle 

There are many fables in the Mohabbamta^ in great part 
the same as in the Buddhist Jatakas. 1 may tell that of the 
man in the pit. 

I m, voL li, p. aos. 

* Holt.T.mFinn, 0af u. .viW TAfilfp 4 vtili.p Kltlp ISP2-5 ^ 

J<wpli DahlnHuiTi, Gtmn* dei MiOMMrsla, Berlin, ISW, and Dta Mahd- 
hMttiiit ah Mpoi U. Bcrlbip ISDS. 

* Hifl cupiloJ. 
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“A Bmhauuip loslnj^ hia way in a Ml int& a pit- 

ht ftllf he canglit hold of the creepere on th« edg)t, and hiui^ * like 
a ripe fniit \ while at the lioltoifl of the pit n tponster opened its 
greedy nionth to devour him and at the mot of the creeper two 
mice, one white and one b[aek> gnawed nt the feeble support. As 
if this were ttai enoilghp a black elephant with six licack and twelve 
legs came up to eniikh liini. But in tlw hollow of the tree which 
stood by the pit bees had mode honey^ and the ^iwcet atufT fell in 
thick i^ps witlun Tcaeh of the Jiand of the hanging man. Then, 
forgcttirig tlic near danger^ the Bmlimim streldicd out his hand 
and ate the honey greed 

Wc nm all that Bmiiman. The forest h the drde of existencest 
the monster below Ls inevitable death, the creepers are the life 
which is given to us for a timCt tJie jjix-htaclcd, twelvedcggcd 
el^hant is the year with ita six scoxons and tw'dv’e months, tlie 
ndoe arc the nights and days, and tlie drops of honey are the joys 
which we Kueeced in snatching. 

The hundred thousand or so ihkas of the MuhdbMtaia 
do not seem to have been enough for the poets wlio, Ui 
different periods, erected these bizarre constructions on the 
top of the edifice attributed to Vyasa. They found it necessary 
to write sixteen thousajid supplementary stansas, containing 
cosmogonic legends and the equally miraculous gciicatagies 
of the house of the Sun, from which King Ikshvaku sprang, 
and the house of the Moon, to which Furumvas belonged 
{above, p, 238). 

This supplement is a very unequal work^ often of doubtful 
bterary value and heterogeneous in composition^ in three 
books, the second of which, the liutivamm, has given its 
name to the whole, ilari is one of the tnany names of Vishnu, 
and vamsa means genealogy It is the xtory of Vishnu 
in his incarnation as Krishna. We have here^ so to speaks 
a tliifd Krishnan We must tie on our guard with the various 
heroic or divine figures designated by this name. Sometimes 
Krishna is the chief of a clan of sub-Himalayan herdsmen 
and friend of the Fondavas ; sometimes he is the charioteer 
of Arjuna, who is an incaniation of the supreme god 
Vishnu, tlie sole god of the Bhagm^odgitd, an episode in the 
epic ; and someLimes be is the boy Krishna of Hindu legend, 
the beloved god, to this day passionately adored by his 
many followers in the Deccan. As a young man of marvellous 
bravery and strength and unqucnehable gaiety, he is the 
god whom Slcgasthcncs described to the Greeks as the 
Indian Heracles. He has outlived other gods of the pantheon, 
and ill modern Hinduism Siva is his only rival; Ludeedi 
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more usually the Irwo are combined itk a single god* Vishnii- 
Sivs. That there is no connexion between these three 
KrishnaSt in spite of what the IHahabhdml^ says to the 
contrary, is unnecessary to prove. But the theory of avatars 
provides a very convenient^ if not convincing, explaiiation 
for it alL 

There arc points to be noted in the birth and childhood 
of Krishna. 

He wna the cliUd of Dev^ip tlie wife of VnsudeVft, 

According to tJie prophecy of Kamda^ the messsenger of the godsp 
he would kill his wicked unelcp Kinj; Kamsa, So Kmnsa Imd all 
hia nephews Siloia ns soon as they were bom^ When Kri^hnia. was 
bom, his parents nt once gave him la exchnnjje for the in&nt 
daughter of tiic herdsinan Nondn and hia wife Vosodo. Like the 
low^ca^te womoji who ptrislied for the PajK^vaja wiUi her live 
sonsp the little girl paid for KtiHhna^s life with her deaths The 
younff prince was brought up among tlaj lierdsmctip aitd^ soon 
dLitlagulsIiiHl himself by his great strer^h, uprooting treesp kicking 
a elmriot into the aiTp and #o on. and by inn imhle deeds, slmighterlng 
demons, vanquishing tlie King of Hue Snakes, and ImmhMng India. 
NatuTolly he also killed Knima- 

The later part of the legend of Krishna shows him some¬ 
times m the young herd* beautiful and sportive* the despair 
of love-lorn maideuSp and sometimes as the god Vishnu in 
his incarnations^ As a boar, he pulls the earth out of the 
sea as it is about to sink into the abyssal thrust down by 
the demon Hiranyaksha ; as a lion-man he rends the impious 
Hiranvakasipu; as a dwarf he wins the earth and the sky 
from the Asuras by means of his Three Steps. 

The Harivum^a stands on the boundary betw'cen the 
mythological poem and the planless nairativep wandering 
al^ut at the author's w'lU and stringing unconnected myths 
and traditions together, as is u^ual in the Puranas. It belongs 
to religious literature, and the songs inserted in it w^erc 
doubtless used in worship* the chief characteristic of which 
was the pasdonate, amorous adoration of a god» 

II 

TltE KaJHaYANA ^ 

WTiilc the Mahdbhdrata is BtiU popular literature, the 
Sdmdyana^ although older, i$ a conscious work of art^ First 

1 11. JnjGpbt, l>flj RAniAtfoi-ia, a. JnAttW. UoniL, ItilKl; A. 

gBitnETp Dot v. d* dcr Ifkder^ Vmburg JL BreiSignUv 
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wc must consider this matter of age. The roots of the Mahd- 
bhdr^a go deep into a ver>' distant past, hut it \ras put 
together after the IldJndyana, which b often mentiaaed, 
in the Mahdbhdraiot if not as exbting in its present form, 
at least as a complete story, and appears in an abridged 
form {Rdmopakhifdna) in the third book. To console Yudish^ 
thira for the abduction of Draupadi, the sage Markandeya 
tells him how Sita was carried off by the demon Havana and 
how Kama, with Iho aid of the army of monkeySj rescued 
his wife and brought her back to his kingdom. 

Although the R/imayana b a comparatively sophisticated 
work, it k not beking in popular elements of a naively 
fabulous kind. Numerous interpolations have extended the 
poem, which was originally much shorter, into a work of 2-kOOO 
itokas. None the less, it is a single work, harmoniously 
constructed, and written, for the most part, in a language 
which bears witness to a high Uterarj- and eesthetic culture. 
Naturally, the Indian love of exaggeration and profusion 
is gratified only too generously, and it is full of marvels to 
overflowing, but the technique reveals a poet conscious of 
his art. For it was written by one single poet. The name of 
Valmiki, the author of the Rdmdyana^ is mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdrata, and even has a legend attached to it; Valmild 
cooimitted the unpardonable crime of killing a Kmhnian 
and was a brigand in his young days, but the worship which 
he vowed to Siva purified and ennobled him. The existence 
of such a legend indicates that the Rdmdyana is old, since 
the facts about its author had had time to pass into the 
stage of almost mjrihical tradition which cmnnnt be confirmed 
or disproved by investigation. 

The poem is divided into seven books, of which the first 
{Batakd^, the hero's boyhood) and the last {t'ttaraJianda) 
were composed long after the “true” Rdmdt/ana (Bwks 
U-^T). Yet the form of the whole seems to have been quite 
established by the second century after Christ, when the 
5iahabhdraUi^ the nucleus of which belonged to a much earUer 
time, was still in process of formation. 


The dramatic story of Rama is, like that of the other 

ISM. H hM been tniislateO into Fwncli by HipMtyte Faurfw a volt*. 
Paris, tSM-8! into rtnlioti by- G. Conesio, from Ite BcoEfOi riKrnirion 
5 voJs., Pans, ie+ 7 -i 8 B»i oikd into EoElish by Jl.N.Duir ChImik* ij»i_il 
For btbUo^pby, *ee CCUtXXvm, i, pp. 404 (T., nn. 
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great epic, placed in Madhyadcsa, the “ Middle Land “ 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya. But whereas the 
rivalry of the Kauravas and the Pandavas took them to 
Kurukshctra, in the west of the central region, the adventores 
of Ramu happen further e^st and north-east, towards Bengal, 
on the fringes of the Himalaya, and even take him to the 
far south, if the fabulous ble of Lanka can be identified with 
Ceylon. 

Again 1 take G. Courtillier's summary of the poem.' 

_ Pursued by the jealousy of a Btcpnuither, Rams, son of the 
King of Ayodhya, wu obliged to Ry to the forests with bis wife 
SitBp ujuuccompanied by his brother For aU bia 

prudezioe, he himself to lie drawn oCT in p’ha.ni#^ magic 

gazelle, leading Sita impictccted. The Raja of the 

Rakfihasajp who hud put up the delusive quarr^v nought ta seduce 
and carried her oU by forcep taking btf in Jik Qymg eharioi to- 
the i^luiid of Lanka^ where he hept her shut up otnoog his womem 
Rama, after giving himself up to grief and despair, Gtarted off la 
search of the mvislicr. The monkeys placed thcmscLves at hia 
service and showed bim the Ymy\ The cleverest of UictOf Hanunuitp 
leapt over the wall with one spring, came to where Sita was, and 
oomforted her. Pr^ently the army of monkeys, led by Rumap 
arrived under the walk of Lanka, There was a hattte; the 
ravi^hcr Havana was slAiiir the Rukabiisaii were vimquishcdi^ tmcl 
Hama, after subjecting Sita to the ordeal of fire^ brought tier hark 
to A%TXihya. 

Barth “ has believed it possible to see traces of an agricuU 
turol mylh in the figure of Sita and even in Rama^ Sita, 

Ftirrow^^^ is a daughter of Earth t Etama, otherwise called 
RamachandrOf Shining Rama^ Moon-Rama^” is sometimes 
identified with the Moon which rules the w'orld of plants.* 
So they would be the deities who preside over the sow'ing. 
In that case, in a heroic and degaut epic (for the latter term 
applies to the account of tlie court of Ayodhya, with its 
ssenana-intrigues)^ we come upon t4iices of a distant past, 
conceptions alr^dy obsolete in the Brahmanic period. 
There is another curious thing to notice. Rdm^t which means 
I" chamting ”, also means " black and in fact Rama is 
imagined as being so^ like Krishna. Are they both incarnations 
of Vishnu ? The characteristic of one might have been 
transferred to the other. 

t LXTOL p. m. 

* m, i 

* Cf^ the prioripol B riUimnnBi , Uk wbffn they ipenk of 

plaeU. 
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Thcr Rdmdyaw coatains Allmion^ to a conHict between 
the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. In the first book there is 
an Interpolated pa-ssage about Farasurama^ Rama of the 
Axe a Brahman who hm vowed boundless hate ae^inst 
the Kshatriyas. With his dreadful axe he slays them almost 
all, until at last Rama cheeks his bloody fury. But, knowing 
that he has to do with a Brahman^ Rama dares not take 
his life, and only compels him to retire into the underground 
world where he will live in bliss merited by his former 
penances 

The legend of Farasurama and its interpolation in the 
poem are puling, Parasurama is the sixth avatar of Vishnu^ 
according to the tenth book of the Miihdbhdratu ; if so* he 
here meets his own seventh avatar in the person of Rama, 
It is better to suppose tliat the two passages in question 
represent tw^o independent traditions. 

It is also from the first book that we learn that Ganga^ 
the River Ganges, came dow^u from the sky. There, too, 
we find legends that have appeared m the MubdhhdraiOj 
such as those of the ehuruing of the ocean to produce the 
drink of immortality^ the incamatiou of Visluiu a$ a dwarf, 
the seduction of the young ascetic Risliyasringa by the king^s 
daughter^ etc* jUthough the is much better con¬ 

structed than the MaMbhdrata, in its first and seventh books 
it is, like the MahdbhdTaia^ on encyelopiedia of mythology. 

Like the Mahdbkdtatat the Edmdyana h composed in 
" Epic Sanskrit Sanskrit of a somewhat popular kinc4 
less refined than the classical language. A. Barth,^ as we have 
aeon* b of opinion that both poems were at first composed 
in a ^pukr dialect and only later translated into Sanskrit, 
In spite of his lively presentation and solid defence of this 
theory, it is hardly jnsttfied. We must remember that Sanskrit 
was from very early times the literary language. No doubt 
it was not usually spoken in daily life, but everybody under¬ 
stood it, and the poets ordinarily u^ed it even when they w ere 
treating popular subjects. It is true that the inscriptions of 
Asoka (third ceutuiy bx*), which arc addressed to all his 
subjects, are in dialect, in Middle Indian a common 
language i but from that we can draw no certain conclusion 
save that in Asoka^s time the royal chancellories had not yet 

* In wrii iDii xlv, qdDM in CC Lx i tsti i m 
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sdoptcd Sanskrit for their oGicial dotnimcnts. That hnp p ^ nf^ft 
much later and has notliing to do with the literwy practice, 
which CTcn Buddhism, which addressed itself to the masses, 
did not complctety abolish. 

To this day the Rdindyana, translated into the living 
languages of modem India, is the favourite work of the Hindu, 
and Raam is his favourite hero. In Hinduism he shares 
the honours with Krishna, the other incarnation of Vishau, 
and in the popular imagination he surpasses even Aipina, 
the most brilliant of the Pandus. Temples were dedicated 
to Hama. Some of them survive, such as the grandiose 
building in the Dravidian style, Hamesvaram, erected on 
a small island of that name between India and Ceylon. At 
EUora the rock-hewn walls of the Kailasa are adorned with 
scenes from the Rdmdyana^ and north-west of Allahabad, 
where the hill of Chitrakut rises, pilgrimages are held in 
honour of the place where Hama and Sita lived so happily 
in the first time of their exile. The statue of Hanunmt is 
rarely lacking at the entrance to a temple of Vishnu, On the 
site of the ancient city of .Ayodhya, where Buddhist 
sfinetuanes succeeded Brahman altars and were replaced 
in their turn by mosfjuesj themselves now fallen in ruin, 
there still rises the imposing structure of a temple of ILummat. 
It is very common to see, in places of pilgrimage, troops of 
monkeys fed at the expense of the community. They say 
that these monkeys do no damage in the fields, and they seem 
to be familiar with ci^'ili^ed life. 

Beyond India properly so caUed, north, south, and cast, 
Hama is held in honour, and his epic, in the original Sanskrit, 
in adaptations, or merely in imitations, finds entlu^led 
bearers. No work of literature has spread over such a vast 
area as that poem of knightly honour, self-denial, and love 
of husband and wife. 

While the Mahdhhdraia was a mine of subjects for later 
^ters, the Rdmdyana became simply a subject. Great poets 
like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti owe their finest works to the 
legend of Rama, and as late as the sixteenth century Tulsi 
Das, on the basis of Valmiki’s poem, wrote in Hindi a moral 
and religious epic W'hich is the Bible of the ninety million 
Hindus dwelling between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, 
between Bengal and the Punjab. 
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Sometimes the stofy tiiken from Valmiki was used for 
purposes which had nothing to do with poetiy. Thus the 
poet Ijhatti^ in the eighth century of our era, composed 
a veritable epic on the death of Havana in twenty-two cantos; 
but the strange thing {quite normal in India) is that his poem 
was intended for teaching grammar and the theory of poetry. 
The sentences are examples of the rules of Panini and of an 
unknown text-book of niomAdra. For instance, the last part 
of this Rdvana-radha (“ The Slaying of Havana '*) teaches 
the use of tenses and moods. The moment when Rama 
repudiates Sita happens to come in the chapter on the 
unperative. Accordingiy, Rama repulses Sita in a succession 
of imperatives, and in imperatives Sita protests her innocence. 
The effect would be comic if Bhatti were not a poet. 
Fortunately, in spite of his didactic intention, he has 
succeeded in producing a fine work—at least to the Indian 
mind—but the labour of the artist is too evident and the 
effect too deliberate. 


Ill 

III a ruKASAs 

1 have said that parts of the Mah^Mrata and Rdmdya^ 
are Puranic in character, that is. that they heap old legends 
together without plan or logical order. There are works 
which are called just Purfina, meaning “ a talc of old times ", 

It is hard to determine their date. The foundation is 
ancient, and so was their first form, but that in which they 
Iiave come down to us is, on the whole, of the seventh century 
after Christ. Moreover, the name of Tales of Old Times " 
is often given to late works written in imitation of the old 
maimer. 

The Buddhist scholar Amarasimha (between the sixth 
and eighth centuries), who wrote that admirable lexicon the 
Amara-kodit, defines the notion ofpurnna. A true work shonid 
treat of five subjects; the creation of the world, its periodic 
destruction and recreation, the pedigree of the gods and 
mythical sages, the periods of the life of the world, over each 
of which a new Mann, or First Man. presides, and the pedigrees 
of the kings of the lines of the Sun and of the Moon. These 
rules of the tj^ic are rarely observed. Most of the Pur^as 
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are dedicated to the worship of Vi^hrnt or Siva, and 
particularly to the cult of the femak godhead Sakti, 
personifying the energy of the god. 

They yield historical information in the form of allusions 
and of prophecies regarding future ages+ which are realiy 
memories of the past. Thus the last age, which will be followed 
by total destniction, is callod Kaliyuga, a sort of Age of Iron 
in which barbarians rule and morals decay. Historians, 
including Vincent Smith,* suppose that the invasion imd 
savage rule of the Huns, of dreadful memory, inspired the 
“ prophecies of the terrible time of Kalij^ga. 

Of tlic eighteen principal Pur^as/" Barth ^vrites,* 

not one is dated, they almost all quote each other, and the 
time of their conipo.^Ltton may perhaps cover a do^cu 
centuries.^" With rather more probability one might set the 
beginning of the collections in the third century of our era.* 
In the eleventh century the Arab traveller Al-Binini already 
knew the same number of them, eighteen, but new works 
continued to be written. 

The Hindus ascribe the comporition of the PuriLnas to 
Vyasa, the le^ndaiy' author of the MahdbMraM. That would 
place their origin very far back. Tliey arc regarded as saerod 
books of the second ordeti intended for the middle classes 
and preserv^ed in the Stta caste of bards who are not 
Brahmans but know Sanskrit. They bring together the 
legends of the popular heritage. To the old mvihical and 
cosmogonic foundation they add ritual informatiou, historical 
memories, hymns, and even entire poems in honour of a god 
or goddesSi the whole being accompanied by a short exposition 
of the SsUnkhya philosophy or, stiU more often, of Yoga^ 
The result is that this literature is known at this day by every 
educated Hindu, even if he has not read the Vedas. The 
Purauas arc to the Hindu what the Bible is to the Protestant, 
and pious families read portions of them every day» 

It is a much more extensive literature than the 
Mahdbhdrata* The Podmo, the fifth on the list, contains 
50,000 ifoAw, and the Skand^t according to contemporaries, 

* Bajtil, m, t p. ITS. 

* Etrriy lihiarv pf Jftuiia, irN>i. 

* Borlh. op. i, p, iff T. 

* Ei. C. BOandjukar, in 2LVtll IWO. p, quoted In OCLXXXVm, 
iii, p. aai. 
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had 500^000 !mes« This immense field has not been 
sufiiciefitly cleared. E, Porgiter has done miich work on 
itj seeking for historical certainties in the lists of kings.* 
His conclusions have been much disputed. 

One of the most important and earliest Puranas is the 
Morhandeya, ascribed to the sage of that name, the man 
who, in the Mahabharaia tells Yudishthira the story of 
Sovitri. Uere he relates to his disciple the creation of the 
world, the epoeha, and the genealogies. Since, all through 
this portion, the supreme gods arc stilJ Indra and Brahma, 
or even, from a more distant time, the deities of the Veda, 
it is supj^ed that these chapters were composed before the 
cult of Vislum or Siva ha<! grtiwij up. That would be at the 
beginning of our era, if not earlier—probably about the 
time when the twelfth book of the Mohabharaia was taking 
shape. 

The Pur&JULS display a rather crude and simple'minded 
attempt to moralize. It has been said that they were popular 
rcadmg with women on account of the marwels and the piety 
w'hich they contain. None the less, historians, philosophers, 
and above all mystics have found much to glean from them. 

The most famous of them, the favourite book of the 
Bhagavntas who worship Vishnu-Krishna, is the huge 
Bhagavata Pwrnno, in twelve books of 18,000 stanzas 
altogether. It was known in Europe in the eighteenth century, 
Eugene Bumouf translated it into French. According to 
Par^ter,* this Purana is not earlier than the eighth century, 
and it contains much later portions in which Colebrooke, 
Bumouf, and Wilson have seen the work of the thirteenth 
century. But by that time the Bhdgsvat^ was already a sacred 
book. 

Its subject is the same as that of the six hooks composing 
the Vishnu Purdtm, which is the Bible of the VIshnuites.® 
The mystic and theologian Ramanuja, the “ Lord of 
Ascetics ”, who founded the Vishnuite sect in the twelfth 
century, treats this Purana as an authority on questions of 
hhakti. 


‘ Thf i^ndiw TfSt of fAr Dynaslie* of (hr Anff Ate, Osdbrd, ISIS 

* of Religion amt JCOUt*, i. p. 4SS nuottd in 
CCLuxviii. tii. jk OSS. 

* TnkMlntcJ into EiwIMi hy H, H. IVitjcs, L«ndurv, IMO: nlio bv 
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These two Puraiiiag teU much the ^me story as the 
Ilarivamsaj though in a Uvelier way. But the object of the 
two collections is not merely to relate the avatars of the Hindu 
god. They set forth the doctrine of Vishnu, lord and creator 
of the absolute universe^ not perceived coldly by tlie intellect 
bat adored amorously. 

Other Puraoi^ arc partly Vishnuite and partly Sivaite* 
In some of them the supreme god is now Siva and now 
Vishnu—for example in the Kurtna Pnrdna^ which relates 
the a^^atar of Vishnu as a tortoise^ or in the G<imda Ptimflu, 
in which the eagle Garuda on which Vishnu rides expounds 
Vishnuite theolog>' and ttie mystical cult of Siva is also 
described. 

The Puriinas arc encyclopsedios of all the knowledge of the 
Indian Middle Ages* Their principal features, their qualities 
and defects of style^ their abundance of detail and their love 
of exaggeration^ and even the rhythms of their verse passages^ 
appear again in the Buddhist works of the Slahayana, 
devotion to Vishnu being replaced by adoration of Buddha* 
Their Sanskrit is not very good. It bt as Senart calls it, 
Mixed Sanskrit/^ mingled with the Prakrits or popular 
dialects. The proUxity* repetitions, and kick of plan are also 
characteristic of Pali writings. 


IV 

PAW ANT> FnAKnrr LtTERATUItE 

The art of the Udmd^ana is not an isolated fact. The 
grammarian Patanjali, in his Mi^dblmshya^ quotes very fine 
versea from poets whom he does not name. Pingala^ probably 
his contenvpomry in the second century e.c., wrote an 
important work on prosody entitled Ckhundah Suira. He is 
no longer concerned with Vedic prosody^ the chhsndast hut 
with profane poetry, and first and foremost w'ith crotie 
poetry* His verse is wrought with studied art* 

But no work on a larger scale has come down to us, and, 
indeed^ we have no Sanskrit work at all from that period. 
On the other hand, the Prakrits, which w^cre living tongues, 
asserted their existence as literary langtiages* 
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The undent variety of Prakrit tuiined Pali, adopted by the 
Buddhiiits for ’Writing the greater part of their canon, beenme 
the instrument of a whole literature. 

In that literature teaching pure and simple alternates 
with works of imagination which, though naively didactic, 
ore sometimes charming. The Pali canon contains cvery- 
tliing—sermons, anecdotes, hymns. If we would understand 
the rise of lyric poetry we cannot neglect the Thera-gdthw 
and rAeri-ga/Ao#,' the hymns of monks and nuns to the gloty 
of Buddha. Tradition already ascribed some of these to 
Ananda, the favourite disciple of Buddha, and Moggallana 
(Sanskrit Maudgalyayana), one of the first doctors of the 
Buddlust church. In that case they would date from some 
centuries before Christ. But the tradition only proves iliat 
the names of tJie real authors were not known and that it was 
desired to give this devout poetry an origin worthy of the 
public esteem. 

It is, however, possible that in all the 107 Thfra-gatJtds 
there are a good many renmants of an ancient cycle. Many 
of the hymns consist of unconnected bits which look like 
fragments which have been given a tinge of severe, 
monotonous piety and exaggerated renunciation. Only the 
feeling for nature, which in the Hindu survives the death of 
the desires, gives a brighter tone to the drab uniformity. Tlie 
“Xuns’ Hymns” are much more interesting. One can 
distinguish different authors, mostly women, so delicate is 
the touch and so simple arc the stories. Women were 
orfy admitted into the Buddhist community with great 
difficulty. The gifts of their piety were accepted readily; 
Buddha, according to the story, rested in the hou.se given to 
him by a converted harlot. It was considered natural for 
rich, and even poor, women to provide for the needs of the 
monks. Bub it was not allowed that they could embrace 
the monastic life and found convents for themselves 
officially, Buddha opposed it. When Ananda asked " Why 
do you withstand this ? ” be answered, “ Women are foolish, 
Ananda . , . Women arc envious. Ananda . . . Women 
are spiteful, Ananda ”, 

Buddha's ndoptive mother entreated him long before 


n EngJtab by Jtw, i>avid^ of We Earli, 
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he allowed her to found an order of women. At last Ananda 
succeeded m overcoming his resistance, but the Buddhist 
canon did not thank hini, and he ia heaped with reproaches 
for his femimst attitude. 

The Thrrl-gdthds which have come down to us re%'eal 
a knowledge of the art of poetry as set forth in the works 
on *' ornaments"" (ahfm^wa). They have a developed style 
such as we do not find in the inscriptions before our era. 
It may, therefore, be a second, later stratum of Th^hgdikds 
that we knowp 

The general theme of all these hjTnnSi monks^ and nuns* 
alike, is the }oy of renunciation. The women add moving 
stories of their conversion, the opposition of their kinsfolk, 
the temptations of love, and so on. Some hymns are in 
dialogue form, particulariy when a tempter comes m, rnan 
or demon. Often they are real hahads. One of the most 
beatitiful is that of the young and pious Subha pureued by 
a lover, like St. Lucy or St. Bridget. She plucks out her eyes 
that men may not be led aside from the way of salvation, 
but the Master gives her back her sight. 

The Gdihds are human documents. In some the monks 
confess their weaknesses and blame woman, the source of all 
evil. In others they glory in having liad the courage to trample 
on their duties as husbands and fathers to give themselves 
wholly to Buddha. A certain self-assertion is noticeable. 
The women arc simpler and more melaneholy. Most took 
to religion after losing their children; having found con¬ 
solation, they tell of their serenity under misfortune. Harlots 
sated with pleasure aspire only to Nirvana. Young girls 
leave tlic world, just as in the early centuries of Christian 
mysticism.^ There are heart-rending pictures* But one also 
finds humour and even gaiety of a simple-minded sort, A nun 
declares that all that she has renounced b the upper and 
lower millstones and a hump-baeked husband, and that for 
whole days she used to grind the rice and listen to her husband 
swearing. A monk leaver the convent to many, but 
a fortnight later becomes once more convinced of the nothing¬ 
ness of things and returns to his comrades. Some of the 
hymns are keen satires on bad monk ^; one ean see that 
Buddhism b no longer in its fir^t stages. A commentary, 

* Cf. H. SpcucG ILmly, Eatiffn 
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doubtless not the first, on these hymns was written in the 
fifth century. 

By the side of these works, which partake of the character 
of popular literature, the first centuries of our era saw the rise 
of an artistic and profoundiy plulosophic Utcraturc in Pali— 
the Milhidct^panha, or “ Questions of Menander ”, It deals 
with the problem of personality from the Buddhist point of 
view. It is not only a philosophic treatise, but a work of art. 
The heroes are a doctor of the Buddhist church named 
Xagasena and the Indo-Creek king Menander, Milinda in 
Pali. The latter reigned between 125 and 05 b.c. over a large 
district extending from the Indus and the Gujarat country 
to tile middle course of the Ganges. He was a Greek, He was 
believed to be n convert to Buddhism, but this is not certain, 
although he is represented on coins with a chakra^ or 
of the Law,^ In his case India—NorthAVestem India, it is 
true—seems to have abandoned its traditional hostility to 
foreigners. If we can believe Plutarch, several Indian cities 
contended for tlie ashes of Menander, shared them among 
themselves, and set up a commemorative monument for each 
portion. The story is too much like that of Buddha to be 
accepted without caution. However that may be, Menander 
was the only Greek whom India adopted. 

The Milinda-panha is a fine philosophic novel. Wc have 
no notion whcttier It has any foundation in fact. Possiblv 
the author wanted to present the doctrine of negation in 
artistic form, and the persistent memory in Northern India 
of an Indian king of Greek race suggested that he should 
contrast the Greek spirit and the Indian. 

Of the seven books of which the work is composed, at most 
the second and third are authentic, and even they contain 
late interpolations. The beginning of the first hook, describing 
the capit^ is doubtless by the first author, whose name is 
unknown. 

The King ia rtatiag after pevitwing hia tinny. But the night 
R fine, and instead of Jilwpiag he would have a bout of argument 
with aanu: a<MUc or pious Brolunati. The courtiers take tiim to 
n fomois hemit who lives near the city, Ttic discussion starU, 
and tilt sage is soon reduced to silcoee, not knowing wlmt to answer 
to the argumenU of the King. fJthw rraowned sages are met, 
with the same result. Menander exciamw in disappointmeBt. 

“ India is empty ! 1‘eapte here can only prate! *' 

*■ Cf. S, Li-iH, XXV (i), sjtiii, p. 4a (I&ftl}, 
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McfinwhUe the Buddhist doctotg Ncup^sciini. (mssin^ Uiruui^b the 
cotuitryp has stepped near the capital. The King is advised to 
visit bmlp Menunder gocs^ and we witness the most Tcmarkablep 
ai>d Indeed the most passionate contest tliat the world has secfi^ 
f Inw arc you cnll^p v'encrable one ? ” the King asks. 1 nm 
called Nagosena, but Hint is only a n&mCt an oifsemiilage ot sounds 
with, no Tcnlity in itp” answers the sage- And in a diatofnie in which 
iJic King KtiUirli fgr what otie may cadi the prasith^e spirit nad the 
Boire for the speculative^ it is proved to lu tint the I *' does not 
eicbit^ being only a Lninsitory manlTcslation of a conation of 
phenomena. 

The most awkward -questions are answered in a manner os 
witty as unexpected» ^Iciiaiider anici whether a man who dic 4 
and is bom again is the some or somebody else, “ Both,” answers 
Xagawiia. ** YoUt O Kitigt are you now Use £ame as the bttle 
child (and so onj that y-ou once were T No.” Then if you are 
not the ssaowg you tiave bawl no father* m foother (et<L>p and you Imvc 
not Lived before this moment at which you are speaking.” And 
by a wntivs of parallels Nagasena proves to the Kii^f the contiauity 
of phenomena, the only thing tliat we are able to admit. 

MonandcT might have said that as soon as there is no 
personality there is no obligation or responsibility* and w outd 
thereby have overthrown the whole of Buddhist ethics* 
While Pali was reserved for w^orks of Buddhist inspimtiop, 
chiefly propagandist and edueationol, profane literature 
developed in Pralo'it languages* Sanskrit was not given 
up, butp having been set up as a sacred langiiagev it was not 
suited for familiar use. It did not become the idiom of 
chancellories and go^'emment offices until fairly late* About 
the beginning of our cm Middle Indian came into use In the 
administration. This is the language used by Asoka to teaeh 
his people the Law to which be himself has been converted. 
His many inscriptions on piUars and rocks are written in 
local dialects. In any case the Prakrit works followed their 
Sanskrit models* Tastes were the same, being imposed by the 
upper classes; those w ho wrote on poetics (o/amM/a) 
addressed themselves to all w^riters without distinction. 
Sanskrit, the noble language, Pali, the sacred language of the 
Buddhists, and the Prakrits, which were regional jkowu* 
bved side by side* although they flourished variously 
according to the place, the time, and the importance of the 
ideas which were clothed in them* 

The inscriptions of Asoka taught his subjects dharma, 
the Buddhist Law^, in Middle Indian. The Rakrit inscriptions 
which one finds scattered about India during the first centuries 
of our era, especially under the Gupta dynasty from the fourth 
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century on, informed the people of the virtues of thdr 
Idn^. Composed by court poets in verse or prose, they were 
generally distinguished by the exaggeration of their eulogies 
and the abuse of omaments of style. 

In the first or second century after Christ, Prakrit had the 
glory of producing a charming work ascribed to Hala 
Satavahana or Salivahana, the poet king. The Purapns 
cab him the seventeenth king of Andhra, in the north-easlem 
Deccan, He is the author of the Satlasai {Saptaiati, “ Seven 
Hundreds of Stanzas a collection of love-songs, composed 
on the pattern of the popular songs which accompany 
dancing.^ They are moving, often witty, and always of an 
artful simplicity. A husband caught erring throws himself 
at his wife’s feet and implores forgiveness. There is a prospect 
of a dramatic scene. But the little boy takes the opportunity 
to climb on to his father’s back, the parents Laugh, and 
reconciliation follows. Others are sad and sentimental. 
A young woman starts to count on her fingers and toes the 
days that her beloved is absent. She counts them all, and 
still he docs not come, and she can only w’cep. 

Some are more frivolous. The husband is away, the house 
is empty, and the young wife calls in her lover; she is afraid 
of thieves with the house empty. Others yet speak of the 
great disillusionment and weariness of the world ; only the 
deaf and the blind can be happy, for the deaf hear no wicked 
talk and the blind sec no bad deeds. 

The finest lines are those w-hich praise love or sing the 
beauty of women. There arc pretty little pictures, swiftly 
sketched, of family bfe. Descriptions of nature have a large 
place. 

The metre of the Satlasai is the m^o characteristic of 
popular poetry, a verse of two lines, each of seven and a half 
feet. Each foot has four mome except the sixth of the 
second line, which is only a short syllabic. A long is equivalent 
to two shorts, as in Greek verse, but contrary to Vedic usage. 
This stanza produces the effect of something light and airy. 
It is perfectly suited to the simplicity of the images and the 
softness of the Prakrits. .Moreover, Hab employs the best 

* See dke extnieu ituculaljcd Intfl Gennan in CC i.zsi a in , Hi, np bb II 

bi^ tnunlutlDn, tlioug^h inmmpicte {in Gemait), ll A, Wilbr;(iiiit'a la 
AV u« yrtit fwtBhf. la™, and III, AlaaifUht/lt 1900 - cf 

CCLzzxnn, lu, am. > . ■ 
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of the Prakrits, oamcly Maharashtrip the dialect of the 
Marathas, which is wonderfally adapted to singing. It hecame 
almost a rule in Iiidiati drama that the sung parts should be 
written m Maharashtri. 

The SniUtsai had a great influence not only on Prakrit 
authors but on Sanskrit writerSp who wen* rather less frequent 
in this time when literature in hTing languages was flourishing* 
Even l&te in the eleventh century when the Jain Hemachandra 
writes a grammar of the Apahhramsa dialect^ he composes 
examples in stanj^as modelled on the Sallasai to illustrate his 
rules. In the seventeenth century^ agauip when the mystic 
Bihari Lai (160(3-1066) rings the loves of Krishna and Radha 
in Hijidi of Mathura^ the chief scat of the worship of Vishnu* 
he is inspired, if not direcUy by the at least by 

imitations of it, 

Prakrit found protectors among the kings, many of whom, 
a$ is said of Hala^ did not know Sanskrit. Other eircuin- 
stances helped it» After the empire of Asoka was broken up 
it developed in the north-west, Tlic Bmhmanie tradition could 
not be strong there. Buddhism* on the other hand* was 
firmly established, and that religion, speaking to all without 
distinction of caste, did not make espedal use of Sanskrits 
Certain Prakrits, too, had reached the dignity of literary 
languages. 


V 

SANSKRIT laTERATURE OF EUnjjniST INSPIRATION^ 

Asvughosha aiid Aryasura 

The beginning of our era* probably the first century* is 
marked by a greet poet, Asvaghosha,^ w'ho wrote lyrics and 
dramas in Sanskrit. About his life we know very little. Fmra 
certain allurions contained in his works, he seems to have come 
from Ayodhya, the present Province of Oudh. His mother was 
named Suvamakshi* of the Golden Eyes*” Bom and 
brought up os a Bmhman, he was converted to Buddhism 
and became a supporter of the school of the Snrvostividinsi 

^ See S* LfvJf ^ Lf Buddhatariia La Jcum. 1S0£, 

and QtJber aitid.^ by him iq Uk same juunml etf- 
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of the Rjneyiliia. But his poetic temperament drew him to 
the enthusiastic love {iAoA'/i) of Buddha, and it was as 
a forerunner of the Ifahayanist movement that he wrote 
his Buddha-chorita,^ 

The lyrical works which Asvaghosha composed in honour 
of Buddha have not £urvi\'t^d. Hiuen Tsang in the middle of 
the seventh century and I-ising in its lost years speak of 
Asvaghosha as “ a poet famous in old times A biographj', 
quite unciiticol, was written by a Tibcteji monk. According 
to this, he was a musician, wandering about the country 
with a troupe of singers. In that case he would belong to the 
not very reputable caste of strolling players (nartaka), and 
it is hard to explain hb wide and profound erudition. It is 
true that o Brahman kept the privileges of his caste, whatever 
trade he took up. In any case, Buddhism paid no attention 
to the prohibitions of the Brahmans, As a true, convinced 
Buddhist, Asvaghosha sang of the nothingness of existence. 
His beautiful voice, doubtless more than his theme, enchanted 
his hearers, and many, it is said, were converted. 

The pious Tibetan’s story can only be true of port of 
Asvaghosba’s life:, for we know that he spent his old age at 
the court of Kanjshka.> That king, of Scythian origin, was 
a greot protector of Buddhism and patron of learned men. 

Fragments of the dramas of Asvaghosha were identified 
quite recently (1011) by H. Luders in tbe collection of manu¬ 
scripts brought from Turfan in Central Asia. 

It is to Sylvain I^vi ’ that Europe owes its knowledge 
of the Buddha-ckarita and of Asvaghosha himself, the greatest 
poet of India before Kalidasa and a worthy successor of 
Valmiki in the art of the epic. 

As its title shows, the Buddhu-ch^Fita is a poetic history 
of Buddha. Written in a style of sometimes studied simplicity, 
with only moderate use of metaphors and other alamkdras, 
this epic is a tnahdkiwyQ, a perfect pattern of classical poetrv, 
but sincere in its expression. Yet the author lias invent^ 
nothing. Canonical works bke the Mtdidvusiu * or the Lolita- 

' TnuuLilinl into English froin a ChincK adaptation by S. Beal la Suited 
Bookt lAf Basif xlx. 

■ cr E. Ltvl. in IT, leOfl. 

• XT, isoa, 

18S^ ^ intMductlfin bojI cominentajy by K. Stnurt, Par^ 
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^lara ^ gave him his subject ready-made. The poet was 
ah]e to give it charm otkI solid cortstmctioo- The descriptioit 
of the city holding holiday when ttie youag prince goes 
through with his foUowing inspired Kalidasa w^ith a scene 
in bis Raghii-vamsa* The scene at night, ’when Btiddha looks 
sadly at the women of the palace sleeping after their play, 
hut presenting in that moment of uneouseiousness all the 
signs of human misery, ’was adopted by the continuers of 
Valmiki and placed in the Rdmdyano where the palace is 
Havana’s and Hanumat is the onlooker. 

Asvaghosha combines a sense of reality with that of 
fiction. The three encounters of the prince, with an old man, 
is. sick man* and a dead man, are presented not only without 
any exaggeration, which could eospy be avoided, but in 
such a fashion, at once delicate and vivid, that w^e share the 
melancholy reflections of the hero. The passages In which 
the pur^hita tries to turn the young man from his desire to 
leave the world and speaks to him of the duties of a prince 
show a profound knowledge of the nUi-idstras. Huddh&^s 
struggle ’With the tempting demon Mara proves that the 
author was familiar with the heroic poetry of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Rdmdyana, If to aU this one adds his knowledge of 
the Kam^utra^ vrhicb is obvious wherever he introduces 
w'onien, one ’wQl conclude that this monk was not only a poet 
by nature but a highly cultivated man. 

Tlte same remarks apply to others of his works, such as 
the Satmdurdniind^ and the Sutrdtajnkdra^ It h always the 
life of Buddha that he relates, in one of its stagt^p 

Nondii, Buddlm^s brother* is made a maiik against his with 
He U much diHtre&sed, and liid the lovely Siindnn« liimimiAp 
BudcUni doe^i not mint his foLioweis to be unhappy, hut at the some 
lime he knows thni to srftd them baek into the world would bt 
to keep them from the road to true luippinesSK Then he takes 
Nondn by the hand and leads him to heaven. In the lliimilays 
they meet a horrible ape^ and higher up the dwine Apsarasea. 
Nonda wes that these latt^ surpa^ his wife in bomty elh iniuch 
*5 she surpasses the To merit the joys of heaven, Xanda, 

returning to earth, dedicates himself to peiianoes. But .\nanda, 
the favourite dhioipic of Buddha, proves to him that lieavea is 
notiiing compsied with the ctefoiiJ bliss of salvation. Xanda Is 
converted and bccomea an .\That, But Buddha tdls hini not 
to be content with happiness, but to go and preach salvation 
to men- 

^ Tnuislatrd by P. E. Foueaux in djt». du Guim^^ vi and 

Paris, iWi 1802 . 
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The Sutralainkdra * ia a series of legends, most of them 
well-known, in prose and b verse. The original is lost, but 
there is n Chinese translation, in which the art ^f the poet 
stm makes itself felt. 

Asvoghosha founded a school. TIte poet Matricheta, who 
comes not long after him in time, is so like him in his Buddhist 
hymns that it Ls hard to distinguish between their work. 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, even says that there tvas 
only one poet, who bore both names. It is hard to say what 
is the truth. The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, is full of the praises of Matricheta, 
“ a nightingale in a previous life, singing the honour due 
to Buddha.*' 

Matricheta is only known, as is Asvaghosha in certain 
respects, by fragments of his works discovered in the present 
century at Turf an. About Aryasura, of the same school, 
we have more information. Although he was later, for he 
seems to have lived in the fourth century, Aryasiira was 
strongly influenced by As^^aghosha, The style of his Jdttika- 
matd, which is ornate and studied, but without artifidality, 
is clearly affected by the Satrahtr^dra. Like his model, he 
did not invent much, and conhned himself to embellishing 
the legends of the previous lives of Sakyamuni. For before 
Buddha attained complete illumination, he made himself 
worthy of it by acts of charity and superhuman self-denial. 
So the “ Keckkee of Tales of Births ” sets forth his acts for 
the admiration of the faithful and the lesthetic enjoyment 
of the reader. Certainly there is much to admire and enjoy 
in the story of Buddha offering his body to a hungry tigress I 
We also sec him, in the form of King Sibi, causing his eyes 
to be taken out and given to a blind Brahmnn who asks for 
them. Unfortunately the lofty tone sometimes gives place 
to sentimentality, cr^itahle but rather silly, a simple means 
of edification. 

The thirty-four jewels of this “ Necklace ” are almost all 
taken from the Pali Jatakas,* which were old popular tales 

^ TciuiiJjttitd lutm Frtiich fnaca tbt CMn<es« vcTildf]!^ by E. lEiit^r FaHs 
1 B 08 . ’ ' 

* TT&niUicd into yoder Xtn dlmtksn of Eh B. Camtkrideo 

iae5-iw7. ^ ^ 
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adapted to the prcachiag of the Buddhist doctrine of reuynda- 
tion. They are found all through the literature of arodifSaOt 
or *-Great Deeds Only one is xmknoi^'ni being merely 
mentioned in the eleventh century by the prolix and erudite 
Ksheniendra in dting an old stanza. 

The story of Buddha and the tigress is the first and the 
most affecting. In spite of occasional longwindcdness and 
unnecessary argument—for e^cample^ when Buddha wishes 
to save the famished tigress from the crime of eating her own 
cubs—the intermingled prose and verse make a harmonious 
whole. 

So, in the first centuries of our era» a Buddhist literature 
triumphed. The favourite type w'as a medley of prose and 
verse- This was created under the influence of popular 
narrative literature. The people had not produced an epic, 
but it bktd to hear strange deeds told in song. These songs, 
w'hich were never made into a consecutive poem, were 
collected by reciters or bards^ who illustrated them by prose 
commentaries. These commentaries swelled, and became 
the real storyt while the gdthds remained as mere illustration* 
This type, which is later than the Mafidbhdrata or the 
canonical poems of Buddhism like the Dhamfnu-pad&r is 
characteristic of the literary activity of the fir^t centuries 
after Christ. 

Since the only hero worthy of being celebrated was 
Buddha, the only subject worthy of narration was his acts. 
To these two motives every possible anecdote was attached, 
just as historical, mythical, and moral subjects had been 
hung on to the adventures of the Pandavas. These collections 
of Buddhist gesUs are called avaddn€is^ Usually Buddha him¬ 
self tells of things w'hieh have happened in the past or which 
will happen as a result of 

One of the oldest of these eoUections, probably of the 
second century^ is the Avaddna-^aktka^^ a “ hundred of 
narratives treating of subjects in series. The very interesting 
fifth book speaks of the world of the souls in torment, 
A saint goes there to ask them the cause of their sufferings, 
and Buddha explains it and gives a lesson in morality. 

A Uter work, for it is of the third century with some very 

* TwifUited inlo FrcQ i j^ by L. I'wr, In Ann. du Guimeln 

Poru, ISOl. 
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ancient parts, is the I>Ivydvadmta^ the “ HeavetJy Avadana 
It i$ very lui equally written. Sometimes it ia in correct and 
simple Sanskrit, sometimes in the studied style of the katyHf 
with abundance of Qmamentsp involred turns of phrase, and 
long compounds, and sometimes it h already in debased 
Sanskrit, The prose is frequently internipted by undent 
stanzas (fdi!/id}, and it ako contains short pieces of modem, 
cultured poetry. 

By the side of this heavenly cycle we must place the 
contemporary cycle of Asoka, tlie an elegant 

and refined ivork in style, metre, and language. Its hero is 
the Emperor Asoka and its finest legend is that of his son, 
Kunala. A stepmother causes his eyes to be put out, but, 
full of Buddhist indulgence, he feds no hate for her. The 
narrative is distinguished by truly dramatic expressiveness* 
and the unknown author gives proof of this quality again 
when he describes the demon Mara imitating Buddha so 
well that a pious monk falls on his knees before him and 
worstiips him^ although he knows that he is only a demou« 

Avaddna^ and maids continued to be written for centuries* 

Amid aQ this mass of works, in which Buddliist piety was 
dressed as fiction, w'c must mention one which is not lacking 
in poetry, the Soddharma-ptindanka^ the ** Lotus of the Good 
Law In it nothing is left of Buddha the man. He has 
become a god above the gods, an eternal, infinite being. He 
is everything, the absolute* But this absoluteis full 
of compassion for suffering humanity and shows it the way 
of salvation, which consists chiefly in devotion^ It is a 
Mahay an ist work. It abounds in descriptions and comparisons 
intended to give a notion of the celestial glory of BudflliOui 
of the happiness of his worshippers, and also of the virtue of 
the book itself. The woman who hears it read will never be 
reborn as a woman. The man who find_s pleasure m it will 
henceforward breathe the perfume of the lotus and Im 
whole body will have the odour of sandalwood. Exaggeration 
reaches its height in the figures. Reckoning is no longer done 
in miserable little thousands as in the popular epic ; myriads 
of myriads are the order of the day. 

The matter and form of the work lack unity. The good 

* Ct S. in T^atng Poo, 

» Tmnaluted by E. Poi^ 10^2, 
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Sanskrit prose and the gdthds in Mixed Sanskrit indicate that 
it was written at different dates. It seems that it was at first 
all in verse, and that the prose was added later. But it 
must have been completed beibre the third century, for it 
w'as already translated into Chinese about 300. 

Let us now turn to the poetry of the court, havyot which 
is an artistic production, in matter and in form the opposite 
of Buddhist poetry. The style of the inscriptions proves 
that it existed before the time of Christ. It flourished chiefly 
from the advent of the Guptas oawards. 


CHAPTER m 
The Age of Kavya 

I 

EALIHASA AXH OTHEft EPIC E0ET9 OF THE TIME. THE THEOBV 

OF POETICS 

A T the end of the fourth century, if it was not mucti Inter,^ 
fuf the dates will always be a weak point in these studies, 
there lived at the court of a king called Vikramaditya the 
greatest poet of India, Kalidasa. 

He was the son of a Bmhman, but, having lost his father 
early, he was reaped by a cowherd. Coarse and quite 
uneducated, but handsome, he was manied to a princess. 
Legend is not troubled by social inequalities, and in any ease 
it says that the marriage was brought about by the trick of 
a miDister. The young man’s ignorance made his wife ashamed. 
He therefore called on the goddess Kali for help, dcfiicating 
himself to her entirely. So he got his name of Slave of Kali ”, 
From the less fabulous but very scanty information 
furnished by the poet's own works, we can gather that he 
was really a Brahman, a follower of Siva and the Vedanta, 
and in addition an elegant and cultured man of the world, 
an aristocrat through and through. He loved the city of 
Ujjayim and knew the county under the Himalaya, But 
vfc have no ground for believing a late stanza which makes 
him one of the “ nine jewels ", the poets and scholars who 
adorned the court of King Vikraniu. For the names of the 
other eight “ jewels " belong to another age, and only a very 
vague, remote tradition lias linked them together. The sur¬ 
name of Vikiamadityo, " Sun of Heroism," was bestowed on 
several kings. However, after the work of Sylvain L^vi, 
Jacob! and Bahier have proved that one cannot place 
Kalidasa later than between a.d, 350 and 472, In that case 
his royal patron would be Chandragupta H. a eontemporary 

' cr. C. Hytli. £Wr Zril dtM KHitMta, Berlin, isw, maA B. LfebJeh, in 
/iM&ierrmaimcAe rofwAlingm, JStS, pp. miT. i-«oJCQ, m 
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of King I^latrigupt^ of Kashmir. The latter was not only 
a protector of letters but a poet himself* 

KuJidasa^s inspiration is IjTical* but that did not prevent 
him from ^Titing dramas and epics. He took his subjects 
from the Pur34iaa or the great epics, and a brief remark in 
the Veda was enough for him to conceiTe a work full of charm ^ 
His epic pocius are the Ktimdra-^ambhava, the ** Birth 
of Kumara and the Saghu-vatnda^ the Race of Raghu 
Kumam is another name of Skanda, the war-god. 

The gods, in their unending war wilfl the Asutas, iicecJ a leader. 
Such n le&AiT taa onlj be begotten by SLva, and SKti ia vowed to 
asccticisiii. On a nmnniaindopH seated on the tiger-skin^ with hU 
head encircled by snakes and hia body dad in the hide of a black 
antelope—a Braimiaiuc feature—he remains deep in meditaibn, 
from whkh nothing ean tear him. The &lr Uma, slio called Pnr&atii 
the daughter of the Himalaya, goes to Sh-a to try to win his love. 
At Hit bidding of Indra, Kama goes to support her^ aecampanied 
by his wife Rati, rlcoAure of Love+” and his friend Vasaata, 
Spring*''* Kama bends his bow and lets fly an arrow^ but with 
one glance of his third eye the god reduces him to a^ea. For the 
sake of the lumcntiog Rati, the gods soften the Kvetity of Siva, 
and Kama is restored to life. 

Uma*a devotion and the cnie] mortificfitions whicli are 
destroying her delicate body et lost move In the dinguise of 
an ag^ ascetic he advises her to cease to do penances for sake 
of such a temhle being as Siva. She replies with a possiorLate 
eulogy of the god, the Lord of the Three Worlds. “ He grants aH 
desires/' she eays, “ and is hiimietf without desire j he dwells in 
dead places but Mmselr gives life*" Seeing her great love, Siva 
decides to marry her and, proceeding acoording to the precepts of 
the Gfihya Sutras, he sends veiterablc friends to ask far her hand* 
The ga-1>etweens are the Seven Sages (rishf) who shine in the sky 
in the Great Wain (the Great Bear) arid the aged Amndhatlr the 
pattern of a faithful wife, who is also a star In that coniitellntion. 
T!ie King of the Moimtams,, Himalayn, and his wife receive the 
messengers in accordance with tiie mica of etiquette, and presently 
the wedding ia held—^a pkiurc^ue and vivid picture of IndlEui 
LiCe. Kalitia^ depicts the enuition of Unia's tnothcr so touchingly 
that the reader too is affoolcdi The married of Siva and 
Lftim Ls then described in such livdy coloure that European taste 
is sometijncs rmbiimissed by all this franknais. But It nc^'cr 
descends to commooncsSi or to sensuality pure and simple ^ 
on the contmr>'r the stoiy is throughout envelop^ in a haze of the 
most exquisite poetry,^ 

^ N^vcrlhckiis, the DpLruonfl of Ipdliiii philnk»gi^ wcic dlviiled. Some 
tlicught that it was indeceat to describe the ampiouH. onticB of the gods, as 
It would be to describe one's own porenti in mih a situation (tVintemita, jIL, 
pp. 57 otkI fi,). Such is the opinion of ^tummatsk ■ Koslualh Brahmoa of 
the fdoveuth century, who wrote a Kdvgaprakilia. He holds llant Uio tme 
art of poetjT consists la not saylug es'cryLhing but leaviog much to 
be undecstoop* This is the theory m dfeoantf **toi»** and by exteicHi&ii 
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Tlie Raghu-vai^a^ is a work of K&lidasa^s maturity^ 
presenting the gern^alogy of 

He was, m wc know, a descendant of Raghu. Uh ani?eatoni 
are all-^xwpt one, Agnivarna—steeped In Hrafiiniuue piety * all 
arc fttakil*^ heroeSp lavem of kiKawlod^ and niodds of 
and all retire into t|ie forest at tile end of thdr life. Much of the 
poem U taken up with devotion to Xatidinj, the wonderful Cow. 
If she is saUsfled» she will ghe the eMIdleas King a son. So the 
King olTers his life to save her frocn the daws of a lion, lUs dev’otiofi 
is rewarded. The lion ia a divirKr messenger wtio ku eome to test 
tlie King's coinage and to announce to him the birth of a son^ Aja* 
Aja is to make a tPajffsmvarti, or marriage of free wiH» with Princess 
tndnmati. But he is treachermisJy attacked and only defeatsi his 
enemies by hia courage. 

Then comes a descriptioD of family Lifep Uie birth of a son, 
Dasaratha {afterwords ftairia's fatherj, and the peaceful reign of a 
king devoted to his subjects' good- But one day^ when Aja h taking 
hhf pleasure in o pnrk with the Queen, a garland of flowers falbi 
from heaven and kill^ the Queen. The husband's despair is told 
in some very fine rtansas, which eod with a sentence cbaTacteTistk 
of tliat chivalrous Init wnrlike age: the King wiH not ownd the 
pyva after his beloved wife, solely in order that people mav not anv 
contempttjoufEly of hlnii “ He dkd for a woman/’ 

Only one king of this model dynastv fniis to enme up to its 
standard—Agnivama. He is the^Iudiu Don Juan, who puts 
tile p^eiplcs of the Kumasutm into practice^ The poet seems tu 
have introduced Idm in order to show his own knowledge of that 
textbook of the art of io*^‘e and to oondemn the application of it. 
Agaivorzia neglects his duty^ despises his subjects, and spends his 
among women. He dies young, before seeing the birth of Ida son. 
Hm tl^re dcein to he reminiscences of the ^fahSbhdrfI^(l ioatjug 
about. The First Queen or chief wife being with chifd, the rntoisters 
c»n^rale her Regent, and tbe water of ton.seenatlon extinguished 
the fire of the grief with which the widow had been consumed sinee 
the death of her husband/^ 


The Kumdra-sambkava and Raghu-mmM as we have them 
are unfinishedt but both were eontinueii by other wTitets 
and have given rise to twenty and thirty-thr« commentaries 


“ Baurton Anni^voidhjuw n Kashmiri of the iiintli «tihuy, wiu 
UWtnie crmtQT «r Uw Iheoiy of dhvitni, u more In hit lemarinMb 

ft ccmmcntaiy on Udbhata'B bock on fu*i, h« pointa Jo tlw 
eijjlitA WK or tte AfUndra-atsiMAv ai showin^jz how much poetic talent und 
eotiOTBTid of iMiRtui^ are needed io eanpe the difflcultlEs of an impwwf 
•object. \ et ^ mics which he kid down in tliE JMcanydlofe* an very 
Tn^ he taya, b that In which the “ play, iL chW 

P^- Hii vtiy pure notion at poetty wn, MniGwhat distorted afier lik time, 
^ word mAtoWi " opiq* " W ecen " tortuou* speech '% Win^™t^ to 
dni^te wliol should be the Bieatcst quaJitT of a work of Lmnelnathim This 
tik^'r ^ ms'ter'i lateotwn, and poetry induced to 

' Tmasbted into French by L. Rjenoii, Faria, llHT, 
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respectively. The best are by Jlalliuatha (fifteenth century)* 
Both atso served as models to authors, who imitated them 
Tnuch, and they heeame the type of cultivated poetry for 
theorists of the poetic art, who quoted Kalidasa’s linos 
in thmr works as examples,^ 

The poet has been ctvdited with works which are not his^ 
inclnding a Prakrit epic named Rdvana-vadha^ the " Slayitijf 
of Havana or Sdu-handhaj the Building of the Bridge ” 
which was to take Rama’s army to the island of Lanka^ 
Apart from its virtuosity of style and the poetry of certain 
images* w hich perhaps remind one of Kalidasa^ this poem 
reveals the degenerate taste of a later age in its super- 
abundance of stylistic ornaments and its interminable 
compound words^ filling w'hole lines. 

Shortly after Kalidasa, two epic poets^ Bharavi and 
Magha, enjoyed a great reputation. Bharavi*s poem* 
describes in eighteen books the w^ar of Arjuna 
and Siva. The latter* to test the hero’s courage, takes on the 
appearance of a half-savage hillman of the Kimta tribe. 
The storj' is of little importance. The value of the work 
lies in descriptions of nature w'hich arc almost equal to 
Kalidasa’s. Bharavi's sunsets recall those wrhich are so much 
admired in the Kumdra-sambhmfa^ when Siva and Parvati^ 
sitting on a rock in a Himalayan forest, watch the sun go 
down with emotion and endiantment (vlL, 45 and 54). 
Bharavi has original images and unexpected thoughts. Thus* 
the sun inclines earthwards, drunk with the honey which 
he has drawn with his hands (kam means ray ” and 
“ hand '*) from the cups of the lotuses of day. The moon is 
a silver cup w'hich the mght brings for the consecration of 
the King of love. The golden pollen of the lotus which 
quivers in the breeze above a group of flowers b the golden 
parasol which reflects the face of Lakshmi while it shades it. 

Whsii most pleased eontempomrics was the tricks of 
t!ie trade and the acrobatics of form. They enjoyed lines 
which gave the same words when read in either dUecliou, 
stanzas in which the second part was composed of the same 
syllables as the first but making other words and an opposite 

^ cf. Hro rhjuidp oesovn. 

■ into Eng^IMi by C. Capp^iUcr, Ifarmrd Oricalid xv. 
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meaning, lines 'which contained only certain consonants, 
and the like. 

Jlagha outdoes even Bharavi in the art of veisiRcation, 
for he uses twentyrthiee different metres as against Bhamvi's 
nineteen. Unfortunately he also outdoes him in tricks. 
Lines -which have two meanings, according to the way in 
which the compound words are divided, lines which have an 
opposite meaning when read backwards, stanzas in whidi 
the syllables are repeated so as to form geometrical figures, 
^d, more extravagant stiU, the use of only two exmaonanta 
in a tine (in SiJupdla-vadha, the story of Vishim’s fight mth 
the demon Sisupala, six, 3) are the final achievement of this 
over-ingenious poetry* 

Yet Magha was a poet, a poet of love, or rather of the 
art of love. Women of fulsome beauty and their amorous 
frolics with the Yadavas are the subjects of his poem. Nature, 
although he paints it in splendid colours, is only there as 
a baekgronnd to the beauty of the female body. The story 
of Vishnu is quite secondary and the battle-scenes have no 
truth in theuii 

We must not leave epic poetry vrithout mentioning a 
composition, later by eight centuries, which is partly epic 
poem and partly history and claimed to be a scientific work, 
the Rdja-t^ramginl or " River of Kings ” of Kalhana, 

The author, the son of a minister at the court of Kashmir, 
was at an early age initiated into politics. Having had a good 
education, he was able to see and judge without bias. In 
his chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, which he brings down 
to 1148, he makes it his aim to tell nothing but the truth ; 
at least, wherever he can ascertain it. He knows that he 
a poet, but he regards this gift as necessary if he is to make 
ime post live. In fact, he paints characters with rare acuteness. 
This does not prevent him from beUeving in mvths and 
maiweJa blindly. He relates the legend of the N^as. the 
divine serpents which were so intimately linked with the 
pre-history of Kashmir in the popular mind, without 
criticism, A king may rule three hundred years or die from 
the curse of a Bralunan. Witchcraft lies at the sourec of many 
historical events, and the idea of karm^m is confirmed at 
every step. Being permeated with a profound sense of 
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moral ity^ he makes his tistorj- a m^i^a but not in 

the political or social sense; what he wants to show is the 
triumph of good. He con despise upstarts and hate oppressors. 
When he speaks of the great famine, he castigates the ministers 
who had laid in stores beforehand and sold corn to the 
people at the price of gold; through thdr fault, he says, 
the ground was white with bon^. 

His portraits of sovereigns are expressive- He gives some 
pictures of women, such as the cruel and depraved Qtieen 
Didda^ putting her grandson to death in order to reign alone* 
but a wise ruler for all that i or Suryamati^ so haughty and 
passionate that she was bound to end tragically^ 

Hilling £n tbc place of her feefaJe husband, ahe caused her sod 
to be recogiuzed as tmfVFU prince and gave him wide powers, 
Prcfientjy a conOkt broke out between the father and the ojiibitiaiis 
youth. The King reproaelied hii wife as the cause of all Uie trouble, 
iind Hung in her face the suspicion, wldch he had long haihouved, 
that the prince was not his legitimate son. At the insult Suryaimiti 
was furioiis, ond heaped eontunuety oti the King, wboiti she had 
olwavA despised for his weakness. The King slew htmseif for shame, 
and then Suryomati cursed all who had sown discotil betwtxn her 
and her hushed and Hung herself into the ilames. 

Tragic, too, was the end of King Harsha. 

Mndowed with rare talents and foitious for his good government 
and piety , he fell under the inHuence of evil counseiloni, and besune 
cnieJ and suspielaus. Abandoned by nllp on outlaw in his own 
cotmtiy, he was assassinated by his troopa. 

Kaltiana often reminds one of Tacitus. He is a very 
trustworthy guide for the liistory of Knshnur at the end of 
the eleventh century and the be^nning of the twelfth. His 
lack of simplicity, of mastery of form and of construction, 
prevents his work from being a true epic. He has poetry in 
him. but he is not a poet. He is important to history without 
being a true historian. 


II 

KALIDASA AtTD LTKIC (SKOTIC) POKTRY 

A tendency to lyricism marks alt the poetry of India. 
Kalidasa, who is so ** un-epic ” in the A'^umdrA-.ranifrAaira 
and the Raghu-vamJa, where the subject lends itself to epic 
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treatment, achieves Ijiical perfection in the Megadhuta, 
the “ Messenger Cloud 

The subject of the poem is married love. 


A ValoliB, a dhine bein^ iu the Bcrvioe of Kubem, god of 
weslth, is luuiished by his master. He lias to his wife and 

tpcoil a year to the south of Iiulia. At the beginiiiiig of the rainy 
season he secs a cloud drifting before the w'tnd towards the north. 
Thw ^nds the snowy mountain of Koilosa, and there, clinging 
to its ude like a loving womiui, is the town of .Alaha, with Ganga 
at its fret like her fatlen veils. In the house whose portal ts 
graoerul 03 India’s how in the garden where a pond covered 
with lotuses with goldco hearts ” spreads eooljiesa, the Yoksha’s 
wife, thin with sorrow, “sets out the petals of dowers on the 
threshold **, to ooitnt the days which have passed and those which 
stilt divide her from hw husband’s rertum. His love, his home¬ 
sickness, his hope of reunkn^aU this he bids the cloud tdl as bis 
message. 


It has been doubted whether the Rtht-samharOj the 
** Seasons ", another descriptive poem, is really by Kalidasa, 
But summer, the rains, autumn, winter, tbe cool season, 
and spring are painted in so many colours, nature is so 
finely observed, and the love-making of each time of the 
year is so delicate and so ardent that it can hardly have been 
written by anyone but the Slave of Kali. 

A small collection of erotic stanzas, the ^ri'n^dra- 
tilaka, attributed to Kalidasa, recalls the Sattasai of Hala, 
but it has more delicacy of form and wit. Stanzas in varied 
metres tell again and again, but always in a new- way, of the 
cruelly of the adored maiden. Her eyes are likened to blue 
lotuses (nt/a, " blue-black *’), her teeth to jessamine, her 
I^y to the young sprouts of plants, her heart to stone. This 
siiuiJe became a clichd. 

Of dieh^ there were more and more as time went on, 
and the art of writing poetry became a matter of stringing 
them together. The lotus at night is always in love with the 
moon and opens its cup at the advent of the lover. The 
chakwa bird always drinks the nectar of the moon-rays and 
is another name for the lover, for whom nectar is the sight 
of the beloved face. The bee {bhramara, “ the beast with 
two r's ”) is always drunk with the honey of the flowers. 
Tile elephant in rut, mountain eaves sounding with the roaring 


I ittUp FftqjcJi by Hippolvtc Fkqch#^ Paris, = 

Parifi^ ipfl2; and MumJJe n.d.» loao, 

* From ftCUf tnuiifiUitijDti. 


A. Cu^riiiot, 
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of [ions* clouds swollen with raiHi and a quantity of other 
images accepted as beautiful recur under the pens of the 
poets. AU nature is classified m metaphors for the use of 
authors. 

The Ghata-karparat^ the “Broken Pitcherowes its 
name to the challenge which the author casts at his ri™ls. 
He undertakes to bring water in a broken pitcher to anyone 
who shall suq>ass him in the art of versifying. Its only interest 
is the use of the yamakdj the repetition of the same syllable 
in dilferent oombinations with yarjing meanings. Kalidasa 
excelled in this device; Ghatakarpara (the author has the 
same name as his work) abuses it. 

Since I have had to mention Hala and erotic pcMstry again, 
let me here add that this type, which Kalidasa merely touched 
(if the Snngdrii-tU^ika is indeed his work), was much practised 
in India. What Hala was for Prakrit, and Amaru soon 
after him* Kalidasa was for Sanskrit. 

The Amarti-^at^ika Hundred St^zas of Amaru is 
rightly admired for its delicacy and elegance- Sometimes, 
too, the author can embody a profound observation in a 
short stanza. India, which has little to show in painting 
eomparabte to the Persian miniatures* seems to have confined 
its genius to this type of miniature, in whieh the colours are 
words. It is needless to say how many imitations these 
stanzas inspired. They were quoted in anthologies and 
explaiued by commentators centuries aftcrwnrdsp but nothing 
is known of their author or his date. For a time it wm thought 
that they could be ascribed to Sankara, the great Ycdantine 
philosopher of the end of the eighth century. The story is 
that he was a rigid ascetic who took the shape of Amaru, 
King of Kashmir^ to make experiments in love with his 
hundred wives. The name of Amaru, however, does not 
appear in the list of the Kjng;> of Kashniir. All that we enn 
say is that the author of the was verj' much a man of 

his age^ an age of amorous poetrj^ and ready smiles. His 
heroes are passionate but frivolous. The great sorrow is 
separation—not the breach caused by psychological complica¬ 
tions m dear to the West, but departure on a |oumey, on 
business as we should say now^ Homesickness brings te 43 tre 
to the eyes of women and men alike. Weary of ^vaiting by 

^ TraniliilEd into Freach by A. Cbe^y In 
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the roadside, the desolate lady, as evening falb, goes slo^rly 
home, ivhcti a sudden thought leaps to her mind, “ Perhaps 
he is coming now t ” She turns quickly, but there ts nothing 
on the great road. 

There are the same ideas and the same pictures as in the 
Saltasai, and the same pessimism, hidden under laughter, 
or rather the same resignation in the presence of the rragilLty 
of happiness. 


Ill 


BHABTnrUABI. GXOlJIC AND EBOnC POETB 


We now come to one of the most gifted men that India 
has produced, and one who has the further merit of being 
historical and datable. 

1-tatig wrote in 691 that forty years before there had lived, 
in India a grarnmarjan of great renown, Bhartrlhari by name. 
The features which he describes in the grammarian are what 
we expect to find in the poet. Bhartrihari is said to have 
renounced the world seven times and to have seven times 
returned to it. One of the last times, as he entered the convent, 
he had his carriage kept near in order that he might escape 
as soon as the temptation became too strong and the resolve 
of renunciation too weak. In a line quoted by I-tsing he 
accuses himself of being the toy of his double inclination. 

On the strength of these indications Max Muller ^ 
conduded that the grammarian and the author of the delight- 
^1 Sringdra-iataica arc one and the same person. H. Olden berg 
doubts it,* and so docs Winternitz.* According to 1-tsing, 
Bhimtrihari was a zealous Buddhist. Yet the Bliartrih^ 
of the Salaka prostrates himself at the feet of Siva. Possibly 
the Chines pilgrim, rather a simple-minded soul, having 
hcMd stones of the bfe of the great poet, thought that they 
referred to the grammarian. In that case, Bhartrihari’s 
date would still be uncertain. Three series of " Hundreds " 
are ascribed to Bbartriban—.Sn'ngflro-/afaJta “ Love ” 
Niti-4ataka " Wisdom ”, and Vairdgya-^alaka “ Renuncia¬ 
tion ”, The first collection U certainly the work of one man. 


* /ndfd wto am il yj f 
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The other two may have been only a compilation, but 
tradition is unanimous in making Bhartrihari their sole 
author. 

According to H. Oldenbe^. if Amaru is the poet of the 
moment of passion^ Bhartrihari gives us the philosophy of 
love. It is a very simple philosophy: woman is joy and 
sorrow, trouble and appeasement* It is she who stops mm 
on the way by her gbuiees* It would take less long to traverse 
the ocean of suffering which is our life if woman did not 
complicate our voyage and turn us from our goah The torch 
of wisdom bums clear until lovely eyes throw their radiance 
into it* Yet what is the highest object of our power of sight ? 
To sec woman. Of our faculty of hearing ? To hear her 
speak. Of our thought ? Her youth and l^aiity. But the 
continual thirst of love brings disappointment. Unsatisfied 
in himselft the poet seek$ the fault in woman, the eternal 
culprit. “ In this dirty little girl, fool and bar that she is* 
what is it that I have adored ? he cries. From loving too 
much, he ceases to love at all, and takes refuge in asceticism, 
but not for long. It is very Indian, this oscillation between 
two poles* frantic desire to live and complete abnegation, 
and so k the exaltation of love for love’s sake md the amorous 
cult, not of a particular woman, Bcatrioe or Laum, but of 
woman as such, provided she be young and beautiful. One 
ts Inclined to askt *^But what about other interests? Are 
there none ? ” Tlie strife of contrary passions and great 
conflicts did not lend themselves to artlstie presentation. 

Bhartrihari was the first Indian poet to be known in 
Europe. The Dutch missionary Abrol^m Roger, who wTote 
the first Sanskrit grammar (1651), translated the 
dataka and t he Vairdgya-datuka. Hiesc tw'o poems are already 
gnomic in character. This form was practised in India and 
was introduced into every other form. The Vedas offer 
examples of it. The great epics are full of maxims. Aphorisms 
travelled through India, and things w^ell said 
were appreciated. For her talent in saying them aptly, Yanm 
grants Savitii her husband's life. There is no work in Indian 
literature in which general ideas do not occupy an important 
place. Aphorisms are introduced into the dialogue of plays; 
the chapters of novels begin and end with them ? columns of 
aphorisms serve as a frantework to the short tales of the 
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PaUchaianira. India Icrv'ea the general; the particular serves 
only to illustrate it. A cultivated man should be able to 
quote on every occasion one of the general thoughts of which 
he ands a large selection in the anthologies.^ Without llmt, 
“ his tongue would be but a piece of meat hidden in hia 
mouth for fear the crows should take it,” 

Before Bhartrihari’s time, a Saiaka of Chanakya, the 
minuter of a Jlaurja king, was known. This Chanakya, 
who was sumamed Kautilya, from kufila, “ tortuous ", is 
the supposed author of the ATiimSdstTa (above p. 02J, 
Not content with the prose work in which he had set forth 
his Machiavellian doctrines, he expressed his acute ohserva* 
tion of bfc in verse. One must not be particular," he says, 
about three things—food, money, and one’s own wife. 
Be exacting about three others—study, penance, and alms.” 

Emjjty is the house without children, empty the country 
without parents, empty the heart of a fool, and poverty 
is emptiness itself.” 

Bhartrihari, although perhaps less witty than the supposed 
Chanakya, far surpasses him in elegance and beauty in his 
philosophic verse. He was, therefore, often imitated. Silhana 
of Kashmir, some centuries later, carried the asceticism of 
the Vairdgya-iaiaka stiU further in his ^dfiti^Jatoka, which 
of the fiothmgni^s of existence.* 

Fmm the seventh century we have, besides the Sataka 
of Bhartrihari, an Afhtaka (eight stanzas) of Mayura The 
subject is a young woman at a tryst and her retuni. But this 
^ght theme is enough to allow the author to display profound 
knowledge of the KamaJattrea and to give proof of an extra¬ 
ordinary' command of language. The story goes that Mayura 
^ng of his own daughter, and she, taking offence, cursed 
mm, whereupon the gods punished him with a skin-disease. 
Having smned by poetry, it was by poetry that he was 
absolved A hymn to the Sun won his paidon-the Surya- 
iolaka. which is ingenious in style and often original in similes. 
Aruna, the “ Red ", Surya’s charioteer, is likened to the 


1 O. Bohllinifk has eoUerted two vdIiiiii« of IruHic/u Snrii.-*, 
of Ih^*llwSport 
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manager of a theatre reciting the prologue, and the series 
of parallels is continued. It is they which* together with 
the ornaments of style, account for t he popularity of the poem- 

The Indian imaginatiou liked to brighten the drab 
realities of biography by ascribiug the mcist extraordinary 
histories to authors. When Bilhana of Kashmir won the 
public favour by hiis Ckaumur^-paiWidMkd, a whole legend 
was embroidered on the associations awakened by the word 
chaun. In Sanskrit ehaum means ** thief The title^ which 
means The Joys of Clandestine Love suggested the 
secret loves of a Indy of high degree with a man of lower 
station but mre intelligence. It was accordingly related 
that Bilhana was the lover of the King^s daughter, was found 
out, and was condemned to death. Led to the place of 
execution, he breathed his despair and love in fifty burning 
stanzas, perhaps too vivid for our taste. Each begins “ Only 
to-day (I held her in my arms, and so on) The King, 
w'ho was fortunately a goed judge of literature, was enchanted^ 
and gave the poet a free pardon and his daughter. One need 
not add that Bilhana himself hod no notion that he was the 
hero of this stirring episode. 

He Tivrote a historical work in verse on the deeds of the 
princes of the Chalukya dynasty* It coritains a kernel of 
truths for the inscriptions confinn it^ but it is full of myth. 
India blows his conch and flow'crs fall from the sky at the 
birth of a king. At the same time the author describes the 
village in which he was bom ehamtinglyi nud with a truth 
which strikes one even now. He had studied all the science 
of his day, travelled to improve his mind, and taken part in 
poetic contests with success. Established at last at the court 
of king Vikraraaditya VI (1076-1127)* he obtained from that 
prince the title of Vidydpaii^ “Master of Science^” luid the 
pri\'ilegc of the blue umbrella. Hb wife w*as a lady of rank. 

The Kulfanhnaiiit or “ Bawd’s Lessons of the end of the 
eighth century is pomographic,^ An old professional teaches 
a beginner how she should behave in order to seem to be 
in love with a rich young man. So- the work is didactic in 
its kind. The author, Damodoraguptai was the chief minister 
of Jayapida* King of Kashmir. At the same court had lived 

^ Bilhkr* in Indian j-irifipumii, xiv psaS). Quoted in CClJLXuaVJJX, iii^ 
p. ISl. 
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Vamana, who ‘wrote on the theory of literature end was the 
first to raise the question of the definition of poetry and 
wswered it rather mechanically, starting from style. The 
hOTlot of ^e Ev^n,‘mala is an actress, and this work shows 
what an important place the theatre had in the life of the 
Indian upper classes^ 

There were many works like the ffuftanfmata. Licentious 

in appearance, they have a moral purpose—to warn the 
reader ogwnst dangers and abuses. They throw a new light 
on the position of certain classes of society, such as courtesans, 
bogus ascetics, and strolling singers. 

A work of this type, but of a severer tone, is the “ Dialogue 
1 Rnmhha on Love and the Highest Know- 

ledge . Rambha the harlot speaks in a lively strain, full 
o ifnagerj, of the pleasures of love, and ends bv saving, 
\ am l^J^n the life of a man who has not tasted the joys 
o love. Every verse of Rambha is answered by the man 
&uk^ in a contrary verse, which he ends with “ Vain has been 
tte Me of a man who has not sought wisdom and knowledge 
The author and date of this work are not known. 

A word on the love sung by these too numerous erotic 
poets. It is sensual love. It is not conducted without 
s^tclimgs, bitings, and other proofs of ardent passion. 
A woman, seeing fresh nail-marks on her lover's chest, knot's 
that he has been unfaithful to her. A lover’s lips are so 
bitten that he cannot pronounce certain sounds, and the 
poet luw to ell his skill to avoid giving his hero words 
containing labials, 6, p, etc., to speak. Lovely damseb bend 
under the weight of their bosoms, and can only hold them¬ 
selves up by mi^s of the counterweight of thdr hips, and 
so on. The frolics of the bvers, too, seem over-lascivious: 
at least they are exhibited with much frankness 

But this poetry does not deal entirely with amorous 
adventures. The love of husband and wife inspires the poets 
as often. Tender affection ennobles sensuality and respect 
gives dignity to what wouid otherwise be trivial love-making. 
In iMdJtion, there ^ the elegance of expression, the wit, 
the dt^caey, and the vast culture possessed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of this aristocratic literature. 
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IV 

£110710 MYSTICISM 

Jayadeva 

Eroticism is not far removed from mysticism, which in 
many poets is simply inverted eroticism. This is oU that 
can be said of such poems as the Chan4i“kuch&-^nckdiikdi 
** Fifty Stanzas on the Breasts of Chandi." Chandi is a 
goddess, otherwise ealled Uma, Devi, Durga, Parvati, 
Kali, etc., the wife of Siva and the divine Alother of the 
World {Jaganmdtri], worshipped as the common origin of 
Vishnu and Siva. She is the energy (soA'li) of her husband, 
and her worshippers, vrho are numerous at the present day, 
coll tliemselves 8aktas.i The hymns to Devi, which were 
unJenow'R in the old days of the Vedas and Brahmanas, 
are the product of early Hinduism. These stiU deserve the 
name of literature, which can no longer be applied to the some¬ 
what later Buddhist siotraa or the dAdrnnu, the invocations 
and spells of degenerate, popular Buddhism, from which the 
Tantra sect sprang.’ 

To the great Vedantine philosopher Sankara, of the end 
of the eighth century, arc ascribed certain religious poems 
entitled Devyaparddkakshamdpana, Prayer to Devi for 
Pardon of Sins.*’ They are imbued aith burning piety and 
a tniJy filial love. Each stanza of this poem of penitence and 
hope ends with the refrain, “ For a bad son is bom often, 
but there never was a bad mother." * This devotion is the 
more remarkable because Sankara as a philosopher is an 
absolute monist and declares in one poem that he never bows 
to any god. 

A celebrated poem, at once religious and erotic, is the 
Gitorgovinda,*' the Herdsman (Krishna) in Song”, of 

* For tJie Saktas. aee Wintcraitz. "Die Taiilra* uod die Rdjixwn dtr 
SBltUw" la Oir-iuwiUclir ZrilrrAr.. iv{iaie| i Sir J. WoodiDfle, ShaUfi Mid 
omAM, Landon, JUm ; EIJiea And AftJiur Alvina (Sir J. Woodroffe), Mumit 
l» lAr Gudd at, Lcndo o, 1013 . 

* Cf. CCUu mVUI. U. pp. 2e«-277 ; A. Barth, RttigiofU dt flndt, UL 

* CCLZZZVm, iii, p, 123 . 

* TnmalAted Into Freiieh by G, Couitillwr. nitb a prelkfe hy S, Leri, 

rnFn-mmm 1. ilill ^ ■ 
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JayadcTO. Jayadeva lived at the end of the twelfth century 
and was contemporaneous with four other writers who 
adorned the court of King Lakshnianascna in Bengal. These 
“ five jewels ” arc better supported by history than the 
earlier nine to whom Kalidasa is supposed to have belonged. 
Yet legend has not failed to obscure the tnic facts of 
Jayadeva’s life. It is said that he had been a Yogi in his 
youth and had wandcml about India in that capacity until 
a Brahman made him marry his daughter. 

The Glta-govinda is a lyrical drama, which tells how 
Radha in jealousy left her faithless husband Krishna, but 
in her solitude did not cease to think of him, how she opened 
her heart to a woman friend, how Krislma sported with the 
herd-girls, how in spite of uU he still loved Radlta and his 
love for her increased, and how the two were at lost reunited. 
It is doubtless based on some popular rite in honour of 
Krishna and has a certain dramatic quality, but is not 
written as a play for acting. It is composed of songs which 
arc obviously meant to be danced ; the sounding lines liave 
the rhythm of a ballad and sway like a dance. The stanza 
introducing each pari states in a few words the subject of 
the coming song. Thus, Kadha's companion sings of the 
donees of Krishna with the herd-girls. Three intermediate 
lines speak of spring and announee a new song, in which 
the companion depicts the gaiety of the herd-girls, their 
delight in the young god, and their calls to love. Again the 
stanza, probably intended to be spoken, teUs in the form of 
a prologue that Radha, tormented by jealousy, has retired 
into the shadow, and the two foUowing songs, placed in 
Radha’s month, complain of the unfaithfulness of her beloved 
while they express an ardent desire to be able to forgive him. 
So it goes on till the reunion of the lovers and a eulogy of 
Krishna, the one god. 

Some have seen mystic allusions in this poem, Radha, 
they say, is the soul, fallert into confusion, chaos, and suffering 
as soon as it ceases to be in union with the dislne. The return 
to that union is supreme happiness. There is no doubt that 
the a'ork has a religious character; it is inspired by bhakti, 
amorous devotion to Krisbiia. But of symbolism there is 
no trace. Jayadeva is content to be a poet wnthout aiming at 
philosophy. 
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He can pour the fire of pa^'on into a faultier moulds 
Now short words follow in quick succesdoUj and again there 
is a slovp measured movement of solemn compounds. Allitera^ 
tion and rhyme add charm to this musical invention^ sweeter 
than anjiihing known before Jayadeva’s time. Here the 
nobility of Kalidasa^ l^Tieism comes into full flower. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Dbama^ 

I 


THE HATYA'^^ASTBA 



'P'REXCH Indol<^ i$ fortunate in possessing a temarkabie 
work on tbe Indian drama, the Theatre indiea of 
Sylvain L^vi. In the following chapter I shall make much 
use of the teaching of this master of Indian studies In France. 

The Indians themselves place the dramatic art above 
all others. But they say nothing of its beginnings. They 
present us with the complete theory of the drama, and play¬ 
wrights are obliged to foUow the strict rules and classifications 
of this form, which developed early and soon became fixed. 

The Sigveda and Aihorvaueda already furnish rudimentary 
specimens of the dramatic art, in the dialogue dkhydnaa and 
the hymns, which seem to call for miming. When Pururavas 
begs Ur\'’asi to come back to him and she refuses implacably, 
when Y^ami b^s her brother Yama for his love, when Sarama 
demands Indra*s kine of the Pants, we are in the presence 
of true drama. 

One can Hardly imagine poems being recited without 
^tures, Dantes were a port of worship no less titan hymns. 
Sacrifice itself, with the prescribed gestures, the correctly 
intoned prayers, and all its symbolic actions was a religious 
drama. The officiants and participants were the actors and 
audience. As the cult of Krishna eamc to take a place by 
the side of the Brahmanic and Aryan rites, miming played 
R more and more important part. X,ong b^orc our era the 
loves of Krishna and the herd-girls, the exploits of Arjuna, 
the adventures of Rama, and other such stories were acted. 
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They are acted at this day in the temples and elsewhere in 
Bengal, the Dcecan, and the East Indian Islands. And still, 
following old tradition, m the intervals of the action a cEown 
comes on to the stage, grotesquely garbed and painted, and 
keeps the audience amused by his fooling. 

There are several words to designate the actor. Not to 
mention the unflattering jdydjiva, “ man who lives on bis 
wife's earnings," probably an old term of abuse which had 
lost its meaning in the course of time, his usuai names are, 
among others, ^oifilrAo, and jtuitfaed. Bharaia 

seems originally to have meant one of the fiharatas ", 
a clan of bards or warriors, who already appear in the Rigveda 
as a great Aryan tribe. The origin of sailiisha is unceriain. 
Kusilava is the name of the two sons of Rama who came to 
their father's court in the guise of strolling bards, and the 
word therefore means more particularly a singer. 

The ordinary appellation of a man who performs a part 
in a play is naja, literally “ dancer ", A dramatic work is 
called nafaka, and the theatrical art, the art of acting, ndpja. 
.\H these terms clearly owe, if not tbdr origin, at least their 
pronunciation, to popular, li\Tiig languages (Sanskrit, tisri ; 
Prakrit, ndf}, and aU have “ dance " for their primary 
meaning. In the popular dance and the mime of the popular 
festivity we must seek the origin of the Indian drama. 

Of popular drama nothing has come down to us. Its 
dements were absorbed by the artistic composition, in which 
they were subjected to the polishing activities of the theorists. 
At the moment when we are first introduced to the Indian 
drama it has been classified, described in detail, and set out 
in watertight compartments. 

In the first centuries of our era (the second or third) 
the Bbaratiya-nafya^ddstra was written, " Bharata’s Treatise 
on the Theatre." ^ As usual, we know nothing or next to 
nothing of the author. We hear of an ascetic (muni) named 
Bharata who published a work on music. Is he the same man ? 
Moreover, bkdraia means “ actor ’% Was the Vedic proper 
name afterwards extended to a whole body of professionals, 
or was the common noun, in the sense of “ the actor ”, 

_P. Begmud, CuauL {rbea*. vf-vn]; Atm, dtt Musde Guimet, 
I, i) Chapa, > J. Gnwt, Confnhwrfon A ntnAedeta muatTwr 

ain4a)w«, Paris, isoe ; 5. ISvi, in C.-It, dt FAtad. da laatt. d 
1809. 
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taken for a proper name? The is on 

encydop^ia of the arts of the theatre. It gives the 
impression of being a collection of extracts taken from several 
different works, It is written partly in verse, the epic ^ka 
and the popular drya, and partly in prose, and in style 
recalls the PurS.nas, 

It opens in heaven. At the wish of ladre, Brahma enstes the 
tueatTc fn^fya) na n fifth Veda, Sis'a, like Dlotijsos amoiij^ the 
Greeks, teaches the actors tlie violctit rdii4hn.a c^ec, wl^h we 
know frain many bronzes of Sivn dancing, and I’arvati Leaches the 
gracerul, feminine Idtj/a dance to the actresses. A play is given, 
representing the sictory of the gods over the ^tsuras. The Utter, 
who arc present, are angry, and hy their magic *poU the perfannera* 
diction and nuike them roiget their parta. The nioimger of I he 
theatre, Bharata, is rmhamisacd, but Brahtna persuades the 
Asunks to he rcasonnbie, telling them tliut henceforward the t hentre 
will represent Ul* truth atone and life itself. It wUJ show both 
the good and the bod deeds of gods and of the hiunhleiit of mortala 
alike. Religion, knowledge, iwid virtue will be reReeted there, and 
men will be racouraged (m the good road by noble examjiles and will 
be amused by the weaknesses of their nctghboUTS. 

But even in these early days in heaven the theatre 
revealed one of the dangers to which it was always exposed. 

On Once cvcaskin the Cimdharvas and Apsarnsea ventured to 
repmenl tlie absurdities of u rirAi on the stage, and he, olTendrd, 
cursed tlie actors. Thereapon they came down to earth, and have 
been despised ever since. They trade in the virtue of Ibcir wives,^ 
they sell their chiidren. But the drama itself nnnoios a noble and 
Imperishable thing. 

There were actors who were not only highly talented but 
well educated and the friends of poets and princes. Vet 
public opinion looked askance at them. It was the King’s 
duty to maintain troupes of actors, but in case of war actors, 
singers, and dancers were driven out of the besieged dty 
first, and after them the other useless mouths. The code of 
)Ianu IS very hard on people who wander about the country 
like thieves and brigands, much as a number of sham Vogins 
do even now. They arc usually said to have come from 
the south, 


! .T !’?? ^ evidentt far tbs ill Dpuiian at on early date. Patohjoti, In hia 
Stah^hSihifa (»Hxiad century *.e.) given the following Mtitence oi an EOBinnlc 
Of a grsmn^tii^ rule s '* When an aciar'* wife appeua on Oic rtnjre, mk 
y™ b^iigf* She will aiwayi answer, * To you*” 
(CeZOT, p, 3S0). BWwbeie we rend, “Acticaaen nre like the VowcIb which 
go witil Wiy ftnf iMnnii nt 7* 
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The Sdit/a-Msirn explains the method of huilding the 
theatre a.iid consecrating it by solemn rites* the poses and 
gestures to be used by the actor according to tlie sentiments 
which he has to express^ the correct rtiakc-up, costume* and 
jewellery for each part, and the dialects to be used by the 
author* 

San^lrrit h Uic n&blc liingtlapr, to tjc used by the Kinf^, hLs nimutcr, 
tJie BniJiniJin^ the nseetic+ and the learned ntinn Other eharacters 
mifierstand SEUVikrit and may Jifm&k it on oeension—for ejounple, 
hiRh-bora Indies^ and in an exceptional Bituiition—but generalLy 
they use Pndfrit, and even then the author must carefully choose 
liU dt^eet so Of to indicate &ociii] distinctions. 

The art of the theatre h set forth in the smallest details. 
Tlie Nd^tya-sd-iitTa is an actor^s handbook. The theatre was 
1>ascd on the communion of stage and audience. The audience* 
which was a select one* had to be worthy of the pla>\ which 
was always very^ hTicah nobler and harmonious, and the 
actor bail to be worthy of ids audience* which consisted of 
the court and of learned Brahmans and great lords invited 
to the entertainment. For the spectacle was resented for 
a closed circle v this is the great difference between the Indian 
theatre* which was aTistocratic* and the Greek* which was 
open to all. India built no great amphitheatres in which the 
multitude, sitting on the stone tiers* acclaimed poets. 
Platforms of car\"ed wood Tvere erected under a sQk a^raing* 
and servants, chariots* and elephants made a U\ing wall 
all round. Everjlhing could be assembled and dispersed 
in a few daj's at the caprice of the monarch. 31ore often the 
performance took place in a court of the palace, or* still 
better^ in a large hall* whore at ordinary times the zenana 
took its lessons in singing and dancing* The people had Lis 
oVfti shows* which were simpler and coarser. These still 
exist. It is in the popular performaiices given near temples 
on the occasion of the spring and other feasts that the 
abduction of Sita, the death of Ravana, and* most of ail, 
the story of Krishna are given in mime* dance, and song 
tculay. The old aristoemtie thcatTc no longer exists &ve at 
Java in the marionette theatre, at Bali in the exquisite art 
of the dancing-girb, and in Cambodia in the royal ballet, 
now incapable of revival and dying of old age* 

A very important chapter of the Bhdraii^^-nuiya-^dsiTu 
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is that in which the author gives the theory of rasa (** sou, 
juice, taste 

, Bhould hn “ juk^' ”, full of savour. TIic scntimeii Ls 

(Mjn'n) which the actor’s plftj-ing repriseata should create in the 
audience orTtnin states of soul whudi outlast tJie tnuisitory 
unprcssion aod penetrate it deeply with stosibUity, Bbnrata 
distinguishes eight rorfu—love, mirth, pitv. fright (*‘ terror ” 
would-be too strong a wort far the gentle Indhin diama), heroism, 
fear, disgust, and admiration. These are the categories of sensation 
which ahouki cauiie the soula of the speclatoin to quiver, but 
mwordly, leavuig a memory as certain savoury dishes are roHowed 
by a delicious after-taste. 

Bharata and his successors cliissily evcrj’thing—sentiments 
and imprcMions no less than gtstuns, attitudes, and types. 
The theory Is evidence that the form of art not onlv was 
developed but had reached a stage of fixity. Fortunately, 
true poetry is always there to triumph over obstacles. 

There arc ten kinds of higher theatrical representation 
(rupoA'o), in which the poetry is the chief thing. 

The noblest is tlie Its subject must be taken from 

nij-^ology, bwtory, or irougmation, the Iwto is a king, god, or other 
such persQO, ita language and Kcntiments are lofty, oikI heroism 
and love nre indispensable. The number of acts ia between five 
and ten. Commonens appear hut little on the atoge—Jive persotis 
at moat. The hero of the prakaroM may be a Brahman, a niinister, 
or a wealthy merehnnl. Harlots. rak«, and inferior persons are 

M^uecd. In otiicr respects, it is the ni^nAa popuJHiired, Brieny, 

It is M advenlute.«tory in dramatic fonu. The tiMna is a perform- 
^ce by a smgle actor, who by changes of voice and action represents 
the conduct of several penons in a comic situation. 

^ In addition there ore forces (proAruanoj, faiiy*p]avs 
C^ima}, and various kinds of show, heroic or comic, gay or 
sad. The categories are purely conventional, and, as if there 
had not been enough of them, Bharata added eight more, 
m which dancing, singing, and love were essentials. One 
even finds a sort of opera and every kind of interlude. 
Uomen play an important part. 

The performance was given by day, from the morning 
on. It commenced with a ndtidT, the remnant of an old 
religious ceremony accompanied by music and dancing, 
reduced in the more highly developed drama to a brief 
mvoration. Then comes the prologue (projUaramij, In which 
the manager {suifadhdra) holds a conversation with one 
of his assistants or the ptinetpa] actress, who is usuaUy his 
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wife. The object of the prologue is to aiuiounce to the audience 
the title and author of the play about to be performci 
And, as in the French cUi^ical dmmat the last words of 
a scene announce the character who b about to appear in 
the next. The manager has an opportunity to display the 
extent of his knowledge* 

hwtrtirnrals^ tcehnical treatises, the various dialects, 
the art of govemmeat, the ba'druw of the h&rlat, Yforks oil inxtics, 
ways of jfULading and moving, elocution^ ditumitie bintmcss, the 
Lndustrial arts, pttKody, the pUnctj;, the Zutinr 3»xliiio, the Itxial 
speech^ the earth and its coiintnes and moimtalns and inliahitanta, 
ancient history, royal pedigrees—sUl these the ^futradhara has to 
know+ * ^ » He has a goed niemory, wit, dignity, nobility. He 
is strong, bDnourahlt:^ [o good h^th, aminblef patient^ self- 
controlled ^ affable in speech, truthful, courteous^ and without 
greed.” * 

Equally high are the physical and monU qualities required 
in the actor* 

He mmi liave frculuicsSf gotxl loak^t a bro^ and plensanl 
fiiicc, long eyes, red lips, good tectijp a round neck , , , wcJbnmde 
altnri, A alender waist, wide kins, and big thighs, besides charm, 
grocc, dignity, nobihty, and pride,” 

Tlie audience must be up to the standard of the actors* 

” The true spectator h happy when the hero is happy% sod when 
he is sod/' etc. In additi-cm La thU EeudbjHty, he must have 
education and o cerise of beauty, be able to appreciate the otehestTa, 
undcuitsnd dancing and octingi and show his Batlsfcictlon by 
generous gifts 

The rcIJgious, or at least pious (originally magical) 
character of the theatre appears m all the preparations. 

The gestures of the euiradAdra as be mmsures the hoJIj of the 
subardioates as they try" the costumes,, and of the actor m he grinds 
the Ingredients of the nm3ce-up are accompanied by proplUatoty 
fbnnulasp The wings hum witli murmured plfaycrs* ' 

Otily a difference of level sepnrates the stage from the 
audience* The curtain is at the buckt and serves to hide the 
space behiud the scenes where the peiformen dress 
A whole modern theory, that of the Greek origin of the Indian 
theatre^ owes iU exbtence to the name of this curtain. For it 
IS usually called tfmanikd, and Yavana was the name for the 
Ionian^ the Greeks who remamed in possession of land 
in the Punjab and Bactriana under the successors of 

^ Op. dt-, p. sso. 
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Alexander. Some ficBolars, and finrt and foremost Windisch.^ 
after comparing the facts, have held that India took its 
theatre from the Greeks. Sylvain L^s’i at one time combated 
this view keenly,* plausible though it seems. There is no 
doubt that the company of aetors which followed .4!exandcr 
and the performances which it gave on great official occasions 
must have stimulated the Indians. But it is very difReult 
to determine the limits of an influence. The word i/aLiafi)A’d, 
which, by the way, is not the only name for the curtain, 
may simply indicate the name of the material, if it was 
made l>eyond the Indus, or even the way in which it was 
used. The other words connected with tlic arts of the theatre 
arc of Prakrit origin, proving that the drama existed in 
a living language of the people. 

This does not prove that the Indians, with their passion 
for singing and dancing, did not widen their a?sthctie horizon 
by a knowledge of the theatre of the Greeks. But we should 
have to know what the Greek theatre a.s they knew it was like. 
Plays intended for the amusement of the' troops and their 
leaders in war-time would not be the same ns the dramatic 
performance of peace-time. It is probable that the repertory 
of the theatre of Alexander and the Greek Kings of Bactriana 
consisted of fairj'-plays, triumphal altcgories, and other 
such shows, mounted in a spectacular fashion to impress 
their new subjects. On the other hand, Greek mimes,* who 
were stroUing players, travelled far into Asia and could 
easily come into contact with their Indian brethren. The 
comic types of the two theatres are the same, liVTiat is more, 
they are almost the same from the Indus to the Thames, 
and the similarity of the Indian theatre and that of Shake¬ 
speare has already been noted,* The likeness extends even 
to the colour of the curtain, which vfas black when the play 
was sad, and red when it was gay (in England) or violcn't 
{in India). A white curtain announced a drama of love. 

Women’s parts were at first taken by men. They stiU 
often ate in popular shows, But the classical drama mentions 
actresses both in the prologue and in the body of the plav. 


\ fm fnrfiwAfji Drenia. Berila, isas. 

■ 111 bi« Tlirtwne indifTlik 

* L. V. SclutKdEjT. /adirm /.lOffiuibj und CuHw, Ijfipiig, iBffT. 
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and certain parts arc* mthout any doubt, written to give 
the actress a cJiancc of displaying her grace and her singing. 

Contrary to the Greek usage^ the Indian drama does not 
obsen^e the three imitics. According to the treatises on 
poetics, the action may cover a year. But m 
several years pass in the interval between the last two acts; 
the child not yet bom in the fifth act is plajing with a lion- 
cub in the seventh. Not much more attention is paid to 
unity of place. The first four acts happen at the hermitage, 
the two following at the King^s court, and the seventh it% 
heaven. There iva$ no scenery to hamper these changes of 
locality; words and action took itA place. 

Unity of action was given to a certain cjctent by a pre¬ 
dominant In ^akuntatd the ra&a is at once erotic and 

heroic, the love of Dushyanta and Sakimtala with it^ 
vicissitudes being the main themc^ of which heroism and 
nobility are the ornament* As a genemt rule, the Indian 
play lias only one plot and few psychological complications. 
It avoids bringing violent actions on to the stage* such as 
a fight or a death, which might arouse painful emotions 
or make the audience fee! uncomfortable. So there is no 
despair in the theatre:* no tragedy. We Have not only one life ; 
what does not happen in one will happen in another ; injustices 
will be repaired and efforts reward^. One must only know 
how to wait. But the stage presents an abridgement of 
a life or lives* The good result, the happy ending, must be 
soon perceived by the audience which has followed the ups 
and downs of fortune* And, just as the music of Bach, even 
if it has been played in the minor key, returm to the major 
in the last chord, so the Indian drama, w hen all complications 
are ended, closes in calm and harmony* 

The setting was of the simplest kind* There were always 
garlands and decorations* and there might be properties* 
such as chariots, weapons, a throne, but there was no scenery. 
Its place was taken by a description delivered by the hero, 
as that of action was in the French classical theatre. ^lore- 
over, the audience was presumed to have a lively imagination 
and a quick intetligencc. The actions of the players were of 
the greatest importance; it was they that had to say every¬ 
thing and produee the desired impression. So the treatises 
on acting describe the conventionai gestures in minute 
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dctAil. For the theatre was old. It had long lost the spon¬ 
taneity of the popular spectacle. Elegant and refined as it 
waSp it was also conventional. Manifestations of feeling 
are classified, feelings arc eataloguedt and so are costiuaes 
and colours, make-np and situations. 

When a young girl picks a Wower [an imagfnary one), her 
hsnd tB Jlat:, aminged in m ardt^,^ her nn^m opaut with a alight 
ciin-e, the forefinger in an arc and the thumb completely cuned/" 
and $0 on. The position of Uie right hnad is descH1>cd In the smme 
detail. Nothing is Ml to the aetor’s Invention. TTic heroine 
snnulates fear—her lips tnitst itremhk and her anj^Ta must have 
soch-and-suiih a poaition and no □ther. She is toi-eaick—she must 
stand thus. The hero mounts on a eJiariot (iEnflgtnar>->—this is how 
he must ndse his legs in suecwlcn, thrust his f^t forward, etc. 

The royal ballet of Cambodia may give us some notions 
of this strictly regulated mimicry*^ 

There arc five moral situations in dratna (enterprise* 
effort, hope* certainty, success) and sbstecn kinds of hero* 
who may, according to the category of the pby, be of upper, 
middle. Or lower class, so that there are forty-eight varieties 
of him altogethcr. 

^10 hero “leader” of the dmnui) is endowed with 

high native qiialitie?f, among which imr»assiblUty, honoar, and 
ekgnnre hold ifie first plnec^ The heroine (nat^kd) may be Innocent, 
somethmg between, and thst three species are lutUwr 
subdivided according to the 5ltuation+ 

The situation i« likewise of three kinds. 


Tltt IieroiH belongs to the hero, being hi$ wife; or she bekmos 
to (^n as (I young belonging to her parents or gwudinn: 
or she belong, to everiibody ns a eourtesnn. A murrfed woman 
should not be the subject ot dnuimtio sentunent, but ttiere nre 
eXMpUons to this rule. Keverthetess. the desire for another man’s 
wife never nppean as the subject of nn Indian work of titeiatuie. 

The heroine may stand in dght situations with reference 
to the hero. 


“ » tormejitcd when she finds on her Inver the marks ■ 

of another love, nnd sbe reddens with jeatousv ” ': she is betiaved 


Other UirorifiU require twenty- 


she repents of her criwlty, etc.* etc. 

Sihe has twenty native graces, 
eight, pride beisg one, 

* Curved in a book. 

* M. C. Gindlw, Tbei^ et In dutte nu Ckcqbodfie.^ 

exiv iJTAnUJkPIU-—U’am-'h tonns sssw ^''™**^* 


®“hr (January-MaRh, 1B20J, p. ijw. 
! ***“■- «e- “ in emtic 

* oczmr, p. TA 
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The signs of modest and setni-modest love are ctassifled 
according to the situation. Counting them all* tvc get 334 
classes of heroine^ almost as many as for the heroesi^ The 
playwright had only to make hb choice, but onee he had 
cbcKsen he bad to stick to his category. In pmetieCt how¬ 
ever, characteristics were mingledp and*, fortunately for us, 
genius overcame scholasticism. 

Other classifications deal with dramatic means, prindpaj 
and aujciliary, men^s parts, and women^s parts. The treatises 
even give tlie correct manner of addressing a person and the 
colours of the costumes to be worn. The stage represents types* 
There is a type of King, of First Queen, of loving mBideni etc^ 
Everjdhing b laid down beforehand, moral and physical 
qualities and attitudes. It b a theatre of living marionettes. 
Talent reveab itself in uihising blood into these puppets, 
and genius In extracting a drama from the conflict of tjqjes 
and circumstances* 


II 

THE F0EEEtr^^^"ERS OF THE CUtSSICAL THEATRE 
A. The Religious and Epic Drama, Asi-agko$ha and Bhasa. 

The earliest knowtt dramas belong to Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature. Among the fragments djscovefcd at Turfan 
part of the last act of a play about the conversion of Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana, two of Buddha^s first diseiplcs* has 
been identified. The last sheet of the fragment ^ars the 
title, Sdripuira-prakarana^ and the author's name* Asvaghosha. 

For a pious Buddhist to wtite piays w'hen the canonical 
futras condemned dancing and music, the love of the sta^ 
must have been stronger than the fear of prohibition:?. 
Three hundred years before Christy Asoka caused severe 
censure of theatrical amusements to be engraved on rocks. 
But they w'on the day. A respectable man could not dispense 
with the study of the arts of the stage, find the hiographers 
of Buddha found themselves compelled to ascribe this 
pernicious lore to him.” The dancing girl Kuvalaya attains 
to sainthood, having taken part, in a previous life, m the 
performance of a ndiaka in the Mastcr^s honour* 

The recent discoveries in Central Asia, which have been 
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studied by Ludejs, prove that the technique of the dnuna 
had been completely worked out a hundred years before our 
era. It had reached a point at which it could influence the 
creation of the theatre in adjoining countries—Burma, Tibet, 
Sogdiana, China—where it came in with Buddhism. 

In 1910 an Indian scholar, looking for manuscripts in 
the south of Tmvancore, discovered ten compiete dramas, 
part of an eleventh, and yet two more complete ones.^ They 
were written by the Brahman Bhasa, whose name had 
hitherto been known only from vague aUiisions. Neither 
his time nor his country is certain. He was a Vishnuitc, and 
knew' the legend of Krishna and his avatars. If tliat legend, 
which is of non-Aryan origin, took shape in India in the 
first cjenturics of our era, Bhasa W'Ould belong to that period 
at the earliest, and must have lived about a hundred years 
before Kalidasa ^d some hundred and fifty after Asvaghosha. 
In technique he is nearer the latter- He is a poet, and, what 
is more, a dramatist. He takes his subject from the 3/fl/tJ- 
bhdrata, from the legends of Krishna and Rama, and perhaps 
also from the talcs of Gunadhya, unless bolh authors drew 
from the same sources. Although his invention is poor, 
his plot rather simple, and his form still too like that of the 
epic, he can create striking situations. 

HU drama, Panchdraira (“Five Nights’*, or “Five 
Days ■’), deals with an episode in the war of the Pandavos 
to recover their kingdom. It is not tacking in dramatic 
momenU; it is pure Mamkdraia, but made more varied 
and interesting. In the jyutavdkya, the “ Message in which 
Krishna is the messenger of the Pandavas. a picture U brought 
and described. It required great histrionic talent to give life 
to this. ® 


Thu Pratirnd-ndUika (the “ Play of the Image ’’) contains 
a striking scene of Dasaratha’s despair at having driven 
away liis son Rama. The old king wandere over the stage 
mad with grief, and dies, calling on the ancestors whom he 
thinks he secs coming at bis call. The act, which ends with 
the lamentations of the onlookers and presents a death 
scene, is contrary' to the rules of Indian drama. So too 
in the first act of the Abhisheka-ndtakat the “ Play of the 
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Coi^cination King of the Monkeys, dies tragically 

on the stage. But a talent ivhich could move mcn*s hearts 
was forgiven* Another peculiarity strikes one in the former 
play* The image which gives it its name is the statue of 
the King, placed in the tompie after his death- To it the 
widowed queens bring an offering of flowers. There is nothing 
in the information which we possess which authorizes us to 
believe that India ever had the custom^ so common in Impcriid 
Rome and Greek lands, of e^vhibithig the effigies of princes 
and paying them divine honours^ Bhasa presents us with 
some very curious problems. 

His masterpiece is Stapna- Vdsavadatldt “ Vasavadatta 
in a Drcam.“ 

Reasons of State demoDiJ that King Udayaim lihoald many 
the sister of tliC King of Magadha. But he loves his 
wife Ynsavndatta too mueh to takt onathcr wife* TIyc wiiy 
fnfnL^^ter, Yangandliamyatia, eapiucers a eonHogmtioa and causes 
it to be reported that he has perisiud in it with the Queen. Tlicnp 
in the of an aceompaiiled bj Vaisavadaltat he goes 

to the coiirt of Mi^adu and entrusts his ** yoiuig sister ”, as he 
enjls her, to the Princess. We know’ nothing of what Vasavadatta 
thinks* We eon only supptrae^ as is eonilrmed later, tliat ihis U 
a sacrihcc whirh she uinkes for the good of the King and the State f 

Udayona asks for the hand of Padmuivati. %'asavadatta, atill 
In the ®f the young sister of the ascetic and cbnmbcr'Wonmn 
of the Prtneess*^ lias to weave gnrtanda for her liusband'e wedding 
and, although she knows that it Is only a political mBJTiuge, she 
ftiUIen; soaly. 

The two women have becorne intimate friends, and are never 
aeporated* One day they oA-erhear the King taEklng with hU 
4?on&dEint (the vidushaka^ an IgiwinUiK absurd, cowardly Brahman, 
but the faithful friend of me herD)^ Hie King is afTeded by 
Padmavatrt grace, but he still loves Vasavadatta deeply, and os 
lie speaks of the wife whom he mppo^ii dead he weeps* This 
detail would not suit the European stage, which is mare rc%ier%'rd 
and Imrder about outward manifestatiomi of suJfcring, The 
Brahman brings him water with which to wooli hh eycA, and when 
Fadmavati quhiea forward the Eving tells her that some ilower- 
jKillen has hillen in them. 

One duyt when ajileep in the baths, he dreams of Vasavadatta. 
She comes In person at that very moment* especling to find 
Podniavatik He hcoiB her name, and she fits herself Into hb dream, 
but vanishes as soon m he wakes. This is a touching scene. ITie 
elegance of the sentiments bears witness to a life which is not only 
cultivated but Idghly refined, although mtber idle. In the end, 
through a portrait of Vasavadatta sent to iTdayona by her parmts, 
she is fecognls&ed. She becomes Fir^i Queen once more, and 
POdiDavati Is the secondF The minister confesses bis plot ^ policy 
li sathined and so is the heart. 
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This is the dranifl of fine sentiments. The two young 
^omcn me noble and unselfish. The King is at once » faithful 
husband and an elegant lover, divided between his gay, 
sensual love for Padmavati and his deep affection for 
Vasavadalto. 

Shasa composed another play on the same subject, 
Yaugandharatj^jia Keep 9 his Promise. The prevailing 
sentiment is the fidelity of a minister who succeeds by the 
fiaerifice of himself in bringing about a useful alliance. 


B. The Middie^cldss and PiiiUical Drama. SudraJta and 

VisakhadaHa 


An unfinished play of B hasa , Chdrudaita, was rewritten 
by King Sudraha. 1 say “ rewritten ” because the first four 
acts are repeated with few changes. We know nothing of 
the later author. Be b mentioned only by an eight b-centurv 
theorist named Vomnna. His period cannot be determined. 
Sylvain Levi ^ refuses to place him before Kalidasa, who 
“ does not mention him in the prologue of Matavikd among 
the famous playwrights All that we know of him is taken 
from the prologue of his drama. “ lie knew the Rigwda, 
the Sdmaeeda, arithmetic, the art of the courtesan, and the 
management of the elephant." By the grace of Siva he was 
cured of an ailment of the eyes. When his son was established 
on the throne and the horse-sacrificc was made, he went 
on to the funeral pyre at the age of a hundred years and ten 
days. “The prologue, which ascribes the play to King Sudraka, 
hardly deserves confidence, for it describes the death of the 
poet who wrote it “—unless these lines were added after- 
wards by other editors. 

Sudraka is not highly regarded hy the theorists, and is 
quoted little and only late. Possibly this is because he was 
of the Sudra caste, or it may he because his adapUtion of 
Bhasa’s play, under the title of Mfickchhaiiatikd,*^ the “ Utile 
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Cloy Cart does not conform to the rules of dramatic 
poetry. For this latter reason It is the more appi^^iated in 
Europe. Two French adaptations have unfortunately not 
been successful ou the stage. ^ 

The merchant ChanidattOp a Brahman by castCp Is noble ond 
culturedr but has i(n(koVicri5hed himself by his Rencroslty. He 
k>vc& the courtefiara Vafiuitasena. She Is peraeeuted by 
SfiEONtluxiuiku, tliC brother of the royiJ concubrnei a coaistv In^olrnt 
upfilurt, who ts povrerful through the favour of the King, 
tAhes ftfoge lempororily in the house of Clmriidutta* 
Trliere she insists on leaving her jev^'el-ease for safety. Hue poor 
Dmhrrum SAn>'itii|cA i^-trals the jewel-case in order that he nmy sell 
its contents and huy the freedom of Atndjmjknf a young sLave^girl 
of Vojinntaseiia. lie disniinded from hl!> project by the girl 
herselfp and returns the cose to Vosantasena (who has been present 
at their eonvenistkn unseen) m if he had been instructed to take 
It buck to her. In returiip Yasimtascno gives }dadanJka to him 
without payment. The consequctioc Is that tlw former slave 
acquires a higher social rank than tuer mistress^ for Vasanlnsitna> 
for all her wc^th and culmte^ belongs to the low caste of horlots^^ — 
—a licreditary pmfession — and is not free. Only a Icing can liberate 
her* as happens at tlic ctul of the plnyp when the herd^an Ar^'alta, 
a friend of SarvUukap Is suddi^y plajccd on the throne b^' 
a revolution. 

But tkcfore that Vasantasena U knocked down by Samsthanakiif 
in his ruge at her seonung bU overtures. He thinks her dead jindp 
buTjing tier under dry leaves, aeciufics Cbamlatta of her murder 
before the f?outtji. Howeverp the crime has been witnessed by 
a Buddhist monk, to wbom %'a^antaiu?nii has done n service. He 
hud onoG been n imisseur and n gamester^ and* having been driven 
out of the guEiiing-den by the pmprietor, lind taken refuge with 
the courtesan, saying that he was an old servant of rharudatta. 
Vagantusena hnd p^d off hUs creditors and be» sick of the w'oridp 
had taken to a relli^ous life. He ni^w revives Vusajila^cna, takes her 
to his convent I and tends her^ and pTescnlly the two of them 
appear in court to overthrow the false accnituui^ They arrive 
just aa llie e?cecutiuucT is raising his sword over niamdattu. 

The deatli-sentence is based ori Ifie ffict Ibat certain jewels of 
Vasantosena were found in the hiuids of the clownp diunidatia^s 
friend. She luid put tlicm In a toy cart of clay belon^ng to 
Churudatta^a little bDy% in order tJiat he might buy the gold ilart 
which he wonted- Hence the name of the p£y. 

In the tenth net all ends happily. Sarosthajruilui flics in shame ; 
the ex-oios^ur monk becomes a superior of convents \ Cliarudalta 
is made governor of a province by the nevv ktng ; Vusanta-scna, now 
a free wtimaa, becomes hui second wife. For he hoA a first one; 
we must not forget tliat* She has even shown her devotion to her 
husband by sending VEisantasensi her last necklaee^ to moke up 
for the lost Jewel-ease- Now she shows her delight os she accept 
the lovely eourteson os a aisterp 

^ By M^ry and GCturd dc Xcrv^alp Pujisp |S 50 ; by BamicaadT Fark, 

lea?. 
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The Little Clay Cart is packed full of situations and types. 
It is the life of every day. We are even shown a trailic-btoek. 
An unintcntioniii exchange of palankeens, the Jlight of an 
outlaw, the brawls of a gambling-house, children at play, 
a concei't (described with enthusiasm by Chamdatta on his 
return from it), a storm, a lovers* meeting, niscs and intrigues 
and the opulent life of liigh society, the insolence of favourites 
and the quick wit of burglars, all are full to overflowing 
of liveliness and swift action. This drama, breaking all the 
rules and partaking of two forms of nrt, is really a novel 
set forth on the stage, 

Bhasa, who is still governed by the spirit and tone of the 
epic (except in the A'rapna* I'cj'uz'odolM}, chiefly uses Sanskrit. 
Sudraka, bringing in jjcople of the middle and even low'er 
class, makes them speak the Prakrits. Seven varieties of 
them occur in the play. This would be evidence against its 
supposed antiquity, especially since the Sanskrit is somewliat 
debased. But this defect might suggest that the author, 
who is obnuusly steeped in Buddhist ideas, was not u Brah¬ 
man, and therefore did not know the saered language 
thoroughly. Certain simplicities of technique, such as the 
suppression of intervals of time betneen the actions of the 
characters and the change of place with almost every scene, 
may indicate a period before Kalidasa. Tlie descriptions, 
which are too long for the stage, although they take up 
slightly less room in Bhasn, still point to epic methods 
transported into the drama. 

There is something of polities, as a dens ex tnochina, in 
the Clay Carti there is more in the Prntijiidyaitgan' 

(Uiarayatia of Bhasa; there is nothing else in the Miidrd- 
Rakshasa»^ (the “Seal of Rakshasa ”) of Visakhadotta or 
Yisakhadeva. 

iVs with most Indian writers, we kjiow nothing of tlic 
outhor. There is not even agreement about his probable 
date. Serious scholars place him in the eighth or ninth century, 
and others, no less serious, make liim almost contemporaneous 
with Kalidasa. His drama, his only work, was probably 
written about a.d, HO, It is a curious play, without a love- 
interest and without a heroine. But of polities there is plenty. 
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The praise of politics is sung in the prologue, and about 
politics the plots are wound and unwound* There is no love, 
but there is passion-^loyalty to the King and his glory* 
The play, which in its workmaJiship is not unlike the Litik 
Clay Carit has an unattractive subject for us, but the author's 
skill makes it thrilling. 

The nunister Clmimk\'a dethmnes the Kaada fclUE. who lian Iti* 
aulti:^! him»itnd StcU up m his place a Sudra niuned rhiukdrogupla. In 
hia determination to defdroy the last member of the Nunda house 
end to obtain for Chandmgiipte the support of the former niimster 
Hukshusa, lie resorts to every rnertnft, Eiik^tuisa flJcs, and works 
fur his tnujitcrs abrond. Chiumk\’e surrounds luni with £pies ami 
corrupts all his fricjuls^ cxeept ChandamidaHi^ who is AiithfuL to 
the deatli. Cliundaiuidasa is accused of having sheltered 
family and is led to eKeeutloii, whereupon Rnksliasa, to save him, 
gK^es himself up to Cbnnakya. This last bids him efuxhse between 
aetin^ as iDiDister to Ctiandmj^pta and seeing hia fiieml put to 
death* Kokshasn avows himself defeated- Ills Kinj? dead, his 
plots have Mted, his alilei^ have betrayed him. He accepts the 
generou.'^ offer of his adwrsary and enters Chatidmgupta's service. 
Having secured for the throne the asslstojice of an able and devoted 
minister, and having restored pc^ In the land, Chanakya retire 
from the w^orld, prcsumiibly to write his 

“The author of the Mudrd-Rdkshasa^" Sylvain Ldvl 
writes, “ deserves to be compared to Cnmcille- Both, in 
brining politics on to tlic stage, have had the happily- 
inspired courage to choose the sentiment of admiration ns 
the mainspring of drama.” ^ For it is with the sentiment of 
admiration that the play ends* Rakshasa cannot help admiring 
his conqueror* Chanakya admires Rakshnsa's tidents and 
dignity of characterp while he eircumvents his plans of 
resistance and brings him over to the side which he has 
been combating. The play is intensely interesting but, unlike 
the drama of Comeillep it lacks grandeur, and it also lacks 
pity. The cause of the ciQW'nfall of a dynasty and of civil war 
is a mere personal instilt* Although Chanakya, the author 
of all these disasters, acts for the good of the king w hom he 
has set on the throne, our mom] sense is not satisfied. The 
tragic death of the last of the Nandas is merely a murder in 
disguise- All this abyss of intrigue and spying, of cold, 
calculated cruelty, inspires us with aversion for the hero. 
The two ministers arc equally skilled in policy and equally 
devoted to their masters* One might say that they arc equally 

1 Op. cdU, p. 
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treacherovis, but Rakshasa, being attached to those who are 
destined to be defeated and perish, being defeated himself, 
and, lastly, being capable of strong friendship, attracts us 
more. Chanak>'a is admirably drawn as a powerful, menacing 
intcUigenee. The beginning of the play shows him devising 
his schemes in a series of short, rapid scenes i the end shows 
him satisfied in his hate and in his loyalty. 


Ill 


KALTDASA. THE CLASSICAL TnEATSE 


Here again we must return to Kalidasa, who covers the 
field of the Indian drama as he does those of epic and lyrical 
poetry. 

The poet’s first work was the Mdlat}ikdgnimitra^ This 
drama is so unlike the others that H. H, VVilson, who translated 
it, expressed doubts as to its origin. lUs scepticism was 
unfounded. Kalidasa amuses himself by describing a petty 
intrigue of the zenana, not devoid of humour. That it is 
a first work we gather from the prologue, in which the 
manager apologizes to the audience for neglecting the famous 
authors and introducing an unknown man. 

For the theme of many plays of this type we may again 
turn to Sylvain Ldvi.* 


A piiiHcsfi, who is to marry a kiag, fails vtctiai to some 
accident which swms to make the marTingc Impossibh:. Without 
bring Tecogiuzed. she enter* into the service of the Queen whom she 
should have supplanted. The King sea her. Is struck by her beauty 
and ilistlnction, mid falls in lo^'C. He overhears the eoundences of 
the girl, who has not given her heart risewhere. The lover* moke 
an aaslgimtioA, but the bluodering of tLe eknvn enahle* the Queea 
to break in on their Qnt meeting. She is furiiiUB. and tbc King 
tries to parity her, but she again catches him straying. A riionce 
dricuinstiince changes the Queen's temper. She ik softened and 
herself offers the King her rival's hand, and usually this new marriage 
bring* the King, in tuLJilmcni of a prupbec v, luuvcRal sovereignty. 
That is the sebeme of the AfffloriAw, AdnA.'oJT, PriyatL^I^, 
Korpwnr-muflj'ffrt, KoTno^si/Rdarf, and other plavs. The only 
ii-nrintion is In the tnridentt wiiicli bring the tovees hu* to fw« 
lead the Qu«n to the meeting, suddenly paei^ her fury, and so om 


1 Tnualat^ iiUo by Ph.-^ Foucani. ru™. tSTT <BiW. erienfsh! 
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The nvdii flbjijcl U to depict the of mind of the two loven 

in pLeasiDg verae and to intmduoe a few dctfCri|]tioA$ Of IfKndscftpes/" 

In the piny with which we nne dealinj^^ the Kin^ has aeen 
Molavikn"^ portrait* onej vrantfr to $ee the orifinait but the Queen 
in Jcaloiifii^’ hides her. However^ a dancing competition brings Iter 
DD to the stage, and the King^B heart is enraptured. The two 
First Queens react each in her own way, Dhoruu* who is twblc and 
proud, some forgetfulness in tong conwrsatiom with the 

n™ Kaujiiklp whoae powerful IntelJigaicc adapts itsidf to all 
drcumstances,'’ while Inmiti, who is liioLent and masterful* spies 
on the lovqiSp insults the King* and has Mnlavihn imprisoned. 
When tilings nre at their worstp n body of prisonen from ^Inia\‘tka''s 
country rec^niw their princess* who 'w&s believed dead. At the 
smtic time it is reported that Dhartni's son bos gamed a gp&at 
victory. She marks her Joy tsy presenting the King with ^lulnvika 
as his third wife* and Iravnti has to agree. 

In the flr^jt net there U a qtiam!l between the two ballet-mastersj 
who are jealous of the King's favour. This comJe [ncident is soon 
raised tn a higher level by a speech on dancing* the ^vincst of all 
jtrtSi At the end the nun Kausiki delivery a very misonablc stanza 
on women who* themaei™ true and chaste* bring their hu^bond a 
ttew bride, theiein being like rivers, whicli do not prevent other 
streams from dowii^ into the sea. King Agiiimitra» amorous, 
sensual p refined, delicate* and full of ocpusldcratkm for the women 
whom he desert?, will appear again under other name$p us he has 
already been seen in the nCTectioimtc heroof theiSbopun-cd;i^ 

Of the arts, according to the Indian theorisb^i the best 
is the dramas of dmoas^ ^akuntatai of ^akmitaldj the 
fourth act; and of th^t act, the verses in which Kanva bids 
farewdl to his adopted daughter. And indeed in the 

the “ Recogidtion of Sakimtala ”* 
Kalidasa^s genius attains its highest point. 

The subject is taken from the Makdbhdraia and perhaps 
also from the PurSnas. 

King Dufihyontap hunting in the forest, comes to the hennitage; 
of Konva, Tlir hermit Is not there* and a gfti coioeif forwmd to 
pay the duties of bc^spitolity to the King. It is Sokuntala* tlic 
daughter of the .^psarns ' Meaaka and the sage Vlsnuiutra- 
Al^doned by her motherp for the Apsanisca do not rear their 
children* she has been taken in hfy Kanva and brought up by the 
hermits. She herself relates to the King her nrigia—how tlie 
ascetic hud been seduced by the Apsarfts, whom the gods hod sent 
on purpose to d(ritroy the fruit of the holy niari''s pennaccs. The 
Kiiig falls in lov-e al Ilrst sight, and learns with Joy that the maid is 
not of the Brahman eastep which would have pret-rnted their 
union. King ttioogli he be* he has not the right to take a wife of 
A higher cfisEe, Nor can the simplc-nundcd, honest SukuntnLa 
contfal her lox-e. 15hc writes verses, or rather scratches them with 
her nail on a lotusdeaf. The King offers her mnrriiige in the 

^ One of the N^^mpha of the CelestbJ Wstera, the Dtuieing-giib of nea^-en. 
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Ganrlhnn'a fashlciii^—that a Tnarris|fe ctiatiticted without the 
kDowJed^'c of the piinents, but noix tbe less lejjfal. Sakoulakl 
accepts* Presently the Kitig^ being recullef] to Ills c&pitaL, leaves 
the hemiita^^ promising to sciu! for Waknn tnln in great pQtnp. 
aikl givts her his ring. 

Tlicn troubles begin. SakuulaUi^ deep in memodes of her 
happinc^, does not hear the snmmoDs of the sevene and Lraseible 
ascetic Durvasas who, pn&sing by the hermituge^ asks for hi^pitaLity. 
I ft ctjJTSCs her ± May he for whom you forget respect for Jiojy 
men faiget you ! "" At the entreaty of Sakuntala'^ friends, the 
maidetiii Anosuysp Unjealons^*^ and Prijumvada, " Speaking* 
pleasant'things/^ be mitigates bis curse; when the loved one sees 
the ring he wiU remember. But Sukuntala, lost in her dream* 
knows nothing at all of what bus happened, and her oampaaions 
arc enrtia] not to distress her. 

Kanva rctun^, T^e voices of heaven have told him of 
Sakuatala^s wedding and of the glorious destiny which awaits the 
sOd wbom she will biftar. It is time to hand her over to her bride¬ 
groom, who is strangely late in sending for her. She seta off, 
accornpanied by good Gautami, her adopti^'ie rrbother,. and two 
ascetics. In this fourth net, Sakuntala^s farewcU to ihc format is 
capable of Having even one who dislikes the IialUin drama. The 
fancifiil is mingled with the real. The trees Ijend in friendAhtp over 
her who has tended them, and the voices of genics utter blcssinga. 
She sheds tears as ihe L^ves the jasmine bush which she has reanrd, 
and her pxcLIc after her a loitig wuy, to lead her bs«!k to 
the hennitage, Knnva speaks of the solemn duties whieh await 
her, and of his paternal love which makes him at once happy and 
unhappy, and liter friends advise her in whispers to show her ring 
to the King If he does not know her iimncdlatelv. At that 
Sakuntflln shivers with foreboding. Turning round'once again, 
she asks Konva, when she will see the hermitage again. VVhen^ 
having your husband for long years and reared up a son 

^rthy nf hiJi nafne, you sm him give the reins of government to 
that licmie son, then* with your husband^ vou will come back to 
the repose of our retreat/' 

A eJoud lies on the King^'s tucmon'. ^\Ticn he sees ^akuntuhip 
he dare not lift hia eyes to her, for sin? is with child, and therefore 
married. lie rememlKrTs natMog, She would show him the ring, 
hut it lias fallen into the river. The King sees in this only femibinc 
guile. Siikuntula Lh hurt imd angry. The ascetics tell hcjr neverthe- 
lc?is to remain in her hUNlHind's house, und tlicy witMraw. In 
despair she cries out, Barth, open under my feik 1 ” She calls 
Ob her mother, tlie Apsaroic, to help her, and an she is being led 
awttv a cloudy shape seizes her and vaniibea with her Into the hmlc. 

In seventh qct, a fisfaanian is arrested for ihc theft cif a ring. 
Which he declares that he has found in a ftstn The King recogniaU 
bis own ring, and his memoty^ returns. Repeta, melancholv. 
Time posHfs. The goda give the King an opportunity to fight aiid 
the demo^. On the car of India, by the side of the di\dne 
charioteer alatidi, he comes to receive hisrewart! frofu holyMarieba 
ami his wife Aditi, the august ajicc?itoTs of the world. In the abode 
of the gods he 5«s a young boy playing with a Ikm-cub. Two 
attemhuiEi warn the diOd Bgainsi tlie lioness, hut he is not afraid 
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He 19 Bhurotn, the King's son- SnJcun^nlu th^'Te^ os mn iLwetJc^ 
*sad hut peaceful. The lovers are reunited - pruplu^^ira that 

Bhurata will have the empire of the worlds uiid allDwa the whole 
funiLly to return to eiirth^ to D^mUyiitiia^s kingdom. 

The Abhijilano-Sithintiitd is not a drama Ui tlie Creek and 
European sense. H. Oldenbcrg eriUd^cs it very severely-^ 
Nothing in it is explained by the natural course of tilings. 
The curse is pronouneed a *^sagc** who cannot control 
himself^ and therefore hicks the first tjualificatinn of the sage^ 
The King* though guilty in facti, is fundanientally innocents 
Sftkuntala^s misfortune is immense and unjustified, for what 
we might regard as light conduct in a woman was nothing of 
the kind in India, where the Gandhar™ marriage was kwTuL 
It is by mere accident that Saknntala does not hear the sage 
calling and afterwards loses the ring^ Only the faults of 
a past life can explain what is inexplicable in our trials. 
This is a convenient theory^ and Kalidasa may have used it 
as an excuse for introducing into his ivork an element defjnng 
all psychology'. But if he had not introduced it His hero w'ould 
have been renUy guilty, and that is not allow'cd by Indian 
dramatic theory. 

The play was translated into English by Jones in 1789, 
and from English into French in 1803^ and it aroused the 
enthusiasm of Goethe, w'ho in 1791 composed his famous 
elegiacs I— 

irf/^ ich drV Titumrn des frnhen^ die Frikhtc des spalerm 
J^hrc$s 

tcill ieh^ srcfiff reizt and €nt:uckt^ K?llf fcA, aw sdUigt und 
nahfiy 

will ich den dir Erdc ?nil Eincm Namtn hfgrtifm^ 

nemi ick, Sakoniiila^ dich^ und so ist alks 

The play has several limes been translated into French,^ 
and it has been performed on the French stage. Sarcoy, w'ho 
was not likely to find poetry of this type congenial, said, 
more wittily than justly, “ (Test Penfance du ihedire ri fc 

^ JTff /.ilrrplMT dfs nlfffi Inditn^ Berlin^ lOOOi 

^ FIutvcts and! fnitt, aII tlmT dcltglits lukl n\l that 01151111:11:^ all b?avEo 
pud rdl earth, *re expreseed in tho iiainc SokpEitahi. 

* Tmnslatcd Into Freueli fn>fu Sir Jqiih^ verskm hy Citireii A. 
BnafCUiire* Paru^ lii 03 j frtjm tht SttEh^krit by E. FplKaUX, rorio, IttlliT 
Diid 1 ST 4 : by Ai^l Berepugne mpl PiiiiJ Lpliu||pj«vir, t'nrio^ 18 S 4 ; iut 4 > Engliih 
by ^]Qpier''vVllliaiTi^ o«i LemdaPt laak. 
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de It is true enough that for the manu- 

fneturer of weU-constmeted middLe-class comedies the curse 
which sets the play in motion is merely ridiculous, and the 
theme of the ring (or other means of recognition) intolerably 
hackneyed- This theme recurs in Indian literature ad 
nauseam^ as it does in all litctature**^ Yet one could hardiy 
find a more poetical work. The verges are simply enchanting- 
Xo translation will ever convey their beauty* 

A fairy-tale of the love of a goddess and a mortal, a type 
called irotaka^ is the subject of Vikram^rva^j^ Urvasi won 
by Heroism,’^ the third and last play of Kalidasa, It alreatiy 
shows signs of commencing decUnc. Thtt^ are as many 
versions of it as of ^akunialdf and they arc so many and so 
different from one another that it is dilheult at this day to 
know w^hat the original was* It has been translated into 
European languages, and an opera has been made of it at 
Munichr The audiences have felt the lack of dramatic plot* 
Certain verses of the Rigr^da (x, 95), the dialogue of Pnruravas 
and Urvasi (cL above, p. 23S), have furnished Kalidasa with 
matter for five acts. But here the nymph is not cnjel, but 
affectionate and tender* 


Having hetm carried olT by Ihe demons, she is liberated by 
PiinirovEia and bTOUghl back on his diariot. They fall in love. 
Ur^-a'ii returns to Indrn's heaven i hut at the first opportunitv she 
in the lacig's pjirk and there leaves a lovedetter foV the 
Kinff (like the veraea which Sakuntala wrote cm a totus-leaQ^ 
Xeedk-ss to say, it Mkinto the hands of the Queen and she h nngry. 

A pby Is performed in heaven, in which Urvasi acts the part 
of Liik.^hniL At the question^ "" Wtio ih the lord of thy heart ? 
instead of auwering “ Purmli&ttania(Lv* Vislmul, she says 
“ PtirufamH ", so lost is she In her Ipve, Then BlukiaUi curses hett 
but India pities Iwr and modiaes the curse i she nmy remaia lUiited 
to Ihiniruvas until be sees his son* botn of her. But in a moment 
of jpilous^^ Urcasi, wandering wildly, enters the snean] wood 
roibyden to women, ami at once Bhaiatii’s cinse acts and the 
nymph is chetnged into a creeper. Tlie King is in despair* and seeks 
her m vain- lie siddresses a oomphunt, beautiful but ndher long, 
to beasts, jiuKctdp and birds, mountolitp river, and forest, until at 
Inst, under the influence of n umgicu] stone, he olosps a creeper and 
finds Urvasi in his amis, ft is by cJuince, too, Hint he finds hia 
ton, whom L'ni-asi bai caused to lie kept seer^tlv in a hemulocv* 
She tiled mtnms to heaved, and so ts least once more. But the 
victor^’ of Pummvos over the demons induce^ Indra in gratitude 
to allow^ him to take bock fds wife, this Ume without conditions* 

^ A- Caioaiuki, .ViAit nir tei wurcer c£c droBta indium, Cfiicow, 

10S1, p* ^]][, ' 

* Tn^UiUd iut* FiTEich by !*. E. Fotiomx, Paiia, IMi (n|y, in UOtiai 
ciioiL tkif., xxvi) i into Elnfilii^ by VnUon, opw dt. 
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Between the fourth and fifth acts several years pass, as 
between the fifth and seventh acts of Sakuntald. Here 
again heroic conduct on the part of the child reveals his raoe. 
But in this case Pururavas ” teams of his fatherhood only 
to find at the same time that they most part 

The verses of Pururavas, who is rather a palUd hero, 
are too Ijiical. But this very defect attracted the successors 
of Kalidasa, and the play was much imitated. It won the 
public favour. No one has equalled Kalidasa in the art of 
calling up the most dchcate shades of feeling, and no one 
has painted nature as he has done. There have been more 
colourful writers, such as Harsha in the Ratnoi-tdf, and others 
whose dramatic talent stirs us more deeply, but none has had 
his grace, his elegance, or, above all, his noble rhythm. 


IV 

THE atiCCCSSOBS OF KALlDASa 

For some time yet, with Harsha and Bhavabhuti, the 
drama was kept at the high level to which Kalidasa had 
brought it. After them came inferior writers who exaggerated 
its qualities but multiplied its defects. 

It was as a crowned monarch, enjoying a well "earned rest 
after thirty-seven years of hard conquest, that Harsha 
wrote his dramas. He reigned from 600 to 647 at Kanauj, 
which political revolutions had made the ruling power of 
India. His friend the poet Bana has left a biography, 
conventiDnally exaggerated, of this amazing king, and his 
guest and admirer, Hivien Tsang, tells us what he was able 
to see between 630 and &I4. thanks to the favour given him 
by the sovereign. Inscriptions and coins tell the rest. It 
might be maliciously suggested that, amid all this information, 
we are not told whether Harsha really wrote his plays himself. 
This doubt is no longer possible ; Siladitya Harsha, “ Harsha, 
Sun of Virtues,’* has plundered his predecessors tn too royal a 
fashion for it to be possible to suspect a hand invested with 
less authority. 

By race Harsha was eclectic. His grandfather was a 
worshipper of Siva, his father of Surya, the Sun, perhaps 
under infiucnces from beyond the Indus, and his brother and 
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sister were Buddhists. Hiuert Tstirig^s residence at the court 
]ei\ the King to iciclinc towards Buddhism^ jmd he even 
composed hymns in honour of Buddha. 

He is likewise coJectic in his work. He draws on the 
M^avikasnimUra^ and makes out of it two pretty hemic 
comedies {nd^ika% the Ralnavalj ^ and Prif/udarsikd^^ and 
out of tlirce different subjects inspired by his own imagination 
he composes a mosaic entitled Ndgdnando^^ of which the 
introduction is dedicated to Buddha and the end to the 
goddess Gauri. 

The subject of the Rulndvati^ the “ Pearl Necklace 
is as follows! 

Tlic Princess of Ceyloft U to many the Kli^ of Vatsa. Her 
ship h wreeked. She is picked ap by unknown folk and becomes nn 
attemiBUt of Vasavadstta, the Queen. Tlie Kinj^ notices her, and 
she thinks that she sees m him the god of love hinueir Tlwy 
love- The Queen and then J^eiself olTcts the King the hand 

of the l^rineesSp who is moreover her cou-^inp when she is reeogiilzed 
hy her nccklice. 

Harsha embroiders this stale old theme with delicate 
arabesques. The spring feast is for the reader a ferust of 
sound and cotour. The imagination revels in the pictures 
w'hieh are presented in profusion by the verses of the author, 
who is more artist than poet, but a decorative artist and 
a musidan. 

Sagarika^ as the Princess calls herself in her disguisej 
paints the King^s portrait for herself and discloses her feelings 
to a friend. One i^hoxild note how' cultivated these dramatic 
heroines are* Sakuntala composes verse, Sagarika paints, 
all dance and make speeches* and they understand Sanskrit 
and speak it in solemn momeiits* The heroosp too, resort to 
painting to remind themselves of the features of their lady¬ 
loves. These repeated cliaracteristics help the play along, 
and so do familiar situations* In the a monkey 

escaping from its cage causes the diitordcr which leads to 
the discovery of the heroine's secret love. Tlie same device 

* aiofrt of it b trjHisNitwl Snto Firoeh, in fm^mrnts, m SylvmLtk L4vi ■ 

Into EnglKh by WUsoji, ' 

* Tnmsluted into Ffcneb by G. Strehty, Parii, (Bibi. rh^Hmae 

hiji). ' 

* TuuMliUed inld Fftnreh fnjin the Snoakrit and Puikr'a bv A. 

Pnrw. sm (Bibi. drina. ctair., ip^vii); iqto Etidtuh bry^pjUmcr 
t^nUon* iaT2. 
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is used twice by Kalidfisa, in one disc an elephant being the 
cause of the trouble and in the other a tnonkey. These two 
are the favourite animals of the drama and the tele. Often 
a parrot Is brought in, which repeate the conversation of 
the heroine and her girl friend to the King. 

Knowing tbnt h-e is kjvedg ibc King dMlarBs the flxdour of h^i 
passion to the PrinctsSi but iKe Qiiceti come* see® the jujctmit, 
what is happeuLngp and goes outi cold mid injured. The 
King implores her forgiv'eness. QuceiiT roy treason ts hut too 
pbiia^ Yet bear me. As 1 lie prostrate at your feet, my humiliBted 
braw reddens witli the Lacnucf with whLcJi they arc paiuted, but if it 
can abo take the redness of anger flroiii your face, lovely as the 
rnoon^ then, O Queen, bAve pity on me F' * 

The storj' of Pr'i^adtffUka is very similar, and in the third 
act there is a play within the play. As in HatnkU it serves 
to tell the truth. It tells it only too wea, and gives rise to 
con^plieations. According to a custom, which no doubt gave 
the audience pleasure but is not in the least necessary to 
the action, it is announced towards the end that the generals 
have won a victory in the King's name. The hero is thereby 
covered with new glory, and can give himself up to his love. 

The N^ananda, the ‘''Joy of the Serpents", has no 
value as a drama. Yet some passages have merit. The 
typical man of pleasure (vrfa) and the humbler folk are well 
drawn, especially in contrast with the delicate scene between 
the newly mamed pair. Prince Jimutavahana and Princess 
Malayavatj. The Prince chooses the inopportune moment 
when the enemy are attacking his oountrj' to reveal that he 
is a hodkisi^tva. In ibis the author follows the OEoda fiOt 
which had spread os far as Mongolia. In virtue of the 
character of its hero, this play had great success in Buddhist 
circles as a religious drama, and I*tsing, twenty years after 
Hiucn*Tsang, speaks of performances of it with songs, music, 
and dancing. 

The eidt of Gnuri, the terrible wife of Siva, as described 
in the first and last acts, is of interest to the student of 
religions. Gauri appears with her arms entwined in snakes. 
But, though she is the cruel, implacable goddess of the 
Tantric orgies, she can have pity for those who call upon her, 
and she restores the bodhifOitia Jimutavahana to life. 

The Indians themselves place the dramatist Bhavabbuti 

1 From 5. LCvi'i Lniulation, CCXCET, p. ST. 
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immedmtdy beside Kalidasa. “ Kalidasa suggests feelings 
Bhavabhuti expresses it/' with disturbing intensity. He 
lived at the court of Yaso^'armant King of Kanauj, who 
reigned at the end of the seventh century and in the ftrst 
half of the eighth- Although devoid of any inventive power, 
Bhavabhuti was one of the most learned men of his time^ 
and had an unequalled mastery of language. No one excelled 
him in handling Sanskrit and in restoring all their power 
of expression to old words already obsolete. 

Three dramas of Bhavabhuti arc known. Two, the 
Mahainra-clinrila and the Uttara-Rdma-charita^^ are taken 
from the RdmdyanOj while the third, the Aldlail-Mddhsra^^ 
is a bourgeois dnuna, one might say a comedy* ivith a subject 
taken from a collection of tales and the accessory details 
from observation. 

The plays dealing mth Rama are merely scries of pictures, 
without much unity or life. They seem to be intended to 
be read, not acted. There is mom action in the UiiamSdmu- 
charila. From the Uttarn-kdndaj a late addition to the 
Rdmdyana^ the poet takes the idea of telling the story of 
the second part of Raman's life in his partly dramatic but 
maiidy lyrical manner. 

Ramn luid Sita look nt the picture-gallery in which the painter 
ho^ depicted the life and deedi of in exile. Their memoriea 

re^nv'e, and Sita says that she would see once more the forest in 
which die has lived with her huaband, iu exile hut happy. This 
pa$£ 5 age will produce n hii^^ily drama tie eJTcet la tee. The two, united 
at lust after long sulVerm'gp love each other the more tenderly. ftllM 
is with chtid, A messenger from the holy rnan Vogishlha advises 
Raina to obey evei^’ wish of the Queen In her present condition^ but 
“ above all to nspect his duties to the people ". ft is like the 
first rmnhljng of the opproaebinj? storm^ and Bliuvahhiiti is a 
master in the prepaialion of effects. Rjuna, under the dwilliibn 
of his fotmones, asks Ganfs, the deified Canges, to protect his 
wife always, and he bfrgs the magical weapons, which the gods had 
given httn, to transfer themselves to his son bora of Sita os 54500 
06 he shnll be old enough to handle therttn Destnng to know the 
of hiFs people, tic nmlotain^ JipleSp as is a kingV duty. Kow 
one of these infoTins him that the people are muimujiiig' figalnst 
SitM oft ihe ground that she bos livtnl too Jong m the palace of 
Ravana to be worthy to be their Queen, Itama biokell-heartetSy 

* Trejulatfd into French^ with an iotmdurtion on the life and worki 
of Btia\iibhuti, hy Filia NCvt, Bmsseb oiiii PmA^ 18 ^ ; Into Emrliih by 
WUflon, op. cit, 

^ Tnumufed into French by G. StTvhly, with a preface by A. Bergalgtie, 
Fans, 18^5 { 2 hM. xUi); into English by VVHsan. 
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submits to hiit duty* He ’will send Sit* awny. She wiU be taken to 
the forest^ hut sbe will not come baefc. 

In the third eet we leam that GEUtgii has saved Sit* when 
wished to die after gisiog birth to twin childTeti, Umt the twins 
hiivfr been given inlq the eare of VatmikJ (cf* above^ 255>^ and 
that she herself ts coizung unseen to viiUt the places which she once 
loved, Ihmia arrives In their emotion both famu each into 

llie anmi of an attendant. Sita^ still Inviidblc, approaches Hanifl+ 
and their tnerc contact brings back their knowledge of their lort 
Happiness. This scene is a model of the Indian rasa. Pathos is 
mingled with pity^ and the tenderness of lost love, the ^ntn attempt 
to seiJc the deaf stmdow, the melancholy diffuA^d in a world half 
unreal^ half huraanp all in a langimgc in wSiieh wOld $eema 

to tremble with emotion, afe sheer magic. 

The three nestt aet* Inlroducc ua to the sons of Kama, who are 
not yet full-grown but are already heroes. The magieaf w«poiu 
havcV of coofWT cofflie Into their possession, but Kania docs not ycl 
recognize hia children. In the seventh sot, when Rams witnesses 
the play which Valmlki baa writtHi about hia lifc^^ the liiia] 
recognition takes pbee. The goddesses take part in the perforinaacci 
which is accompanied by a sferies of fhLnts on the part of llania^ so 
great Im cnMilioii. At Last Amndhati, tli* divine wife of the wiise 
VaaLshtlia^ takes Sita by the hand and brings ber^ restored to life* 
to Rama^ while Valmlki presents the two princes to the people, 
who acciiilm theni an d their mother. 

The comedy, iT it is not u tragedy, of 3Ja/afi ^nd Madftavn 
b the story* in ten acts* of love triamphant over many 
obstaek^s. Some* bailing Bhavabhuti as an Indian Shake¬ 
speare** Iiave fom:td in it a hkencss to iforneo and Ju/ief. 

Malati loves >lndhava, and thclf ptirentH consent to the union. 
Blit Nahdatin, the King's favourite* wants Mulati for bis wife, and 
her father* not daring to resist, pfotiibes her to him. Tlwnks to 
the Lntcn.’cntion of the Buddhist nun, Kamandjild* all turns out well 
atifl the m united, 

Knmandaki* who is the big mind of the play^ b 
n consummate diplornatist* knowing life as if she had had 
a long experience of it; one may* indeed^ call her a go-between* 
and one understands why Bhavabhuti, an orthodox Bmhman* 
made her a Buddhist. But there is nothing dishonourable 
in her conduct, and if the author was to bring in a clever 
woman independent enough to be able to act of her own 
authority* he had little choice, Nuns were the only women 
who did not belong to their parents* or their husband, or 
everybody* 

Old tricks—the scene with the picture and a verse of 

^ A plav wrthln n pl*y if called ^iirtAdniMU “cudw^njiilc flct." 

• cf. cojcmm* iu* p. aasn* 
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declarati&iit the of a loveri an escaped tiger 

(mstead of the monkey or elephaat)—fill op Umc^ complicate 
the direct action, and serve to ex plain the most ninexpected 
events* What is new is the fifth act, in which Madhava, in 
despair at the approach of his loved one*s marriage to another^ 
catb on the dcnions for help^ 

no goes by night to tlie bumjag-plncer and m the aiMet of 
a veiitobte witehea^ [ind denioDJt' ^bbatht oalb up evil $plrttit 
to offer them new Uesb, his own. Cries are beard from the 
neighbouring temple of Durga. He in and TMierto rites 

in pFogto:^ ; before the statue of the dreadful goddess a priest lifts 
his knife to sacrifice Molati,. who }i34 been drawn to tix temple by 
tuagical tucfiu!i. ^fndhayn kills the priest, rescues his 1ove,i and with 
her flii^ from the vengeanee of tlie priestess. Bui we are sUU shown 
the wild donee which Dur^, with her head and amis wrapped in 
snakes, performs in honour of her hteiboncl Slvu, 

Rhavabhuti loves contrasts of tight and shadcp violent 
emotions, terror. His eontempomries called him 
Divine Throat,” which is also a sumatne of Siva. Siva 
burnt his tliroat by swallowing the poison Avhich was about 
to destroy the world. For this he was called “ XU^ikantha^ 
Black Throat,” or^ in reverence^ ^nkanihiij Glorious 
Throat ” ot “ Divine Throat "* Did Bhavabhuti get this 
name from his love of the horrible and of painful impressions, 
like Siva, who haunts cemeteries and wears a collar of $ku!Is ? 
Perhaps; but for other reasons, too—Ms inexhaustible 
vocabu!arj% the sonorous effect of his compbeated metres, 
and his powers of expression. 

One cannot imagine an ordinary audience ilstening to 
Bhavabhuti's playi and at once understanding his long, 
and too long, compound words* His works demand an 
audience of connoisseurs. It wras to be found in the limited 
circle of highly cultivated men who surrounded the Maecenas 
princes of ancient India. 


V 

mr. DOAlTA AITEIt BHAVAnnOTl 

Bhavabhuti ends the great age of dramatic literature. 
After him we come to an age of lesser men. Skill in versification 
takes the place of the poetry which is lacking, and erudition 
is displayed where there should be inspiration. Even the old 
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masters ’isere not strong In invention, Out of respect for 
texts and traditionSi or out of ooutempt of the real life 
^rrounding IherOt they prefeirod to draw on the iminonse 
fund of legends which India offered. Their suoeessois 
continued to work on the same materials, the Mahubhdtata^ 
the Rdnidj/aniLf the KiHshrm cycle^ and* exeeptionally, the 
legend of Siva. Real life was left to humbler writers^ and it 
was among them that dramatic talent found a refuge.. 

Tlie anthologies often quote fragments of the IVni' 
samhdra^ the Bindiiig^ of the Hraid of Hair”^ Draupadi 
(see above^ p. 251) swears that she wd!l not bind her hair 
until the insult done to her is avenged. It is the same idea 
as in the Mudru-Edk&hmi^ (p. 306), in which Chanakya 
sw^ears to leave his lock unbound until he has won Rakshasa 
for Chandragupta. 

Polished Sanskrit staiiatas were still turned out^ but the 
iiviiig tongues w^ere used to represent life. 

\t the beginning of the tenth century Rajasekhara of 
Kanau] wrote, among several plays very popular at the timCp 
a drama in Prakrit. He was not another Habt who wrote 
in Prakrit because he did not knovr Sanskrit. Rajasekhara 
knew' the sacred language thorouglily, and it w'as to prove 
his mastery of the Prakrits that he wTote his Karpurm- 
manjarl in a living language. The interest of the play lies 
in its very lively pictures of popular merrymakings. It'i his 
description of the Feast of the Swing, on which a girl mounts 
in honour of the goddess Gauri, he uses alliteration, repetitions, 
internal rhymes, etc,, in such a way as almost to give the 
impression of gentle swaying. He is a master of the harniouioiiS 
arid sounding line. But there is no action; he only makes 
allusions to it. and amuses himself by startling us witfi his 
twists of speech (vakrokti)^ which are practically riddles. 

Anandavardhana, a theorist of the ninth cctiturj^ quotes 
the Mahd-ndtctk<A^ the Great Drama ”, in which Kalidasa'a 
practice of mtrodudng stanzas into the dialogue is carried 
to extreme kngtlis- The Makd-ndiaka is nothing but a scries 
of stanzas and comes half-way betw^een drama and epic. 
Ascribed to the celebrated monkey Hanumat, Ramans 
friend, it returns to the epic narrative of the Rdmayajia* 
But it seems to be intended for a shadow-theatre. In that 
case the stanzas would be recited by a single speaker, as in 
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the popular spectacles* There was a legend about its author¬ 
ship, It was said that Valmiki feared that his RdmdyGna 
would be outshone by Hanumat^s dmma, and that Hatiumati 
who had carved his work on a rock, advised Valnnki to 
cast die rock into the $ca. Centuries went by* then the broken 
fragments were found and taken to King Bhoja (eleventh 
century), himself an author. It is unticcessory to say that die 
^lahd-ndtuka was probably written in Bhoja^s reign and 
perhaps at his suggest ion. 

At the solemn assemblies of the Bhaktas^ who worshipped 
Vishnu^ it was the custom to perform the mystery-play of 
the Gopdla-kili^hJtTidrikdt the jSIoonlight of the Herdsmen’s 
Games Its theme Ls the oneness of Krislma and Bad ha. 
She is the energy of her husband^ but really they arc 

one. This is the subject of the GUa-goviuda (see p. 290), 
One actor recited the poem in the w'ingi> and his words w'erc 
enactfid in mime on the stage. 

Another religious dramaj w^hieh is known all over India 
and has been the subject of much eomn^entary, is the Pdrvati- 
parit^aya, the Marrijige of Parvati The hero is Siva, who 
verv rarely appears in drama- Five nets without any action 
tell how" I^ma was burned by one glance from the third eye 
of Siva^ and how' at last Parvati got her husband. This 
slavish imitation of Kalidasa’s Kumara-sambbara (see p. 2T7) 
was for long attributed to Bana^ the court poet of Harshadeva. 
It is of much later date, probably of the fifteenth century, 
and was written by the " Second Bana 

The tradition of the afkgorical drama goes 1>ackt if not to 
Asvaghosha, at least to the Buddhist dramas in generaJ^ in 
which personified abstractions were brought on the stage. 
The most celebrated is the Frabodba-chandradatfa, the 
Rising of the Moon of (true) Knowledge ”, probably 
written in the first years of the twelfth century for a royal 
patron of letters. The author, at once an orthodox Vedantme 
and a Vishnuite^ effectively combats heresies with his 
undeniable gifts as a playwright and poet. 

The Bfmririhati-nirv^da^ or “ Disillusionment of Bhartri- 
hari a fifteenth-eentury wwk, is not allegorical but philoso¬ 
phical. It might be called “ The Strange Ending of a Mad 
Love In it we find Sivaite asceticism and Buddhbt 
renundation mingled. 
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THE DRAAL\ 

King Bhortiihari loves bb wife tenderly. She declara that 
she ooiSd not live witliaut him. To test her, he causes it to be 
reported timt he has been eaten by a tiger while himting. His 
wife folb dead at the news. In despaJrp the King wishes to mount 
on to the pyre to be burned with his wife's IxKly* A Ypgi arrives 
and by hi^ aneedotes persuades the King that nothing is of valw 
save feniicteiatiDn. lii consequence the King loses all interest in 
hh wife, even when she is restored to life by the ascetic, Tbe poor 
Queen brings her ehiJdp bul the love of rhf fiather ia a$ dead as that 
of tbe liusbknd. 


VI 

FitBCE 

The masses needed the theatre as much its the select few 
and if nothing or almost nothing has come down to us of tbe 
works intended for the peopki it is because they were not 
considered worthy of preservation. Yet the court did not 
disdain the rather shallow gaiety and humour of the farce. 
It found it in the bhana^ a monologue, end in the prabasanot 
or farcical comedy^ 

Works of this type chiefly developed the characters of 
the viia and the They became principal instead 

of incidental parts. The vita^ who appears quite rarely in 
the ndfotn, is the usual hero of the bkdna^ in which he mimes 
and relates his exploits or his conversations with other 
people* He has literary culture and a complete knowledge 
of the courtesan. The bhd^ and the prahasana take for 
their heroes debauchees, libertines^ and vagrants, and for 
their subjects the vilest actions and the most scandalous 
intrigues^ The world which they paint is doubtless only 
a conventional caricature, but the exaggeratians of oddity 
and vice are on the whole less far removed from real life than 
are the pictures of idea! virtues » * . They constantly 
verged on true comedy without ever touching it 

A £Adi[ia of the fifteenth century, the 

** Ornament of the God of Love by Vamana Bhatta Baaat 
the author of the ParviUt-parinaifa^ is summarized by 
Wintemitz as follows.* 

The mtiT i of pkasure {vitaj whom Sylvain L^vi eafla tbe hfl 
€iprii), after n night of g^ty» having saluted the sun in choice 
vciBCp strotb in the hormta^ quarter. He meets whoreSt bawds, 

* pjp^ iss-fl. 

* OCXJCXXVin, Ui* p. = 60 . 
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parasites, ckiwtis, luruj bo on, chats wttb thcnl more or liw witUlyr 
and talced the words oat of their For Instance : ** But wlio 

is that^ tile ^rl in the belvedere of that palace ? With her eyes she 
follows lier iovcTp whom her old mothcf bos just drf%'en out of the 
hoiLsc. Why, it is Vosantika, Madha^d^s daughter I ” (Approoehing) 
“ Little Vasontika, what are you doing there, on that high teiroce f 
Vou say that you are adreiring the spring-tirnf verdure of the grove 
from aloft ? ^ He laughs and quotes a vcf« which proves tliat he 
has not believed her for a reomentp The street seethes with life. 
Dondng’girU go to the theatre. The mfu goes tn^ admires the grace 
of the artistes, and does tiot fail lo raohe dedorations of love^ An 
aid harlot nma to the law-court to complain agaiiiM a yoimg man 
who ha-a married her dnughtof for six rnanths but has not paid her 
the money he owes. WV al^ see a isock-flgllt, a hght between itunsp 
mid ^ athletic contest. 

The Hindus, iucapuble of creation in sober, straight lines, 
excelled m the observation of detaiL It is for the reader or 
spectator to reeonstmet the general plan of the work in bis 
imagination^ 


CHAPTER V 


N A &R ATIVE LitERATU RE 
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rOLK-TALE AND FABLE 



S the Giia-gmdnd^^ a work on the border-hne of Ijmc 


^ poetiy and drama, led us to speak of the drama, so the 
lDd^u^ dramOf which is essentially lyric and narrative* leads 
us on to the form for which the Indian spirit has shown the 
greatest aptitude, narrative literature. We have seen the 
heroes of the Mahdbhdraia diverting themselves in their distress 
by listening to fables and stories^ In discussing Buddhist 
hterature T have mentioned the avadun^ and the Garland 
of Jatakas Let us remember that at an early date India 

possessed the largest collection of stories m existence* the 
Jatakas. 

The Jatakas were writterx in prose, often interspersed with 
stanzas (gJ/Ad), The Palt of this ‘Verse is older than that of 
the prose, which seems to serve as an e?cplanation« Sometimes, 
however* there is no connection between the verse and the 
story. Only the verse stanzas w-ere admitted into the Buddhist 
canon. The prose is merely a commentary added later, 
after the constitution of the canon. 

The collection, containing over five hundred tales, was 
translated from Pali into Cingalese at an imeertain date* no 
doubt shortly after Buddhism had spread to Ceylon- The 
gdikds vrerc not translated, and w*c stiU have them in the old 
original Paii. In the fifth century* or somewhat later, the 
stories were translated back from Cingalese into Pali, and 
this is the Jataka whieb wc know to-day.^ 

* TmnsluUd und^f tht dlrt^cUon of JL B. CoweO, Dubbrkl^K 1S05-1903* 
And into Oeinmo bv JuliuB Dutoit, Lcipxi|CR 1^20. Fot Frcqcn trRitsbiLtJoiV* 

L&on F«rf Dxtidcfi on the Jaukofi la Jmitn- IkPS, 

rtuidiLmcntAl cditieTi \b V. Fausbolip Tht Jataka taf^ier idiA it* Com- 
bein^ ToIps of ih* Aiticnor ^rihm of Buddha, 1-vU (index liv 

Diuei Andenea), Loadoo, 1577-1807. 
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They are popular literature—if not created^ at least 
adopted by the people^ But some of the stories bear the 
mark of coftseiou^ b terary workmanship. They have de$ceAded 
into the popular domain^ like the Sledueval romance^ 
which was originally intended for the upper classes. Thus the 
Jatakas are hybrid works in their evolution and hybrid also 
in their foundation^ for they consist of two chief elements^ 
tales and fables^ 

The origin of fables has long been discussed^ Some 
scholars said that they had their birth in Greece ^ others^ 
perhaps with more effective arguments, attributed them to 
India. Rceiprocal Lnfluenees and exchanges oecurred. India 
seems to have given more than it took^ Theodor Benfcy, 
whose translation of the PitfkhaUxnira ^ was the foundation 
of comparative literature, maintained that the tale and the 
anecdote were purely Indian^ whereas the fable came from 
Greece. He also recognized the part played by the Buddhists 
in propagatkig this literature. To^iay discussion would be 
idle, for no one any longer seeks to find the birth-place of 
all tales and fables in one country.” Only there are peoples 
with greater inventive faculty^ while others are more expert 
in literature. The lively imagination of the Indian, fostered 
by on inactive life and a climate which encouraged rest and 
meditationp the hordes of pilgrims, ascetIi:!!Sk and beggars 
who attracted custom by telling marveUous or amusing 
stories, and lastly the behef, fundamentat In India while 
fairly common elsewhere, that the beasts are not a different 
world from our^tves^ all prepared a soil in which both tales 
and fables sprang up in abundance. The FancAa/anirat the 
“ Five Threads " or “ Books ” on politics and the art of 
government* has not come down to us in its original form. 
It is composed of remnants of a Tanirdkhydyik^ or CoUco^ 
tion of Little Tales and various other elements* traces of 
which arc prcsert'cd in the Kasluruiri, Nepalese, and Southern 
Indian versions. The Panchaiantra which Europe lcnow$ in 
editions^ and translations b a late work* reconstructed on 
the lost ancient original and probably a good deal different 

t Ld™g* 1S51J. 

^ E. UiuiiiiirkK £luik3 foikknit^eo^. EuhtKhts Mif migrotiom tks nniit 
jMirpiiijifirft d paint d£ depari^ PadA, 

* Eil+ by' P* ICvdhoTn imd C. Buhk?„ Bombuy^ Samkfit Scria^, iii, V. 
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from it- The researches of JoKanncs Hcrtel ^ and the attempt 
of F. Edgerton to construct the original text justify one in 
coneludlng that it was a hand-book of politics 
for the teaching of young princes- 

The Tantrdkhydyik^ seems to belong to the age of the 
Guptas * and to have come originally from Kashmir!^ which 
is supposed, according to R. O. Fmnbe^® to be ttie birthplace 
of S^skrit itself- The unknown author of the oollectioa 
had not only the language but the style of the kdoya^ but, 
being a man of taste, he did not consider it suited to the little 
stories which he told quite simply^ but not without wit and 
delicate irony^ He used old and in part popular materials, 
but by polishing and transforming them he gave them the 
air of a personal creation* One cannot say whether the fashion 
in which the tales boxed one within another is his 
invent!on ; wc find the same thing in the Arabian Nights^ 
a work which betrays Indian influence, if tiot origin. In the 
course of conversation^ a speaker quotes a proverb in verse 
in this way: If you did thus^ you would be like the ass 

in the barley-fielcL^* " How so I asks the other. “ Hear 
then/" says the first, and he tells his story'* Very often 
a ebameter m that story does the same thing, and another 
story is started* Gradually they get back to the first. 

There are stories showing how one shoiilil acquire friends, 
for even the weak are strong w^hen united, and how war is 
w'aged, and how one can deceive or be deceived, and how it 
is a mistake to judge hastily. 

A story added later, but full of humour, is that of Vishnu 
and the weaver- 

A poor weaver snw a prmcK$ii imd fell skk of leva His Imnd 
the c«^wrtght nuulc tuen a Canuia of wood, the Canida being the 
mythical eagie oa which Vishnu rides. The weaver went up on his 
wooden eaglei wtariiig the aitn'hutes of Vishnu, and entered the 
giii^i apcuitiiients. She fully believed that it wua Vishnu, and* 
jieldiD^ to his entrentieE, she made a Gaudliarv'a nmrrm^ with 
hini. To her parents* at Qret furious und then tnarveUing,, she 
flzmouneed that they had Yiahnu for a son-id'-law. At night they 
saw him come down from the sky on hia eagle, bearing the disk, 
the epoch, HTif^ the other signs of his power, but they dared not speak 

^ TdritrdJtAu^yiJta^ tniiislated Into Gcnniui with intiodiijctiDB and ciotd 
by Hcrtel t^ipzig and Berlin^ 1000 | ed- by J* Hcrtcl, Bcdm, I&IO-; the 
£*aAchaiimiTa tran^trd into Engiiih, Triel^Dopoli, 18^* 

< CClJULXVl, p- LOS, [iOndon^ 10S7« 

’ Piiii und S^mkrii, Berlin. 10^* 
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ita hiiDj for a god doc* not fs-ufter the upproai^ of mortala. Ftoad 
^uch a BOB^in low, the Ring provoked his neighbotuis to war. 
ProsenUy his capital besieged, and disaster stared him Iti the 
ftice. The supped Vishnu calmed the feaia of the princess apd 
prepared to fling iumscir into the fray next nwrtiing, for he had no 
longer an>i:liing to Jose and it was better to die as a hero. JCow 
the re^ Vbhnu was eitibapaseed ^ either men would see the god 
vanquished or he must aid the impostor. He chose the latter 
course^ and the weaver was victorious. 


One cannot quote even the most amusing stories. There 
is the iittle hare who outwitted the Jion or the elephant. 
There is the mouse who was timied into a maiden and had 
to choose a husband; in every one she found some drawback 

in the sun, in the cloud, in the 'wind, and in the mountain— 
the rat alone seemed perfect, and him she chose. Everything 
that irony and malice can invent is in them. 

^ ideal of the T'dntrdtLhydyifio and the JPodeholantro 

is the average man, a good householder and a good father. 
Hospitality and loyalty to his friends are his chief virtues. 
The duties of a king are very clear—he must fight bravely 
and give up his life for his subjects. At all times he must 
protect the innocent and rule the laud with the help of wise 
ministers^ 

At a very early date the Panchalantra made its way into 
the literature of the world. A north-western version was 
translated into Pehlevi ^ in the sixth century bj' a Persian 
physican named Burzoe at the order of his master, King 
Ch^oes Anushirvan. Prom this translation, the te.\t of 
which is lost, a new translation was made into Syriac about 
5T0 under the title of Kalilag and Dami}{i^, from the names of 
two jackals, Karataka and Damanaka. An Arabic version, 
amplified, was made in the eighth century under the title of 
Kalild and Dimna, and it was this that served as the basis 
of the European and other translations. In 1810 Silvcstre 
de Sacy translated it into French.* 

But this work was known to Europe much earlier. In the 
eleventh century it appeared in Greek and was translated 
from that into Latin, Italian, German, and other languages. 
In the twelfth century there was a good version in Hebrew, 


' A which may be called Midd]« Pmiui, in reUtJon to Oiil EVnion 

And on th* OM ude Bod modem Petiiiin <jn the other 

1885,*^“*'^ troiBktlon of K^slUa and Dimna, by Keith-F 4 Uwwir, Caaibiiitgc, 
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which was translated into Latin in the thirteenth as Liber 
KalUae et Diinnoe^ dtreebmum uikte humanue,^ for it was 
generally regm-ded as the most perfect mariiml of practical 
morality and wisdom- Another Hebrew^ version of the 
thirteeiitli centurj^ was translated into French in 1&44 by 
David Sahid and Caulmin as Liire des tumieres^ ou fa emduiie 
de$ and a Turkish translation of the Persian work* 

dedicated to the Sultan Soliman 1 (sbtteenth eentury), 
was translated into French by Galland and Cardonne at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century- From French it 
has been translated into hlalay^ 

La Fontaine says in an rntroduction to the second edition 
of his Fables^ in TOTS* that he owes several of them to the 
** Indian sage Pilpay^ but by his time almost all the subjects 
already bore the stamp of the European mind. 

At this day the fables and tales of the aneient Tantrokkyd- 
yika have sunk so deep into Western literature that only an 
expert can identify them in the Jabliav:c or in the Ggsta 
Ramoneninu A curious instance of the w^ay in w^hich an 
Indian story may be disginsed in an European folk-legend 
is given by Wintemitz** who has showm^ beneath the Welsh 
story of Gelcrt, the Indian fable of the faithful mongoose 
killed in error. The Gipsies, who came from India and spread 
over Europe, may have carried tales to very distant regions. 
The Mongols* in their advance on Russia and Poland, may 
have brought some Buddhist stories with them, although 
their raids in Central Europe were of short duration* Lastlyp. 
Arab and Greek mcrehants, and above all Byzantine popular 
literature, carried ideas from East to West and from West 
to East^ Persia has always played a ver>' great part in the 
propagation of ideas; without it we should never have 
known the P^^chaiantra^ 

On the north-western version of the Panehalrnitra 1$ based 
the collection entitled //ffcrpadeiijj Useful Teaching*^ which 
has the same didactic object. Its author* Narayana, probably 
a Bengali* was initiated into the Tantrie cultp In one of the 

^ The Iltbrvw ami LaUu ItuiMljitmtii ft-ciit trimilaicfli Into Prcnclj by 
J* D<?peiil)riur^ in ISSi. 

" WTT.TTirvm iii, p. 305 . 

■ TrorBOated intij Fimch by L. Luigl^ Fans, ITfiO f bito Erwlish by 
Fiwtt. 
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first stories we read that young girls hod to be offered in 
sacrifice to the goddess Gauri (cf. Mah^-Madhtn^a, above, 
p* 318). Sacrifiices of this kind are never mentioned in the 
ancient texts. Thereforethia story, if not the 'whole lUtopadeda, 
is of the time when the Tantra sect hod spread to Bengal 
and had already acquired some importance. We have a 
manuscript of this work dating from the fourteenth century. 

II 

TILE LtTERABT STORV 

Tht Brihat'kaihd,'^ Kalhd~iarit~tagara, and Sukasaptaii 

The great epics were the two chief resrnifoitsi on which 
'writers never wearied of drawing. But there were others 
of less importance. One was the cycle of King Udayana, 
narrated by Cunadhya. 

When did he live ? Wc cannot say. A verse in the Me^ha- 
duta (see above) says that the old men of the city of Avanti 
loved to tell the story of King Udayana. The commentators 
suppose that this remark refers to the Brikai-kaihdt the 
” Great Romance ” of Gunadhya about the King. In that 
case the author would be much earlier than Kalidasa. If, too, 
as is probable, Bhasa (sec above, p. 302) took the theme 
of his play Svapna-VasavadatUi from the Bnhat'kathd, the 
“ Great Romance " would be earlier than the third century. 
A fairly late tradition, only mentioned in the eleventh 
century, makes this mysterious Gunadhya, of 'whom the 
romance'writers D andin , Subandhu, and Bana speak with 
such respect, the minister of a King Satavahana, But there 
'was a whole dynasty of Satavahanas ; we know of one of 
them, Hala, who wrote the It is therefore useless 

to try to place Gunadhya in the Andhra country in order 
to have more exact information. The geography of his work, 
if it has any, rather suggests a northern district. 

To crown our misfortune, the work itself is lost. We only 
have minnte fragments, a few verses inserted in the Prakrit 

1 Felbt Uw^U:, j&Hwf «rf GuttdeU^ ti Lt HrhalkalliA, Paris, IMS j Lflj v, 
^iikpwifci, ikr Mti dm PoMotoUra in Kianmultm Hrhclltammm- 

J«1, latiod., bnrt, tnud., and noUa, Leipsig, 1803 { Y. S. 3tM)-cr. Slvdin 

a&9uf iiu K^lMiarittiSgata. 
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grammar of Hcmachandra. We only know that it was wntteji 
in the Pai$achi language, the language of the dctnons accord* 
ing to the theorist Dandin ; more probably in some Praknt 
dialect not knoi^m from other works of literature, perhaps 
of the Vindhya region, according to A. B. Keith,’ or of 
Kashmir, according to Grierson.* We have already seen that 
the period about the begrinning of our era was marked by great 
activity in the Prakrit tongues, and Sylvain Ldvi tells us * 
that an inscription (unfortunately of the ninth century) 
calls Gunadhya the friend of the Prakrit language. In any 
case, what we know of tlie Brihat-kathd shows clearly that 
it was intended for the cultured few. 

Three principal works, not to mention the less important, 
owe their origin to Gunadhya and are transformations of 
his Paisachi work into Sanskrit. 

Of the Nepalese recension of the Byiftai-AalAn there is an 
abridgement in verse, the Bfihai’kaihd-sioka-satpgraiut * of 
Buddhasvamin, who is supposed to have lived in the eighth 
or ninth century. The fifth book {sorgo) of the Sloka-samgraha 
mentions the Greeks os clever craftsmen and artists, gives 
scenes of their life, and speaks of flying-machines made by 
the lonians- Is this a reflection of the artistic age of 
Candhara ? * It is a further proof that the original of the 
Brihai-kaihd belonged to the north-west and to the first 
centuries after Christ, the place and age in which Hellenic 
art and culture made their influence keenly felt in India. 
The scenes of the life of the hetairai and the descriptions of 
their quarter and of the palace of the fair Kalingasena in 
the tenth book find an echo in the LiiHe Clay Cart (sec p, 305) 
and the ^rijigara-bhushana. 

The Kashmir version of the Brihat-katha was used by 
Kshemendra and Somadeva, both of the eleventh century. 
The former has left a work in verse which his mannered 
style and extreme concision make extremely hard to read, 
Brikol-kalha-manjaii, the “ Bouquet of the Great Romance ”, 
full of erotic passages. The latter, whose style is simple and 

^ CCIZZXVI^ Snid pw OQ. 

* in IruHan 1901- 

■ In XY, isajs, ^ ^ ^ 

* CL Livh in €. R de de* iiucr* ft lapO, 

^ On tlic Gntcfl-lmliaii urt flf Gatidhiuft, cf. A* L*Ari grtta^ 

boudiOiiquc dii Piyia» lOOiSi nad below^ part iv.. 
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has written what is almost a masterpiece,, the 
Kathd-sarU-sdgura.^ 

It is indeed an “ Ocean of Risers of Tales ”, with its 
three hundred and fifty episodic narratives very loosely 
connected to the main story which forms their framework. 
One finds everything in it. Tales of marvels* novelette^ 
stories of sailors, brigands, and thieves, picaresejne novelsp 
love-stories, myths, and legends^ a great part of the 
Parichatantra, and an independent series of “ Tale^ of the 
\ampirie^^ arc jumbled together and between them make 
a huge novel of manners which gives us a view of the rcaJ 
life of India. But of what period ? Of two or three different 
periods—that of Gunadhya, the earliest, then the very long 
period during which his work was sw^elled by additioria, 
and lastly a time not far from that of the composition of 
the Kaiha-s^trit-sagarii. 

The narrative which forms the framework, or rather fails 
to do so, for it is lost in the mass of stories piled on to it, 
begins by having for its hero Udayann, King of the Vatsas 
in Northern India. 

He niarries Vasavodatta, and iifYerurtLrds Padma^'att, oe we 
lna»w from drama. *rhc tw* mania^ an? describ^ as an 

intiydiarUon to the stijiy of Ntara^^anodatta, Utiavwui'a mo. 
He iff bora witJi the thirty-two aitspleioiLs oiarkri of the chakraj^mtin ; 
this ntrims that if he leaves the wtiHd he wiU become a Buddha^ 
and if he udheirs to the f^alur Jife he will be an empercr. After 
fl life of adventure, in the murse of which he Tusra hts belov^ and 
wins her back, he becomes King of the Aldyadharas. the Benu-divine 
inha!>itniitB of the Hu]ialAya+ 

His adventures with bis bcltothed (the fourteenth book 
of the Kaiha-sarit-sagara) recall the abduction of Sita in the 
Sdmdyana. The minister needed to bring things to a happy 
concliuion is here called Comukha, and he displays the 
qualities which Bhasa, borrowing from the Bjihat-kathd, 
gave to ^ augandharayana. The heroine has her ooun terpart 
in the \ asantasena of the Littlt Clui/ Cot^, being a courtesan 
(in this case only a prospective one} who wishes to ctnancipate 
herself from her trade. 

The whole story is divided into a hundred and twenty- 
four “w'aves” (farumga), or. like Gunadhya's work, into 

' Eiiybdit^liilitm fayTawney, 4 vdli., CuleuHi, ]8S0, )a84 f aew rf.. 
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eighteen books^ fifteen of which are authentic. Of the remaiii- 
ing three, the sixteenth tells of the death of Udaynna and his 
wives, who decide that it is time to go to bcaven^^ and kill 
themselves. The last two books give some legends. Somadcva 
is a bom story-teller. He shapes the i^ough stones of popular 
literature into gems sparkUng with gaiety. 

Among the people wJiom he descriltra are the fool who, being 
hungry, h^ eaten seven cokes and mates that lie had with 

the seventh ; another who, tmvi ng been told to guard the front door, 
puts it on his Imck urtd goes off to the theatre with H j and the three 
fastidious piersons of whom tlic first cfuinot eat rice because he 
perceives Uic taste of everything which Its roota have drawn from 
tlie ground, the second complains tluit his girl smells of the goat's 
milk on whkh she was fed os a baby, and the third cannot sleep 
because there is a Imir under his seven mattresses. 

Thieves were always severely punished in India. But 
their cunning is admired. It Is the same with the ivortldess 
man who has risen to high office; we laugh at his tricks 
Of id jeer at his dupes. Kings and even gods are outwitted by 
rogues, and their difficulties are a source of fun. 

The mtjst amusing anecdotes deal with feminine frailty. 

The miraculous cJcpliaut of a king has been hurt by a fall. 
A voice from heaven announces that it wlU rise wiiea it is 

touched by a chasti! wonien. The ladies of the zenana and thw of 
the city, to the niiniber of eighty thousaadt puss before the elephant, 
vrithout producing any effect whatever. At lost a poor ^civant^ 
ugly and dirty, performs the tnlraele. 

Other stories are in honour of the tender* faithful wife. 
An old couple recall their past lives and see themedve$ always 
united—an Indian Phitemon and Baucis. But as a rule the 
woman and the ascetk are objects of satire. 

^Vhile Gunadhya sometimes follows Buddhism, Somadeva 
is decidedly a Sivaite and a worshipper of Durga. He describes 
the bloody orgies performed m her honour. The half^savage 
Bhib conduct man-hunts in order to supply their goddess 
with regular victims, and magical riles are perform^ with 
blood and entrails. The cult of the “ Mothers and the 
activities of witches are painted In lively colours. We see 
women and girls praying m the temple of the phallus 
Siva floats above aU, and the author even makes him receive 

* Ttiere 'ha nclhing obscene about thid eull. See A. Butth, RriigtmtM dc 
ritidc \n TTT vqI. lt| Pjiris^ 11>1‘4. 
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worship from a bodhisaitva^ Jimutavahavia. Harsha (see above, 
p. SlSJ does the same thing in his N^dnanda. For the life 
of the middle classes the Ka0id'SarU^sdgara is an invaluable 
source of infonnalion. 

Within this collection is a sm^aUer collection entitled the 
Vctdla^paddinviviJatikd^ the “ Twenty-five Tales of the 
Vampire by an unknown author of unknown date. The 
versification is simple, the foundatiem is Tantric, and the whole 
seems to be intended as an exercise in posing riddles. 

Kver>' day a Yogi bought to King Vikramfljtena a fruit, whtcb, 
acoordiag to the custom, tJie King hoacted to tdB trejisiirrr. But 
one day the tame mo^ey tsit the fruit, and out M\ a pric^li^ jewel. 
Honour ohliged the King lo return the Vogi an equal Mtvice. He 
therefore agreed to go by night In the biimurg-gmund, and at the 
bidding of the Yogi—it is a vpy striking scene—-he bmught him 
the of a hanged man, which he had lo seek at a certalii place 
and in a certain maimerK According to Brnhimmic idCfiSp to touch 
a corp^ was the worst deJlIemctit, and bumltig^gmuDds were the 
scene of detuoniacaJ orgies. The King, true to hii proudse, took 
the corpK over his sIrouMer. Hicti the ^'ampire wlddii dweJt in the 
body said, ** O King, the mad h long. To be^Ue the way, hear this 
stonp^ ”—and so the HRfl story begins. It cads with a point of cosuMiy 
which the Kii^ must settle under of a emse. Hardly has he 
given his pplnion, when the corpse is again haaglng on its tree, the 
King miisst agaia detach it and place it on his shoulder amtd the 
fiendish laughter of the and again the ^ampirE sa vs, ** O King, 

the road is long,** and so on. 

Some of these talcs are cruel and relentless in their point- 

ing of human perfidy, otbere are amusing and \vttty, 

■For esample, the daughter of a Brahman was asked tn truirtiage' 
by three suitors. While her father was puzzled which to dmo^ 
she stepped on a blaek Jinnke and fell djeod. >Viteh-dnetota came to 
revive her and, after many incantations, dcelarcd thot, having been 
bitten by a black snnke, &h* was indeed dead. Her funeral 
cemnooies were performed, and of the three lovcK one 

efinibed on to the pj re by her side, another cstahlLsbed himself as 
a Yogi on the place where her osbes were, and the third took to 
watering aa a mendit^t monk (pmerd/aka). He happened to 
go into house of a Brahman, and was horriOed to see the mother, 
angry with her chUd, which would not leave her In peace t* do 
her eoQyng, throw it into the fire. He refused to take food in the 
house, but the Braiiman caknecl his semplefi by taking a Wh and 
rending a monfro^ or spell, whexeupon the child rose, Mted os if 
be iwd slept. At night the young monk stole the book and ran to 
the hiiimng ground. He read the spdJ, and hu beloved r™?, Uvins, 
and with her tjie suitor who had been burned with her. The Yoci 
was there too, and there they were, all three, again clamiing 
lady. Who should have bu f 
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The King answered: Tbe nma who reaDimated her is her father, 
bccaU5ii bs^ gave hef JIfe* He who wbs relnni with ber Is thereby 
her brother. Only the man who dM nothing at aM^ the Yogi, can 
her husband. 

A probleiu which the Ring cannot soivc is that of the relation¬ 
ship between the children and gmndchJJdren of a mother married 
by her son and of her daughter married by her thtJien 

But the v'ampiie, who la Siva himself, satisfied with the Kuig's 
constancy, revt^ to hito tJie oil ioLcotkias of the Yogi, who 
whiles to kil] the King with the aM of the demona nnd^ by doing 
magic with his body, to obtain oecuH power* The King sUyE the 
Yogi and gets the magic power for hiniself, and the Tales of the 
Vampire ** end. 

Many of the stories in this work appear in other literatures^ 
without it being possible to determine their origin or line 
of descent. ’Western motives are to be found in it. One such 
is the story of the Trojan Horse, w^hieh occurs three times 
in Indian literature, in plays or tales, with the local difference 
that the animal h an elephant* 

Needless to say, the Kathd-^arit-mgara was likewise much 
imitated. The manner in which the stories in it are boxed one 
in another is simpler, but less natural, than in the PaUckfitanir^ 
in which they are introduced according to the sense and serve 
to prove an argument. 

The ‘"Seventy Tales of the Parrot'', ^iika-saptaii^^ is 
a work of the same type, but not of the same value, as the 
Kaihd-sant-sdgara. 

A yoimg merehont, bemg obliged to go on a bminesa journey, 
leaves hia wife iti the keeping of two parcota, wbleh are rraJJy two 
Gondharvaa which have been compell^ to live in this fonn artiong 
oien fat a certain time. On the hret day the wife niDumB 

her absent husband i on the second she is bored; and on the 
third s1)e eomplaimi to her friends. On tbdr advice the accepts on 
assignation, and adorns her^lf to go to it. The hen parrot 
reproaches her, and nearly bos licr ne^ wniog for it^ The cock, 
on tlsc other hand, approves of the womaa^s purpose, but warns 
her t^t if she is caught will have to extricate herself tike a 
certain woiriiar , whose story he proceeds to relate. It is on intensely 
pelting sloiy ^ mid the wife pots off her meeting tUJ the nest day 
in order to hear the end. But the parmt docs not teU the ec^ 
until the fbUowUig evening, and at once begins another story. Tlie 
ajs^fgontion is put off from evening to evening, and after sc^'cnty 
evenings have been spent in hearing stories of the faithlessness of 
women, which h reprehensible, of that of jaeo, which is pardonahte^ 
of harlots, thieves, bogus oaoetiesr and other kmds of ro^ue, the 
husband returns from his journey and nfl is welL 

^ Kichnrd Schmidt, ^uki^apiadt fcrfnt cd. and tnuu.^ Kiel. 

ISW ^ DrifalKiv, cd+ and tram*, Shittgait, IfiM* 
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Pornographic and obscene stories are found side by side 
with others, subtle and ironic, which, it is true, are consider^ 
ably fewer. On the whole, it is “ a very mediocre coileetioii, 
interesting only for the great extent to which it spread outside 
India For this work, the author of which is unknown, 
is one of those which has been most widely read and 
translated. It was through Persian translations, the first 
of which, the Tudndma, is of the fourteenth ccjilury, that 
the *■ Tales of the Parrot ” entered the literature of the world. 
Europe was particularly taken by one story of an ordeal 
by fire imposed on a young w oman, the theme of Tr^am 
and Yseult 

We shall never be able to say how much India gave and 
how much it took. The story of Sindbad the Sailor seems, 
OD the evidence of the Arab historian llas'udi (tenth century), 
to \k of Indian origin. It begins just like the Padchaintiira. 
A king entrusts his sons to a wise man, who promises to wntt'c 
them learned at the end of six months. Who knows how many 
Indian elements there are in the Story of tbo Seven Si^ea 
(Vmers) ? The construction of the Arabian Nights is entirely 
Indian. It is said that the prototype of the containing 
narrative is to be found in a Jain commentary,* and that the 
cliicf elements in the collection are Indian subjects.* 

We should also mention the ” Thirty-two Tales of the 
Throne ”, the “ Thirty-two Talcs of Mendicant Monks ”, 
and the “ Ocean of Tales They differ greatly in age, and 
also in value. The period round about the fourteenth century 
was favourable to the output of such works, which w'ere 
produced to satiety. India, adapted to Mussulman rule 
and divided into small states, lived shorn of her ancient 
glory. The great men of her history were made the subject 
of talcs without a shade of truth. Writers found a 
cantankerous pleasure in telling the great ones of the earth 
what they thought about them. 


« 44^ Ilf, tOVUm 
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niaJdn^ hiniBelf ricfip and calk tlie t fak f to hiui. The latter prepares 
the grDUPd for and then says that a bower come to do 

hk part. A thief^ be s&ys^ caiu^ot sow gold^ for bk Lmde is to steal 
it; 50 n tnan who has ficv'cr stolen k needed. Such a nmti k not 
to be found, tbe Kin^ himself is not blumelr^r tlie tJilef k 
pardoned. 


III 

THE HOMANCX 

DfinJirit StiAcHdAu, and Bana^ 

E.xcept that they are written in prose, the Indian romances 
have the qualities and defects of the pMtry of the Kdvym, 
There is the same superabundanee of descriptjonSp far¬ 
fetched images, unexpected similes^ puns^ and long compound 
words which demand sustained attention from the reader 
and, when tlie sentence cnds» give him the pleasure of having 
solved a problem. The subject is usiudly taken from folk’- 
tales^ fairy-tales^ and other works of imagination^ This 
nucleus oflict ion is wrapped in amass of details taken from life. 
So, although the plot is improbable, the romance brings 
before our eyes scenes which are at once picturesque and real. 
Wliat distinguishes it from the tale is its fimshetl form. The 
construction is the same as that of the collections of tales— 
episodic stories contained in a connecting narrative. 

The most famous romance-writer of India is Dandin (seventh 
century), the learned exponent of poetic theory and author 
of the Kdvyd-darda, the Mirror of the Art of Poetry ”* 
Maintaining that verse is not a necessary attribute of poetry 
and that it sometimes clothes the prosiest ideas, he u^^s prose 
in hb poetic work^ the Da^akumdra-eharitn^^ the Adventures 
of Ten Princes ”, written in the ” style of Vidarbha (Berar), 
In Dandin's time dilTerent regions had their own poetic 
st>de. That of Vidarbha aimed at the ten chief conditions of 
beauty^ which include the use of compoimds^ but also clarity. 
rh>i:hm, sweetness of sound, and pleasantly surprising 
metaphors. The style of Gauda in Bengal was suited to lofty 
subjects, and set out to render their majesty by complicated 
turns of phrase and very long compounds. Dandiii avoids 
this style j that of \’idarbha, embellished with ornaments 

* Tionaktcd into Gennon by J. MeycT» t^ipxig, 
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suits tlie easy narrative of his picaresque 
romances. The adventure of each of the ten princes is a 
romance, fuJJ of ruses, nn Indian Gif Bias. As a ronmnee 
of manners, the DasakurnSra-charita is of the highest interest. 
We witness the daily life of a king, with its duties and its 
advantages. The latter are oomparatively few; boredom 
and fear seem to be royal prerogatives, A princess plajTi at 
ball in honour of the goddess, and the game is a prelude to 
the choice of a husband. This trace of an old non-ilryan 
custom is of great importanoe to folklore. Popular festivities 
are given in detail, Drama and farce have sometimes taken 
scenes from Dandin (e,g. the Liale Clay Cart). Never has 
the undcrn'Orld of a city been better painted, 

Dandin is an enemy of all hypocrisy. The frankness of his 
heroes always borders on cynicism, if not on tack of conscience, 
fundamental non-morality. One of them orders a town to 
be looted. It is full of old sklfidints, he says, who are too 
fond of their money, and they must be shown that tiie goods 
of this world are perishable. Besides, the proceeds of the 
pillage will enable him to restore the fortunes of a poor man 
who has been ruined by a courtesan. 

Another commends on adultery by which poor parents 
have been rescued from poverty. liVhat is called crime may 
have the religious merit of a good deed. Lovc-scenes are especial 
favourites with the author. The incident of Prince Pramati 
falling asleep in the forest and transported to the bed of 
Princess Navamalika is of great delicacy. On another 
occasion Dandin creates for himself cictreme dlfEcultlcs of 
language, as we have already seen, for a lover whom his girl 
has bitten on the lips cannot pronounce labials, and the 
author performs the most remarkable t&urs de force to avoid 
them. As a master of Sanskrit be is incomparable. The sweet¬ 
ness and musical harmony of his style have never been 
equalled. 

While Dandin's painting of reality is intensely Interesting, 
the adventures of his heroes leave us cold. There are too many 
morvek. The gods take charge of the heroes as soon as real 
danger threatens them, and fate {karman) has predetermined 
everything. We know that all will end well, and are merely 
amused where we should like to be moved. 

The work is divided into chapters entitled “ Sighs " or 
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Breaths It was left iinfinjshed^ or else it 

has been mutilated^ more probably the fonner. Instead of 
ten romances we have severij and the beginning is by another 
hand.' In this respect Dandin^s work has been as unfortunate 
as the the Raghu-vaima^ and other works, 

Subandhu, the author of a much admired romance* 
Vdsavadalid^ gives us talking birds, enchanted horses* and 
such like, and plunge us into the Gauda style, with its 
interminable compounds, puns piled on puns, and too clever 
sunites. His work is untranslatable and barely readable. 
One must be very well up in the philosophte and religious 
controversies of the seventh and eighth centuries, in the 
various and in alaiuAuim, to have an idea of the 

pleasure which a learned and cultivated Hindu derives from 
this laborious reading. 

The subject of the book is as follows i — 

A princ?e sees on unknown prinIn a drenm and in love 
with her. She do^ likewise. The ooDveraatiou of two parrats 
wldcii the prince overhears cue night tcUs Mm of her love. With 
the aid of the JdndJy birds the lovers ore abte to meet, imd on the 
night before the princess is to Euany the ndeT of the Vidyadbnms 
at the King's oonimand they fkc oai a hoese^ After v^tous 

adventures, Vosavadatta is turned into stone, but the touch of the 
prince restciTO her to life, as hi the 

The interest lies in the descriptions—those of the beauty 
of the princess^ which are too frank for our taste or too 
complicated {she is rakiap^ Uke a gramnuir-book* her 
feet being painted with red lacquer as the sections of the 
grammar are marked with red lines); and those of nature, 
such as that in which the lion of the dawn has clawed the 
elephant of night so that the rising sun is blood-coloured. 

There are yet two other works of the seventh century 
which are still famous* the Harsha-€harit€i and ITddaintaR. 

Harsha has already been mentioned m connection with 
his plays. Ilis court poet, Oana* wrote a romantic biography 
of his sovereign, the Harsha-charita, which is a panegyric 
in prose with occasional passages in verse* Religious 
ceremonies take up a considerable place« and Baim* a pious 
Brahman, does not lack opportunity to describe them m 
detail. Yet another quality makes him useful; he likes to 

* A. Gawromlci, SptoeMichc Unimuchun^n. tNe AfitchaktiiikA und 
das i>afaJtumdfGU'finb]4 1^, 
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talk about himself, and bo we csan FcconBtjnict the life of 
a man of letters of the time. 

The extravagant praise of the King, of his outward man 
and his talents, hardly interests us, except that it is written 
in a choice and careful style. Sana, who is more of a poet 
than Subandhu, writes in a (css complicated style, although 
strings of adjectives and participles make him monotonous 
to rend. When he describes the death of King Prabhakam- 
vardhana, Harsfaa*s father, he achieves a dramatic note. 
One of the physicians, a youth of eighteen, fanatically 
attached to his sovereign, kills himself on a pyre. The Queens, 
including Harsha's mother, resolve not to survive, and bid 
touching farewells to all around tlicm, e>*en to the flowers 
in the garden.* 

Another romance of Bana is Kddambari, which was left 
unfinished by the author but was continued by his son 
Bhoshna Bana. Its subject is taken from the KatM-itarit- 
sdgara, and it too consists of a series of stories one within 
another. A young Chandala girl * brings a parrot to King 
Sudraka. The bird, which haa lost its mother and has been 
piously brought up by a devoted father, as Bana was himself, 
tells its own story and then repeats the story which it has been 
told by the sage Jabali, whose eye sees past existences through 
the present. The story is very involved. Two pairs of lovers 
aspim to reunion and reach it only after long and cmcl 
waiting. But death itself is the moment of rebirth, and the 
tears of grief ere tears of joy—in another life. 

The text is very hard to read, even for one who know*s 
Sanskrit thoroughly. But Indian critics have admired this 
work, with all its difliculties. They have above all esteemed 
its power of suggestion {dhuani), which causes the reader 
to live in a dream-world. For us there are too many assonances, 
as in Subandhu, and the abundance of mythological allusions 
sometimes makes it hard to fellow the story, which is already 
complicated enough. 

Bana was severely criticized fifty years ago by .4, Weber.’ 

* An abrideemctit of tlw subject is KtvM hy F. Lac6ti> in Miftanga S. trrf, 

nuiH, 190^^ imusiiatiaii by CowdI und Tbomas, Lppidoii leil?T 

* •1^ ChwulBlas n mixcO and dta;iiHtt eajtu, hom of thf 'iiuirri^ 

Of CL iDiJm nun jiml b Br^Tirntm wonidii. Udi^aiN^ff ia trimsliiicd bv RickU^ 
IjjndckQ, I8M. ^ 

* In tndixht SirHftn, L 
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Weber Hkens tiis prose to a rank jiuigle in whicli one has 
to cut down the imdet;growth before one can penetrate tt+ and 
difficult and unknoi^n words lie in wait for the reader as 
wild beasts watch for the travoDer* But one should rccogniae 
Sana's gift of description, his art of using contrast (e.g. the 
peace of the hermitage and the bustle of the King’s court), 
and above all his love of colour. Long after one has read 
himj when one has triumphed over sentences a page and 
a half in length, one’s eyes are still diizded. 


BOOK TWO 


THE ART OF INDIA 

iNTfiODL'CnON 

T SHALL here attempt to show in succession the evotutioEi 
^ of the chief aesthetic tendencies to which the art of 
India has been subject. With this purpose, 1 sliat] some- 
ttitics simplify greatly, at the risk of being incomplete and 
slightly distorting the facts- A sketch, as wc know, In a few 
lines, which are usually untrue because they are isolated 
and exaggerated, often renders a movement more corteetly 
than a drawing which copies the model faithfully in all its 
details. After following the various lines of development 
which we encounter from the third century b.c. to about 
the eighth century of our era and sketching some of tlieir 
later extensions, all that will remain for me to do will be to 
put t^^cther, to tie as in a bouquet, tbe^c various tendencies 
wbieb curve, cross, and mingle, that we may have a general 
view of the whole of Indian art and determine its position 
among other arts. So we shall have quite a different view of 
that art from that given by an examination of its various 
periods in, order of time, which I have attempted elsewhere. 

The art of India has a very great evocative power, chiefly, 
perhaps, with those who do not know much about it, and 
very different conceptions are the results 

People usually thhik of dark temples overloaded with 
decoration, or shadowy oaves in which horrible angular 
gods stand scowling above pyres on which widows are burned, 
or ride on cars over the bodies of their worshippers. If 
we clear away the theatrical aspect and reduce the picture 
to true proportions, we cannot say that it is entirely wrongs 
but it represents only one part of late Hindu art or certain 
forms of the Tantric art of Tibet* 

In Great Britain the fame of the Taj Mahal has estab¬ 
lished a picture of an India of white marble palaces 
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inlaid with coloured Howers, with bulbous domes and 
minareta reSected in still tanks of w'ater-lilies. That India 
exist^^ but it is a comparatively late Mnhommedau Indio, 
whose ait, already in decay, is ehicfly cotinceted with Persia. 

The discovery of Graeco-Buddhist art made a great 
impression on tiiose who believed in the absolute supremacy 
of the Creek genius and held that the excellence of an art 
lies in the accuracy with which it copies the real< To them 
GrKCO-Buddhist art seemed the norm to which everything 
should be referred, while the other tendencies of Indian art 
could only be decadence. 

Tlicrc is something to be said for all these various points 
of view, but they only touch the edge of Indian art^ They 
seize upon only one aspect of it, a decadenit or unoriginal 
aspect, which is, moreover, presented in a distorted manner* 
So they mifis what is essential in that art, its central part 
^—^the age of complete maturity, which idealizes forms 
(Gupta art, that of Ajanta and Ellora, from the fifth to the 
ninth century); the age of youth, of love of direct, hvely 
naturalism w^hich preceded it (the art of Ebarhut, Sanchi, 
and Alathura, from the third century b*c* to the second of 
our era ); and that verj* personal art of Southern India which 
formed a bridge betw^cen the two periods (the art of 
Amaravati, from the second century to the fourth). 

There are certain conceptions w^hich are found in almost 
all religious arts. They seem so obvious that one hesitates 
to mention them. Let us, however, run over them briefly. 

A religious art, as we knowv does not trj' to create original 
and mdiyidual w'orks; nor does it as a rule try to imitate 
nature and to be anatomically correct* Each artist receives 
a tradition* and he tries above all things to respect it,i whUe 
setting his own stamp on it, almost bi spite of himself, and 
so contributing to development* He wants to represent the 
beauty and power of the gods. In India that power h 
indicated by the many arms of the god, which also serve to 
multiply the number of his attributes. 

In the reliefs, the chief persons are sometimes made 
larger than the others, in order that the story may be clearly 
understood* and also that they may proWde centres to 
attract the eye and so produce a pleasant composition and 
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prevent monotony. The same person may appeal' several 
times in ^-ariouE episodes, for the object is to teU a story, often 
a complicated one, vfhile preserving unity of composition 
and decoration and keeping the episodes connected. The 
perspective is vertical, things at the boek being placed high. 

In decoration India does not usually aim at the impression 
of harmony and calm given by motis'cs set in front of a 
detached background, without overlapping each other. It 
has, on the contrary, a love of the impression of life, vibration, 
and movement given by motives piled one on another and 
intertwined, what is commonly called horror vitmi. 

Spreading as it did over a huge sub-continent, in the course 
of Over twenty oenturies, Indian art has many different 
aspects. Yet to the eye which tries to see it as a whole 
it presents undeniabJe continuity and even a certain unity. 
One can realize this if one contrasts it with the arts which 
surround it, and follows, through their development, certain 
motives, such as the slanting hips {see below, p. a@0). What 
is constant and personal in. Indian art emerges when it is 
compared with Khmer art, for instance. Indian art is 
sensual, living, and essentially graceful, and it sets great 
store by decoration both in sculpture and in architecture. 
In its most different aspects one finds the sinuous line of 
the human body, exaggeration of the signs of feminine 
beauty, the slanting hips, and the crowding and overlapping 
of figure in IJie reliefs. In Khmer art, on the other hand, 
the Indian tilted hips soon disappear and bodies tend to 
the straight, vertical line, to hieratic jJOses and frontalitv. 
A man coming into contact with these two arts for the first 
time is seldom equally attracted by both. If he is drawn by 
the bfe, the voluptuousness, the casualness and fancy and 
luxuriance of the art of India, Khmer sculpture will at first 
sMtii cold and stiff; if he is susceptible to the hiemtic 
dignity and restrained grandeur of Khmer art, he will be 
embarrassed by the opulence ami over-fluid intertwining 
lines presented fay Indian figures and decoration. 
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PRE-nTDr^AS ART 

llurappa and Mokenjo-Daro 

The art of Ilarappa and Mohenjo-Daro Is much closer 
to that of Sumer and SusianR;^ that is, of Mesopotamia and 
Persia^ with which, however* it must not be confusedt than 
to the Indian art which succeeds it. In reUgiori the relations 
seem to have been the same- It is not, therefore, as Indian 
artp but ns a branch of the great civilization which seems to 
have had Its centre m Persia and Mesopotamia that this 
art should be studied. Nothing of what vvill be essential to 
later Indian culture seems to exist yet* 1 shall therefore 
speak very briefly of the art of SIohcnjo-Daro. It is a 
prologue to the art of India, but a prologue quite distinct 
from the main theme, although we are beginning to suspect 
that certain traditions may perhaps have survived- 

Scats of the JlQlicnjo-Daixi style were found a long time 
ago, but it was only lately that excavations in the Indus 
valley brought to light two large cities, regularly built of 
brickt With thick walls, the construction of which reminds 
one of Mesopotamia, and many admirably engineered vrater- 
channels- Various objects have been discovered—a curious 
little bust (PL I, A)*, a statuette of a dancing-girl* painted 
pottery* jewels* and, above alL quantities of scab- These 
sciils have an undeniable family likeness to those of Susiana 
and Mesopotamia, but their style is peculiar and the signs 
which they bear, not yet decipbcped, are quite unlike those 
of cuneiform writing and look less developed, WTiereas 
cylinders ore frequent in Mesopotamia, none is found in the 
eivilbation of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, Most of the 
seals are adorned with the same bull (PL I, B)* showing only 
one bom, in front of an uncertaiii object* which b alw'ays 
the same* This subject recalls the religions of Sumer. Some 
scab ore decorated with essentially Indian animals, such as 
the elephant and sebu (PL I, C). These very w^ell-executed 
designs already herald the ammo] art of India, and the 
style of the modelling makes it dilEcult to place them 
^veiy^ early. 

The date of the ancient civilisations of the Indus is not 
yet established* Rlarshall* who is responsible for the 
excavations and for the prmcipa! wwk dealing with these 
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questions, is indined to give them the esTliest possible date, 
the third or even the end of the fourth millenniiun U-C. 
It is true that single seals, inscrihed with characters of the 
Indus script, have been found in the lower strata of the 
Sumerian excavations, but it is not absolutely' certain that 
these seals, which were chiefly found in cleared-away rubbish, 
really belonged to the stratum to which they are ascribed; 
moreover, the civilization which used the script which we 
find on the Indiis may have developed in the course of long 
ages and in different places. While some indications tend to 
make us date the Mohenjo-Daro culture further and further 
back, others point in the opposite direction. On some seats 
the modelling of the Indian animals seems fairly late. One 
hears a stylized tree which recalls certain Indian con¬ 
ceptions ; another, a human figure seated in the Indian 
fashion. In the few sculptures in the round discovered in the 
Indus valley, certain details, such as the flattened skuJl and 
the hair-dressing, appear to show connexion with the ancient 
sculpture of India. Vases, with fairly complicated decoration, 
remind one of the pottery of the second millenniiun. There 
arc other such evidences. 

So, although the Indus culture is almost certainly pre- 
Aryan, it may perhaps not be as ancient as was at first 
supposed. A thorough examination of a certain painted 
ware all over its area of dispersion, from the volley of the 
Indus to Baluchistan (Nal, etc.), and of the different 
prehistoric finds in India and other parts of Asia will doubtless 
shed light on this problem. 


CHAPTER I 


Archttectue^ and Decobatiok 

ARCHrrECTURE 

F or the Vedic cult neither peimanent buildings nor 
repre^ntftUons of the gods are nece^ary^ Did an 
architecture in durable materials, stone or brick, exist from 
the earliest days of Indian d^dlization properly so called ? 
It is hardly hkely^ for no trace of any such arcbitecture has 
survived, and the caves cut in the rock reveal imitation of 
wood in almost aU their details (PI. IT^ B), Save, therefore* 
for a few copies of foreign arcbitecture^ w’c may take it that 
all the ancient architecture of India, apart from the raves* 
was wooden* We know what it w^as like from about the 
second century n.c, onwards from the imitations of it in 
the rock'hewn eaves^ from the monuments represented in 
reliefs and paintings^ and from the balustrades of the .vtupas 
(PL II, A), which wc shall discuss presently* 

As soon as architecture makes its appearance in IndiaiH 
two distinct currents are seen. Some motives arc derived 
from the local wooden construetionr others are imported 
from the formerly Achsemenian and now Hellenized world* 
The development of thrac motives U dear enougfi. To 
describe it* I shall make use of the work of Jouvcau-DubTcuih 
adding several obs^ervations of my own, 

Ls the wood construction purely Loral ? It is hard to say. 
Combaz points out curious likenesses to the wooden 
architecture of Lyda, but the forms which he mentions 
seem to result from the very use of w*ood* and they may 
well bave been invented simultancousty in different regions. 
Indeed, the long form with the Gothic vault (Fig* 20) 
is found in the huU of the Todas of India to-day* 

The most important motive in this wooden architecture* 
the essential feature of aU fa^des* is the horse shoe-shaped 
projection forming a kind of canopy over a door or window 
(PL II, B). It is often* perhaps ^ways* the end of a vault 
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of tbe same shape, supported by hcariis* the $qqare ends of 
which are seen on the front of the building on the inner side 
of the horse-shoe (Pl. B)- In time this opening gradually 
changes ; the ends tend to turn in and to become ornate 
(PU in, A)+ In addition^ smaller openings appear beside 
the main one» On the facades of the cave^ from the very 
beginning [PL 11+ B), one finds false windows of every si^ 
under horse shoe arches. art develops^ these archer 
become more and more numerous and smaller and smaller. 
It is an architectural motive which gradually becomes 
a decorative motive* The fake windows, which stood under 
the horse^shoes in the oldest examples, disappear first of 
all- Then the arches, supported only by bslustrades and 
stepped cornices* tend to appear in continuous rows. Later, 
the balustrades and stepped cornices disappear in their 
turn, and their place is taken by curved cornices along which 
the arches, now minute, are set in lines, as at Ajouta 
(PI. Ill, A); they are called kudu. Then a head appears in 
these tiny niches* but it docs not persist long (sixth to ninth 
centuries}. Later still, fairly large fake arches are used to 
decorate the totvers of Northern art* In the 

Dravidian art of the south they continue to be made small 
and to be used on cornices under the name of These 

kudus gradually close up completely and ore ornamented; 
then they open out again i so as to give a new effect, which 
is what w'C sec at the present day. They are ako found in 
the first period of Klimer art (the pre-Angkor art of 
Cambodia, seventh century), the art of Chajupa, and the 
first period of Javanese art. 

The horse^shoe arches, as we have seen* arc not the only 
feature of the ancient facades of caves. There were also 
(PL II, B) trapedum-shaped opeiiings, doors or window^ 
(the jambs and columns of the wood construction usually 
sloping slightly inward), wooden balustrades like those which 
we shall sec round the stupas, and stepped comiceo, gencralty 
widening upwards. These cornices, which are likeivise 
imitated from wood, are also found on the top of stupas^ 
ddgabas (see p, 301 and PL III, B), and capitak (Figs. 3, 4). 
Balustrades and stepped cornices disappear from facades, 
as I have said* in the sixth centun^ and instead we have the 
curved cornice adorned with kudus. About the same time. 
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above the capitals of pillars an elongated slab, Tii'ith its ends 
curved on the underside so that they form brackets, takes 
the place of the stepped form, which only survives on the 
stupor and ddgahas. 

In wooden architecture the column is a simple eight- 
sided shaft-—a tree-trunk hewn into plane surfaces—without 
capital or base; so we find it in the oldest caves [PI. 11, B, 
and Fig. 1), But the Indian column is very early influenced 
by foreign architecture. The imported form is found in 
isolated columns—the pillars of A^ka [third century n.c.), 
which seem to be the most ancient stone monuments or 
sculptures in India. These mark the holy places of Buddhism. 
They ate very close to Ach^menian art, and exoept in certain 
sculptures adorning them liavc nothing Indian about them. 
They are round, slender columns, without a base, with 
a bell-shaped capital surmounted by a fillet and an abacus 
carved with emblems (Fig. S, and PI. VIII, B). The column 
derived &om wood construction and the imported type 
are very soon amalgamated, and the result is the Indian 
column with an eight-sided shaft between the imported 
bell-shaped capital and a base of the same bell-shape inverted, 
as ftt Karii [Pig. 3). The fillet presently becomes a sort of 
cushion, above which is a stepped cornice, itself surmounted 
by addorsed animals (Fig. 3), This last motive is purely 
AchKmenian, but it evolves. The human figures riding on 
animals are often Indian in style and costume. Moreover, 
the motive is misunderstood : it no longer serves ns a support, 
as at Persepolis, and having nothing above it becomes pure 
decoration, as at Karli (Figs, S, 4). 

Changes take place in the capita]. Its development is 
like that of the stupa, the ddgaba [see p. 362), and the summit 
of the small ornamented pavilion of Dravidian art (panclthara). 
The bell is pinched in at the bottom and so the capit^ 
becomes bulbous [Nnsik, Fig. 4), As this tendency is 
exaggerated, the capital takes the form of a turban, usually 
ribbed. In the classical period (sixth to eighth century) 
capitals vary very greatly, the most frequent form being 
the flattened turban with ribbed and rounded sides (PL III, 
A and B; Figs. 5 and 6, etc.). This turban is often set between 
an upi^r part which spreads out upwards, possibly a trans¬ 
formation of the old stepped comice, and a tower part which 
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spreads downwards and forms tfae top of a column (Fig. B.y. 
Sometimes this last element seems to emerge from a thick 
square pillar (Fig. 19). In wooden architecture the capital 
exactly the same shape, as we see in the frescoes (Fig. 7), 
but the turban is small and the port below looks like the 
cup of a flower or a vase. This seems to be the form which 
one finds again in the eleventh century in Southern India, 
where it develops, with some complications, down to our 
own time (Fig. Ifl). Another capital of the classical age is 
the basket on the top of a square pillar ( Fig. 12). As Jouveau- 
Dubrcuil has shown,* it seems to be a transfonnation of the 
semi-circular relief of halMotuses with hanging buds whicli 
adorned the old piers (Fig. 9), gradually developing (Figs. 10, 
11), and being influenced by the turban enpit^ 

In the clossical period the two animals back to back on 
the top of the column arc replaced by Jong, narrow, bracket- 
like slabs, curved underneath and often covered 'with carving 
(Ajantaand elsewhere, Figs.S, 13—15). This feature, unadorned 
save for simple semi-circles, we find about the same time in 
the south, at Klamallapuram, often, on a column standing 
on a lion (Fig. 3), It gradually develops in Dr a vidian art, 
at first in the direction of simpUeity ; then, in the eleventh 
century, projeetiug comers spring from the rounded part, 
and these grow more complicated and turn into floral pendants 
(Fig. 1ft). Another type of slab, apparently somewhat later 
than the other, is found in the classical period, cspeeially 
at EUora—long, flat, rectangular stone (Figs, 11, 12). 

In the classical period there is a great variety of columns. 
The architects seem in a manner to have played with ail the 
elements w'hich were at their disposal, capitals, round and 
square columns, and top slabs of every shape, and the strangest 
combinations are the result. Frequently the column springs 
from a high base like a pedestal (Fig. 13 ); frequently, too, 
a section of round column is set between two square portions ; 
or the whole shaft is square (Fjg. lA) | and sometimes turban 
and basket capitals are found one on top of the other, the 
sliafl being supposed to spring from a pillar with a capital 
of its own (Fig. 15). On the other hand, we find on some 
fa^es at Ellora rows of plain square pillars without capital 
or base, surmounted by Bat slabs. This simplicity has its 
* Gccxxvin. fig. 71. 
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charact^r^ but it may perhaps only mean that the cave was 
not completed. Ectween these plain shafts and combinations 
of pedestal and column presentmg the most complicated 
form (Fig« 15) and omamentj such as bands and straight or 
spiral doting^ (Fig$, 5, 0)^ one finds every variety of fancy* 

From the earliest caves onwards^ there are two distinct 
plans. One Is intended for the dwcUing of monks, the other 
for the hall where men meet to do worship^ The former type^ 
in its earliest formT, is merely a small apartment cut in the 
rock* square or oblong, with a flat roof, round which are the 
cells of the monks. Presently the central hall grows larger, the 
upper part is supported by columns, and a sanctuary appears 
at the back and a pillared entrance opposite (Fig. IT). In the 
other type the plan k long nnd the upper part* w hich is high 
and rounded* seems onginnUy to have been supported by 
wooden arches, afterwards replaced by stone arches which 
are exact copies of them (PL II* B)» The front is adorned by 
the great horse-shoe arch of which I have spoken. Two rows 
of columns, which lean inwards in the earliest examples^ 
lead to the apsidal end of the cave in which the ddgab^ 
stands (see p. S01 * Fig. 18 ; Pis. 11, S* and III, B). 

Of the earliest ages of Indian art no monument, other 
than the caves^ survives. Architecture in stone or brick 
must, therefore* have come in fairly late. With the new 
architecture the problem of the roof arose. Only very smalt 
spaces could be eovered horis^ntally* and the Indians did 
not knoiv tlie principle of tlie vault, in which the stones, 
cut in trapezium shape* lock together by their weight. The 
roof was therefore almost always of the corbeUed type* iii 
which stones or bricks are laid horizontally one on the other, 
each projecting a little beyond that below it. But even this 
method will only ix^ver a small area, and the vault is 
disproportionately high, Tlie vault may be masked by a 
wooden ceiling. The problem of roofing explains many 
peculiarities of Indian architecture* which show^s great 
virtuosity in handling rather primitive technieal methods. 

In the buildings made of lasting material we Imd again 
the two forms which we have seen in the eaves^ based on 
wood constructlnn—the square or oblong building, a ceSa 
when the walls are low and far apart and a tower when they 
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aw high and close together, and the long build itig, which 
afterwards grow$ still longer and becomes a gallery^ The 
simplest type of b fonndt trith a row of columns on one 
side^ in the smatl temple at Sanchi {fifth century, Fig. 19)^^ 
and, without a colonnade, in the smallest ratha at ^Tamalla- 
puram (seventh century), which has a large roof with four 
curved sides (PI. JV^ A)* The long building, vsith its curved 
roof terminating at each end in n horse-shoe arch, exists in 
its most primitive form at Chezarla and Ter (Fig» 20),* 

Soon buddings become more complicated. Both types 
grow larger, and sometimes have a porch in front. At the 
same time they grow taller, and the erWei or tower seems to 
rise out of the base, which is widened [PL IV, B),* The roof 
of the ctliu is developed and made in many stories, adorned 
with models of square or long buildings in the rounds as at 
Alamatlapuram {PI. IV, A) and PattakadaL* The 
seem to be the product of stone eonstruelionf and the towers, 
with their curved lines, of the use of brick. For brick is 
easier to w'ork, so making it possible to heighten the building, 
and the use of flat bricks produces more and more corbcllings 
and stories, which tend to make the lines cun'ed. The tow'er 
at first consists of a ceila surmounted by a cur^»ilinejir portion, 
as at Sirpur {Fig. 23),* and is adorned with relief models of 
buildings, which we also fmd on the pre^Angkor tnonuments 
of the same period in Cambodia. The curvilinear form is 
gradtially aeeentuatcd and the decoration marking the many 
stories is then eomposed xtT dmuJaicas^ a sort of ribbed turbans 
which usually crown the towers. Later, this decoration 
is formed of small turrets (Fig* 2i). 

Towers and ediae are combined in certoin buildings 
in the west at the end of the classical period {Pattakada!* 
Aihole, etCK). Later, tlie very high cr/fa b^mes the essential 
element of the architecture of Southern India and the 
curvilinear tower that of the norths In the south, the ctita 
continues to grow in height while the stories of its roof become 
more numerous j so it eventually becomes the vimamh the 
sanctuary of the Um\ndian temple^ the best-known example 
of which at Tanjore {tenth and eleventh centuries. Fig. 21). 

^ eCCTU, 0^. 151. ■ IbfcL, flff. U7. 

* rtmi., Tigi. 14a, iM, ifts. * ibifLi rar-s. isr, soi-s, etc, 

^ Ibid.^ 186 . 
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In time the is as it were Hattened, and becomes the 

gopura, or gate-house, charaeteristle of Dravidian monuments 
from the thirteenth century to the present day (Fig. 22)* 
The curvilinear tower is the principal element of 

the northern temple from the eighth century to modem times 
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Fid. 10^.—Tcpiple. SajicW; Fjfl* 5*0*—Temple^ 
CIkwIu* 


(Fig. 24)* Some Jain temples have domed halls. In Mysore 
there is a peculiar style t the chief part of the temple, which 
is set on a base, is almost pyramidicat, w^ith re-entrant angles 
in the plan which give it a star shape* This form seems to be 
intermediate belwwn the northern tower and the southern 
uiniJna. 
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the arehitecturc of ladia in classical times those of 
Indonesin and Indo-China are derived. In Java, m its first 
period {eighth to tenth centul^y)^ the buildings arc chiefly 
c^IIne standing on a base, with staged roofe and modcb of 
buildings or little stupas at the comers. In Tndo-China the 
Cham art of Atmam, the pre-Angkor Khmer art of Cainbodia 
from the end of the sixth century to the ninth, and the art 
of Dvaravati (in Siam) produce sanctuaries of brick in the 
form of towersi not untike the earliest towers of Indiat such 
AS that at Sirpur, But whereas Cham art continues all 
through its development to use isolated towers of brick, 
some times accompanied by small oblong buildings, Khmer 
art evolves quickiy, and abandona brick for stone. In this 
latter architecture, at first towers are arranged in groups 
and pyramidical temples in stories are erected tn imitation 
of the holy mountain—-a conoeption which perhaps corresponds 
to that of Eorobudur in Java. Prciicntly the two forms are 
combined and the towers are arranged on the pyramid, 
at the centre and eomers of the monumetit^ as in the eastern 
Mebun and at Fre Riip and Ta Keo; then the number of 
lowers on each story h increased and they nre connected by 
galleries. FinedSy, the temple is enlarged* the galleries an? 
developed (since they often rest on columns on one side only, 
they can be multiplied and run one into another ^vithoilt 
any effect of heaviness), the stories are tlms connected by 
cross galleries, and small isolated monuments arc added, 
such as sections of galleries standing on a ternicc, until the 
culmination is reached in the temple of Angkor Wat (first half 
of the twelfth century), which may be regarded as the most 
astonishing and the most perfect example of what can be 
done by on architecture in which the only method of covering 
a space is by the corbel vault. 

DECORATION 

In decoration we again come upon the two currents which 
appear with the first rise of Indian art properly so called—^ 
]oc^ art and imported art. We shall see them again in the 
representation of divine, human, and animal forms. Tlie local 
ornament, of which there are fine examples at Bharhut (second 
century a.c.), consists chiefly of heavy plants treated in 
high relief (lotuses and other plants with dangling gaTlands)^ 
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often accompanied by aquatic creatures, etc. (Pi. V, 

The other type of decoration makes use of a great number of 
motives from the Hellenized Bast, which are usually old 
Achtemenian motives slightly altered (Pi. C). Thus we 
find animals, often fanciful, addorsed or confronted, sometimes 
hu^Hng the short curs'cd ivings kno^m as “ Oriental wings ” 
and sometimes prancing with little riders on their backs. 
There arc griffins, winged horses, lions, centaurs, serpent¬ 
tailed men, horses prancing in opposite directions in front 
of a car seen end on. Atiantes, heavy garlands held by human 
figures, palmettos, etc. (Combaz's list). 

The local style of ornament prevails at Bharhut. Later, 
on the gates of the Great .Stupa at Saiichl, the imported 
style comes into more prominence and the two styles, local 
and imported, are found side by side on the jamhs (Pi. V, 
B and C). 

In the Grscco-Buddhist art which reigned in North¬ 
western India from shortl.v before our era to about the 
fiftli century, more purely Greek motives are found. The 
Grieco-Roman acanthus capital bearing a small Buddhist 
figure seated in the Indian manner might be regarded as 
the symbol of that art, the fusion of two cultures. This capital 
and other decorative features peculiar to Graseo-Buddhist 
art do not seem to have made their way into the art of India 
in general. Spedhcally Critco-Buddlusl motives are hardly 
found again except in Kashmir (eighth to tenth century), 
which for a short time had an architecture of its own, employ¬ 
ing Greek columns and trefoil arches set in gabies. On 
religions art and on representations of the human figure, 
^ we shall see, Grieeo-Buddhist art had a considerable 
influence. But in the decorative domain it made little 
^creuce, and still less in that of architecture, in which, be 
it noted, we have had no occasion to mention it at all. 

In the classical age the old decorative motives almost all 
disappear. Decoration is chiefly sculptural. Facades, pillar- 
tops, arobitraves, and piers are covered with human figures 
and little scenes which take the place of motives borrowed 
from architecture (PI. III). 

Ill ^ ages the amazing imagination of India in the 
decorative sphere makes up for its ignorance of certain 
t^hnieal processes of architecture. 
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The strips {PL IIj A) is connected both with architecture 
iitid jKith. sacred art+ and for that reason we shall study it 
by itself. It is a fundamentally Indian ^stmctiire^ appearing 
with Indian art itself and spreading with Btiddhism. It 
consists of a hemispherieal mound of masonry ^et on a base 
and crowned by a cubical tee and an umhrelia. In small 
aiiipas the tee is ^rmonnted by a stepped comice, 

The origins and the purpose of the stupa have been verj*^ 
clearly indicated by Foucher, It was originally a funerary 
monument and tumuUiSt to hold the ashes of Buddha^ which 
were* it is said^ divided into eight paits and laid in eight 
stupas. In later times Asoka found seven of these stupas; 
the eighth was lost in the jungle, and it was said that the 
Nagas who guarded the relies which it contained refused to 
deliver them up to the king. Asoka collected the ashes^ 
divided them, and built a lai^e number of these gigantic 
reliquaries for them. So the function of the stupa was 
extended; it served to protect the ashes of the saints and 
also, where ashes were lacking^ other relics of the Blessed 
One. Finally» having become the chief form of sacred 
monument, it was used as a mcn^orlal, to mark the scene of 
a miracle or other great event. So* in districts where the 
Buddhist faith was lively hut Buddha himself had never 
been in his last existence^ stupas were erected where one or 
another Jataka, an event in his jsre^ious lives, had occurred. 

Stupas were of all sijEcs. The large ones (PL 11, A) were 
often surrounded by balustrades with entrance-gates, doubtless 
intended to keep out malign influences and to bound the 
holy ground on which the pradakskind was performed, the 
rite of going round a being or a symbol keeping it on onc^s 
right hajid, to honour it. Sometimes smaller stupas containing 
the ashes of monks were grouped round the main edifice. 
Inside temples and at the inner end of the oblong buildiugs 
which ser^'ed as a place of prayer there were small stupas 
callc^ ddgabas (see above, p. 352; Pk. II, B, and III, B). 
As time went on the stupa grew higher and ehanged its shape* 
In the earliest examples the dome is as it were fiattened and 
the terrace is low (PI. II, A). By the fir^ century of oor era, 
both terrace and dome arc considerably higher. Passing 
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through an evDlution similar to that of the capital, the dome 
assumes a bell $hapo« the lower part beiog drawn in* and 
the base* especially In certain dagabas^ becomes higher than 
ever (Ajanta, Pi. Ill* B)_ 

The stupa vanishes from India with Buddhism, but it 
continues in use down to modem times in the countries 
where the Buddhism of the Small Vehicle prevails—Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia* Laos. There it becomes yet taller 
and more pointed* and is like the head-dresses of the dancing- 
girls, having the form of a bell* wide at the bottom and ending 
in a spike above^ 

The earliest stupas and ddgabas are not ornamented with 
sculpture, but the balustrades surrounding them are covered 
with medallions and friezes (Bfaarhut, etc.). ElsewhcrCp as in 
the Great Stupa of Sanctu, the balustrades are only a plain 
imitation of wooden railings, and the reliefs are grouped 
about the entrances (PL It, A). Later the slfipa itself is 
adorned with scenes and decoration, in rows one above the 
other, running round the base and possibly in a collar round 
the dome, as at Amaravati. On the very high bases, covered 
with carving, of the classical d^abas at Ajanta, Ellora, and 
elsewhere, a Large Buddha often stands out prominently, 
generally seated in the European fashion (Pl^ III* B)< 


CHAPTER H 

Religious Aet 


“"HE cm-Uest religious lU-t of India known to us is Buddhist. 



■*- Here ngain both locn[ traditions and imported influences 
are at work, but in this domain it is the local traditions which 
develop chiefly at the beginning, and outside influence only 
appears with Grieco-Ruddhist art^ shortly before our era. 
That influenee prevails at flr^t in the north-west, on the fringe 
of India as it were, and then gradually makes its way all over 
the country* 

We find the earliest Buddhist religious workup which belong 
to the local tradition, carved in durable materials iii the 
second century b.c. The most noticeable tiling about them 
is the absence of any representation of Buddha himsetf. 
IVhether the cause was the difEculty of portraying such 
a mimcnlous being, or religious scruplp^ or ancient tradition, 
his place is marked by an empty seat, hy his footprints, by 
a riderless horse^ and his presence is indicated by an umbrella* 
How can this conception have arisen ? The answer is indicated 
by Foiicher^s researches. It seems that very soon after the 
death of the Blessed One it Ejccamc habitual to make pilgrim¬ 
ages to the sites of the four chief events of his JifOt the 
Four Great Mirocles—the Birth and Departure from KapLla- 
vastu, the Illumination at Eiiddh GryBj the First Sermon in 
the gazelle park at Benares, and the Death at Kuslnagara. 
It was, and still is, the custom for pilgrims to take small 
cakea of earth away with them as mcnientocs and relics. 
These cakes doubtless bore the four emblems, She %"ase of 
lotuses of the Immaculate Birth, the tree of the Illumination, 
the Wheel of the Law, s\mitioUzing the First Sermon, and the 
^iipa {tomb and reliquary) of the final Nirvana, the Pari- 
nirvana, the earthly death of Buddha {PL VL D* E, G), 
Presently worshippers were depicted round these sjmibols 
(PL VI, D-G). Then it came to he held that the worsiuppej^ 
were not adoring only the symbols, but Buddha himself 
at the moment when the mitnele waa being perfonned, and 
50 the real sceue w as represented. Since Buddha could not be 
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shown, an empty scat, the mark of his feet, or an umbrella 
was sometimes inserted to indicate his presence (P!, ’S'l, 
D, F, A). In this way the Illumination and the First 
Sermon were represented, and from the Four Great Miracles 
the method was soon extended to other scenes in the last 
existence of the Blessed One, An empty seat with a tree 
(PI. VI, D) or an empty scat with a wheel and often with 
gaxellcs (PI. VI, F) indicates Buddha at the moment of the 
Illumination or of the First Sermon. One finds a still more 
curious scene—a birth without a child. Maya, the mother of 
Buddha, is shown (PL \T, C) standing or sitting on the lotus 
while two elephants, carved above her—that is, behind her 
in vertical perspective — ^ritually asperse the unseen child, 
in accordance with the legend. This scene w-as probably 
misunderstood, and .since the absence of the child and the 
perspective give the impression that it is Maya that the 
elephants are aspersing, the Brahman goddess Lakshmi, 
Vishnu’s wife, was aftenivards represented in this way. The 
Departure of Buddha (PI. VI, A), leaving his family for the 
wilderness, was represented by a riderless horse under an 
umbrella, with deities supporting its hooves, as the legend 
tells. When Buddha, arriving la the wilderness, bidden 
farewell by his groom and his horse, we sec the groom and 
horse prostrating themselves before the mark of his feet 
(PI. VI, A). 

So n whole religious art became established, some of the 
symbols of which are perhaps old symbols of the Near East, 
taken over and transformed by India and Buddhism,' It is 
hardly probable that it hod* any Influence in Buddhist 
countries outside India. It is, however, curious that one often 
finds in Bi>^ntine art the theme of the Etimasia (^yiaata), 
in which angels adore the empty throne on which the Saviour 
will come to sit for the Lost Judgment. 

But, while the Blessed One cannot be represented in his 
lost existence, there is not the same scruple against showing 
liim in his previous lives. This fact, combined with the 
Indian artist’s love of depicting animals, explains why 
early art is so full of Jutakas, miraculous stories of how 
Buddha, often in the form of an animal, did deeds of chanty 
and benevolence to all creatures (PL IX, A). 
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Graeco-Buddhist sacred art is verj* different. It depicts 
Buddha himself, and so introduces entirely new treatments. 
As we shall see later, Graso-Buddhist art, combining 
Greek methods and Indian religious subjects, seems to 
have developed from the middle of the first century 
onwards in Gandham and Kjipisa, in the north-west of Imlia 
and south-east of the present Afghanistan, The earliest 
figure of Buddha—the fact is almost certain, although it 
is still contested — is a Grecco-Buddhist work. It wears the 
monasLtc dress treated os classical drapery (PJ. VII, A), 
and has the signs of perfection of the universal lord and great 
religious rcfoimer and various other marks of beauty, such 
as the long cars and the small circle in relief {uriia) between 
the eyebrows. Sueh a miraculous being could not be 
represented with his head shaven as the sacred books required, 
and he was given wavy hair tied on the top into a bun, I,ater 
on, apparently under the tnfiucnce of the art of ^fathum, 
the ritual bun and curls were adopted almost everywhere 
and took the plaee of the waved hair, the general form of 
which wras, however, maintained, although not properly 
understood. Since some of the books declared that Buddha’s 
skull was highly developed, this bim then became a 
protuberance of the skuU, the ujtArurAa, an attribute which 
persisted in all the various renderings of Buddha and was 
sometimes, but only later and chiefly in indo-Chtna, 
surmounted by a fiame. 

Buddha is not always shown, as is sometimes supposed, 
sitting cross-legged on the ground {Pi, X, B), This “ Indian 
attitude as it is called, is only a position of repose, suited 
to meditation, intermediate between the upright attitude, 
which brings fatigue, and the recumbent, which is conducive 
to sleep, Buddlia Is frequently represented standing, or, 
especially in the Ajanta period, sitting In the “ European ** 
fashion on a seat with his knees wide apart (PL III, B}. 
This last attitude, apparently the royal position of the 
Asiatic king, seems to have been adopted by the Scythians 
and by them to have been introduced into Buddhist religious 
art. It is found again at Dvoravati in Siam and in Java, 

The position of Buddha’s hands {mudra} has a symbolic 
meaning. Meditation is indicated when they rest in the tap 
(PL X, B), argument when the right tmnd Is raised with the 
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first aji<J middle fingtrs joined, and charity when it hangs 
palm outwards (PL 111, A). The hand held forward, open, 
with fingers raised and palm outwards, wards of! all fear. 
Preaching is symboliaed by the hands brought together 
and “ turning the \\'hfitl of the Law ”, and illumination 
by the right band, palm inwards, touching ihc ground, for 
when the Blessed One became Buddha he took the earth to 
witness, 

Grscc&’Buddhist art represents the bodhhailva as covered 
with jewels and wearing a moustache, hfce a Scythian ruler, 
^lother tj-pe of itodhisattva which should be mentioned here 
is found in the art of Mathura, a spocificaliy Indian art which 
developed in the north of India, parallel to Gra?co-Buddlhi 5 t 
art. These boiUiisfUtnas, which are dated hy an inscription 
of the reign of Kanishka, are substitutes for Buddha himself, 
who was not yet represented after his Illumination. It has 
been suggested that this type is the first representation of 
the Blessed One, and so earlier than the Greek rendering 
and fundamentally Indian (PJ, VII, B). For the general 
aspect of these bodhLuittcas is that of the typically Indian 
figures of the art of Mathura—round face, round^ hgorc, 
and Indian treatment of clothes. The skull is smooth with a 
coiled bun, a peculiarity. On the other hand, the arrangement 
of the drapery is very like what one finds on some Gteco- 
Buddhist bodhuaUvas ; the hatn, which is frequent, seems to 
be a foreign importation, in spite of its peculiar orrurment ; 
and the use of the name of bodfiinath'd shows a persistent 
dislike of representing Buddha after the Illumination. The 
scliool of Mathura does not therefore seem to have been the 
first to venture to defy the old piohihitjon. Probablv these 
figmes are, not a model, but a first repercussion, indirect, 
it ts true, of Greeco-Buddhist art. on the native art of India. 
In any cose, after fifty 5 'cars they give place, even in the art 
of Matliura, to figurGs copied from Graeco-Buddhist types. 

Almost the whole expansion of the arts of India can be 
tracerl by that of the plastic represcntatioiu! of Buddha. 
Two different types appear fairly soon. A Buddha with the 
right shoulder uncovered is found, carved in the round, 
in Southern India in the first centuries of our era, at 
Amaravati, and the materia] in which be is el ad is stiU 
heavy, with broad, regular folds (PI. VII, C). We find him 
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later, in Ceylon; here the materia] is fmer and the 
folds, which have been pSTeservediK are more numerous. 
The best example of these Buddhas is perhaps that at 
Dong-duong in Cbaoipa (Annam), which seems to be a 
Cingali^e importatiou [PL VII^ D)* The Buddha with 
the bare shoulder also seems to have existed at the beginning 
of om of the mo^ ancient arts of Indo-China, that of 
Dvaravati in Siam. 

The figure of Buddha with both shoulders covered was 
still more populari and seems to have gradually influenced 
the previous type, and sometimes to have taken its place^ 
This is the Buddha which we usually find in Crieco-BuddhJst 
art* We see it penetrating into the art of Northern India 
in the second Mathura period^ about the fiftieth year of 
Kanishka, and reaching Southern India m the age of 
Amaravati (second to fourth century)^ where it generally 
appears in the reliefs. This Buddha becomes hieratic and 
styU^ed in the north, while keeping its harmony. It ts an 
upright figure, with the clothing held up by the lowered 
forearms at\d falling in regular lines on each side of the 
body so as to frame it. The folds are now rendered by curved 
lines in very slight relief, uuljoLUng a fine, transparent 
material clinging to the body (Gupta period, PL VII, E); 
this drapery b also found in late Grreco-Buddhist art, 
and as far away as China, at T^ien Lung Shan, Presently 
the folds disappear altogether, and Buddha at first sight 
looks if he were naked, for his robes are a transparent 
musMii, and might be wet, so do&dy do they follow the 
modelling of the figure^ From the fifth and sixth centuries 
onwards, Buddha is always represented thus in India, 
whether he ts standing, sitting tti European fashion, or 
sitting cross-legged (Ajanta, Bengal, cte.; PI. Ill, A and 
B), until Buddhism disappears from the country. 

In the earliest period of Javanese art (eighth to tenth 
century) Buddha is clad in this same almost in visible material, 
hub one of his shoulders is bare; often he is inclined to 
plumpna$s^ with rounded lines (Chandi Mendut, Borobudur, 
etc.), recalling the Buddhist sculpture of the most ancient 
eaves at FUlora. Another type of Buddhist sculpture in 
Java is more vigorous (at Chandi Sari, etc) and seems to 
be related to the art of Bengal. In the early art which 
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develops iii Siam^ probably from the sLvth ccotury (the art 
of Dvaravati)j Buddha U represented seated in the Europ^D 
way or, more often, standing, in his Gupta forni^ clad In 
transparent material which frarnes his body, and hi$ face 
has a spceia] chfiractcr which may be raeiaJ. It is a Buddlia 
related to that of Dvaravati, but with the Indian hips, 
that we find, though not often, in the pre-Angkor art of 
Cambodia from the end of the sixth century to the ninth. 
In the next period of Khmer art the repTcsentation of Buddha 
scenis to have been abandoned, and it is, I think, not till 
about the beginning of the twelfth century {Phimai# etc.) 
that he reappears, often dressed in jeweUery and almost 
Khmer in form^ then shorn of his ornaments and showing 
some slight induenee of D vara vat i, and finally transformed 
by the art of the Bayou, which gives transfiguration to the 
countenance, into the typo with the elosed eyes and the 
mystic smile. This expression of the Buddhas, afterwards 
extended to the butUm^HviiSt seerns to be in part explained 
by a particularly strong influence from outside, which is 
very marked in Buddhas derived from the prototype wiiich 
CommaiUe discovered on the Bayon. In Siam, under Thai 
influence, a new aspect of Buddha appears, in which the 
brow^ridgM are marked by two convex lines and the mouth 
is narrow wnth upturned corners. There are many different 
schools of this art, in which the standing Buddha continues, 
down to our o^i’n time, to be framed in his clothing, which 
is less and Jess w'eU understood by the artists who copy 
the type until it is sometinies no more tlian a flat sheet 
of metal (PL VIT, F). 

To the north the figure of Buddha serves to mark the 
route by which art spread to China by way of the oasca of 
Central Asia+ following the ancient silk road which turned the 
plateaux of Tibet, In addition to thh land route there was 
the sea route to China by the islands and Indo-Chiiia, In 
China, as early as the Wei period^ w e find a completely trans¬ 
formed, hieratic type of Buddha, The thick coneentrie folds, 
arranged almost in steps, of these sculptures are also found 
in Cliampa (Annam) and even in one example in Indonesia^ 
but one cannot say whether this type of drapery came 
direct from India or through China. Later, the light, separate 
folds, car%Td in relief, indicating thin material, which are 
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characteristic of late Greeco-Bmldhii^t art and Gupta art 
are fouud in exactly the same form in China^ at T*ien Lung 
ShaxK This second ^a¥e of influence seems to have brought 
figures of tlic Ajanta style to Yun Kang, where they are 
sometimes found, to T’ieii Lung Shanf where they lire frequefifc^ 
and even to Horj'riji in Japan, where the paintings show 
striking Likenesses of style and detail to those of Ajanta. 
The concentric folds and the little stiff folds, which have 
become mechanical, persist in Central AsLji, Tibet, and 
Japan. In Central Asia we find the influence of India or 
of China predominating^ according to the geographical 
position ; in the latter case the face of Buddha is rounder 
and the fold.'i of the drafjcry are harder^ Later^ in Tibet, 
Buddhist figures present the same Chinese ehanicter striving 
and mingling with the fragile, less letliargic, but equally 
rigid Indian t 5 "pe mtrodneed from Bengal through NepaL 

WTicn it became possible to represent Buddha, the 
rendering of the scenes in which he appears was naturally 
affected greatly. Their composition was almost entirely 
changed by Gra^co-Buddhist art. In the scene of the birth, 
Maya stands, with tilted hips, with one hand above her head, 
holding a branch of a tree in the Lumbiui garden {PU X, .4)— 
the attitude of certain figures at Bharhut and Sanchi 
(PL XVI, A) — while the child, who is now represented* 
springs miraculously from her side tow^ards the gods avIio 
£ tand ready to take him^ In the Departure the horse bears 
his rider. The thrones of the Illumination and the First 
Sermon are no longer empty. Grasco-Buddhlst art even 
show’5 the death of Buddha, as, lying on his right side, he 
enters Parinirva^ja, In addition to the old scenes, thus 
transformed, new scenes are shown. The Blessed One is 
often accompanied by a curiouB person^ VafrapanL ^he 
Thunder-bearer. Since there is no longer any difficulty 
about representing scenes in the last life of Buddha, and 
Gr«!0-Buddhist art has not the same love of naturalism 
and animal figures as that of Bharhut luid Sanchi, Jatakas 
are less frequent. 

The art of Amaravati, in southern India (second to 
fourth century of our era), presents a very singular 
phenomenon—two manners of representing the divine side 
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by side* The works in which BuddhiL k not represented 
happen^ in general, to be earlier than those in which he 
appears, but at one time the two methods coexist. The old 
scruples and habits seem to have struggled to hold their 
ground. On the ^me relief one finds, side by side, one scene 
in wbieh Buddha is shown and another in which his scat 
is empty; after several scenes m which he is represented, 
there is one on the same slab in which his presence b merdy 
suggested; or two separate reliefs show exactly the same 
group of figures, belonging to the same scene, crowding in 
the one round the Blessed One and in the other round his 
vacant throne. The old dbjike of representing the earthly 
death of Buddha persists ; in spite of Grseco-Buddhlst 
influence, even m scenes where Buddha b shown, hia death 
is symbolized by the Jsiupa. 

Yet the strong cdiiiracicr of the school of Amaravati 
stamps thb branch of its art, and many details peculiar to 
it arc added to what it derived from the two older tradittonsHi 

Buddhist religious art was developed at Ajanta, where, 
ns Foucher has showTi, scenes are Euranged according to the 
place of their original occmrcnoc, and not %n order of time. 
But, apart &om the great bodhvsuUv^t the spirit of the art 
of Ajanta, even in religious scenes, is not that of Buddhist 
beliefs but that of the Sanskrit literature and theatre of 
the day. 

When Buddhbm was about to disappear from Indm, 
it was in the north-east, about Bengal, that its sacred art 
lasted longest and developed* In figures set against stefie 
and curious ornamented Buddhas we can follow the trans- 
formation of the subjects and the multiplication of deities 
under the influence of the Great Vehicle and Tantrism. It is 
this north-eastern art which, through Nepal, reaches Tibet. 

Other sects had their religious art. beride the Buddhists. 
The Jains were chiefly content to turn out tlrthaksras of 
one same conventional type, and it would make this treatise 
too long if I were to discuss them. There b a third and very 
different art, that of the Brahmans. 

Vedic sacrifieCp as we have seen, does not require images 
of the gods. The efficacity of its ceremonies lies in the coirect 
recitation of the texts and the ritual performance of the 
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sacriitee in a place which is consecrateii afresh each time. 
It needs no arGhitectiLre or divine figure. 

The earliest statues of a Brahmanic tendency which we 
know seem to be of minor deities, Yakshas and Yakshihi^ the 
oldest examples of which seem to date from the second 
century b.c. The great gods of Hinduism do not appear 
until much later. We do not know whether there were 
earlier images which have not smvived, or the worship of 
them was later than is generally supposed, or there was 
a religious objection to representing the gods, as among the 
Buddhists. 

The finga {phallus}, treated natuTaUstiealty both in 
India and in Indo-China, appears with the art of Mathura, 
and the flgurc accompanying it is related m style to the 
bodbisaitvas of the same art and the images of Siva on the 
reverse of Scythian eoins. Only ivith the coming of Gupta 
art (probably fourth to fifth century) do we find the great 
UindTi deities represented frequently—Vishnu and his 
avatars, Siva, and the rest. These figures have the gentleness 
and harmony of contemporary Buddhist ait. Indian sculpture 
and painting, as we shall see, had developed, and at every 
stage of that development gods of different religions were 
portrayed in such a similar manner that they have been 
confused when not distinguished by very definite attributes. 
Thus the Btahmanic figures have the Buddhist softness 
which affects the whole early pericxl of Indian art, and not 
until the second period of the classical age, about the 
seventh and eighth centuries, does the spccinl character of 
the Hindu religions seem to assert itself in art, with the 
disappearance of Buddhism. Art has all its old harmony, 
but a new grandeur takes the place of the Ajanta gracefulness. 
Tall, hieratic figures stand i.so1ated against detached back¬ 
grounds. Thus the avatars of Vishnu are represented, and 
.Siva in his different fonns, dancing the tandeeca (PJ. XV*), 
emerging from the /i«go, and so on. 

Towards the end of the classical period and in the succeed¬ 
ing periods, the tendency towards grandeur and violence 
becomes a love of movement and frenzy, and sometimes 
even sadism and delight in the horrible. This happens 
especially in the Dravidian art of Southern India and in 
Tibet, where Buddhism is influenced by Hindu Tautrism. 
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This development can be followed in one particular scene— 
that in which Vishnu, enraged at the impious man who 
declares that the god cannot be everywhere, comes in the 
form of a lion out of the pillar which the blasphemer was 
striking and rends him- At Ellora, about the seventh century, 
In the Cave of the Avatars, Vishnu, in whom force and 
balance are united, attacks the blasphemer, whose recoil 
is striking in the elasticity of its movement. In later versions 
we see Vishnu seizing Ids victim and rending him so that 
his bowels gush out. 

There is another and opposite tendency, chiedy in the 
north, which produces the most indecent erotic scenes and 
figures of a refined charm which sometimes falls into preciosity. 
So religious art runs in two directions, to occasionally insipid 
gracefulness and to frenzied violence, after the harmony of 
the classical age. 


CHAPTER HI 

St'ULFTUBE AXD PaIXTIXO 

TN Ecuipture and painting the two styli^ which I have 
A already mentioned scveFsl tinie«, IocilI and imported, 
appear again, and, what is remarkable, the two same develop¬ 
ments take place. 

1 have said that, from the very beginning of Indian art 
properly so called, architectime and decoration contained, 
in addition bo the local style, imported features, which were 
at Arst copied slavishly and then assimilated and blended 
with native traditions, and that Greeco-Buddhist art, which 
came later, did not have a very great influence. In religious 
art, on the other hand, the local style alone appears and U 
maintained in the first period, and it is Grs;co-Buddhist 
art, which had practically no Influence in architecture and 
decoration, which then brings in a whole new style, which 
at first grows up on the fringe of Indian art and is then 
absorbed by it. 

This dual movement is also found in sculpture and paint¬ 
ing. As in architecture and decoration, an imparted style 
exists from the very beginning of Indian art. .\t first it is 
rare, and has no connexion wHth the local style {e.g., the 
animals on the Asoka pillars), but later the two are mingled, 
sis in the gates at Sanchi, the whole remaining fundamentally 
Indian. Then, as in religious works, Grseco-Buddhism 
artificially applies the HeUemstic style to Indian subjects, 
after which it develops parallel to the art of India, indepen¬ 
dently, until it gradually becomes Indianixed, for example 
in the treatment of drapery. Indian art, on its side, without 
losing any of its originsi character, al^rbs Gneco-Buddhist 
art, is nourished by it, and transforms it until it vanishes, 
merged in the art of India. 

The earliest period of truly Indian art (Fatoliputra, 
Bhaja, Bharbut, Buddh Gaya, Sanchi, Karli, the school of 
Mathura, etc., from the third century to the third 
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ceRlury of our era) shows a very niBjked naturalism^ It is 
not a copyhig of the real in its details, pietuicsque 

but destructive of aU grandeur^ harmony^ and life, and 
indicative of decline, but the naturalism of certain young 
arts+ which $Jmplifies forms, is equally far from hieratic 
stillness and from perfeot harmony and balance^ and keeps 
in close touch vrith cvery-dny life. There h neither elongation 
of figures nor very studied or wcU-ordcred compositiont but 
a keen sen^e of life^ a love of story-teiiingp direct contact 
with reality^ a movement whieh is never violent^ and straight- 
forward, simple love of all creaturea (Pis* IX, A, and 
There is, not so much secKual provocation^ as a dilfused, easy 
sensuality that one seems to find in the very much emphasized 
and not idealized female figures characteristic of this first 
period (Fig, XVI, A), 

This naturalism Ls the local element, and is fundamentally 
Indian, It appears in works which seem to be the mo^ 
ancient—small terra-cotta heads found at Fatalipiitm 
(PI. VIII, A)^ a few' statues in the round, reliefs at Bhaja, 
the earlier medallions from Eharhut (Pt. IX, A), and the 
animals in relief on the Asoka pillars (PL XTII, B)* The 
imported art, w'hich is infrequent and is quite unlike the 
local atyle^ is seen in the animals in the round on the tops 
of the same Asoka pillars* These are conventional animals, 
the most remarkable of which are the hieratic, stylized lions, 
which are cold, academic figures from the Hellcnized East 
(PI. VIII, B)* After this first encounter, the local tendency 
prevails. The mo^t ancient reliefs teU stories with a simpUdty 
not lacking in charm (PL IX, A)* The planes are not super- 
impo^ \ the actors in one same scene vary greatly in size 
without ecstheUe necessity and are often seen from different 
angles* It is the spontaneous expression of direct obscr\"a- 
tion, tfj'ing to ^y its say without being overmuch troubled 
by logic. The figures are numerous and the field sometimes^ 
overcrowded, as if the artist had loo much to say* 

Not long afterwards, in the Buddh Gaya medallions, 
the older sculptures at Sanchit and above all the friezes 
and some medallions at Bharhut, a technical progress appears 
which soon arrives at real perfection. The sculptors may 
have mastered their technique very quickly, but that very 
speed seems to mdiente rather an influence from outside* 
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an influence still latenl:^ which appears at this^ time to have 
affected methcxls rather than motives. One b struck, not by 
the few new motives introduced, but by the pureness of the 
three-quarter attitudes and the sudden ease with which the 
sculptor expresses a direct and vigorous naturalism» 

The perfection acquired is still more noticeable on the 
gates of the Great Stupa of Sanchi (probably the first century 
a.c,)p which are periiaps the cuJmmating point of the first 
period of Indian art (Pb, II, At Here the imported 

element is much clearer^ but it has been assimilated^ Many 
foreign motives—tbe fanciful animats mentioned above and 
decorative features (PL V, C)^—are mingled in an easy fashion 
with more particularly Indian elements (PL V, B)- The 
wonderful genius for portra\dng animals already noticeable 
at Bharhut b maintained, and so is the power of teUing a 
story^ but the composition of the scenes is more skilful and 
better balanced* 

The appearance of the figures is thoroughly Indian^ The 
torso is alw^ays bare^ the drapery is of the Indian kind^ folded 
in front, and a fiat collar is worn. The men wear a turban 
puffed out at one side (later, in the art of Mathura and 
Amaravati, it is puffed out over the foreb^^d), while the w^omen 
have their arms and legs covered with bangles (PL XVI* A)* 

The naturalism of early Indian art continues and is 
exaggerated at Karli and in the art of Mathura^ from the 
first to the third eenturj' of our era. Tlie female flgnres 
become still more fulsome, and their wide hips and their 
transparent clothings which makes some them of Look naked, 
increase the impression of unashamed sensuality (PL XVI* B), 
The pink sandstone figures of the Mathura style have round 
heads and in many cases a curious fixed smile which recalls 
the sculpture of ^gina (PL VII* B). In its second period 
tliis art is affected by various influences* 

In all the arts which we have been examining the general 
impression is quite definitely Indmn. On the other hand* 
Grieeo-BuddhLst art seems, at least at first sight* more Greek 
than Indian. As wc have seen, it flourished probably from 
the second Imlf of the first century n.c- to the fifth century 
of our em, in the north-west of India and the south-east 
of the present Afghanistan^ at the same time as the native 
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arts of Mathura in the north and Amamvati in the south, 
It carried on Hellenistic traditions of which little is known, 
which may perhaps have been kept alive in the small kingdoms 
which arose in succession between Asia Minor and India 
after Alexander’s conquest. 

At first sight GrscO'Buddhist art seems simply to apply 
Hellenistic ideas of beauty and Hdlenistic methods to Buddhist 
subjects [Pis. VII, A, and X). It differs from the early art of 
India (Sanchi, Mathura, etc.) in style, e.g. in the treatment 
of faces, as much as in costume. In contrast to the drapery 
of Sanchi, treated in the Indian fashion, with the materia] 
falling down the front, the torso always bare, and the 
special ornaments such as collars, anklets, and [in the case 
of men) turbans, GrtecchBuddhist drapery is of the Ucnenistic 
type, sometimes covering the whole b^y, while the head¬ 
dressing and ornaments are different. So Crseco-Buddhist 
art, to one who docs not believe in the absolute excellence 
of Greek art, seems at first to be decadent and devoid of 
originality, expert in an ancient technique from which the 
life has fled and reprodueing cold, stiff, scadcmic chehds 
to which the Buddhist religion is incapable of giving a soul. 
A'et to an observer without preconceptions it may bear 
comparison with the true art of India, for all the latter’s 
intense vitality ajid its air of being in constant commurdon 
with what it represents. 

Blit the problem is far from being so simple. Besides 
the large statues, often squat and clumsy (PI. VII, A), and 
the schist reliefs, which arc usually in the cold style which 
I have described, there is, at least in the second Grteco- 
Buddhist period, a class of small works in stucco which has 
been brought to light by the recent excavations at Hadda 
in the extreme south-east of Afghanistan and Taxila in 
Xorth-westem India (PL VIII, C and DJ, This st\-le is full 
of imagination. The heads are cast, while the bodies are 
sculptured on the spot. Some of the drapery is related to 
late Greek art but recalls the beauty of the drapery of the 
fifth century Some of the heads are like Hellenistic 

models (several remind one of Socrates), but have a new 
intensity. Others suggest the French art of the thirteenth 
century (PI. VIII, C). No connexion is possible, but in the 
Middle Ages and in the Gneco-Buddhist world alike the 
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same Greek seems to hftve received new life from 

a religion in its full vigour* Tlie researehesi which Hackiu 
and Mile Hebert are at present coudueting are revealing 
the HeUenistie prototypes from which the figuriss at Iladda 
and Taxi La are derived. The heads which suggest a Caul, 
a Socmtes* a Christ* were not invented by Grasco^Buddhist 
art, tLiey were not created by direct observation; they are 
Hellenistic models transformed, but a new strength and youth 
have been breathed into them. If the mvasions had not 
killed itj Grfeoo-Buddhist art would doubtless have become^ 

Grousset holds^ a special art* dose to that of India but 
independent of it, and equally different from the Hellenistic 
art which had given it birth. 

The evolution of Gricco-Buddhist art is difficult to follow. 
It IS not the normol OTolution of an art >i’hich has its infancy, 
prime, and old age. It is an importation, already decadent 
when it makes its first appearance, and it seems to be gradually 
rejuvenated under the t^uence of India. Perhaps it follows 
certain variations in Grieco-Roman art at a distance. We can 
classify works only by certain details, such as the increasing 
thinness and so^ncss of the <lrapery which wc have seen in 
the evolution of the Uuddha. 

In its turn, Grfcco-Buddhist art exercises a twofold 
influence, which we have already seen in religious works and 
will find again when we study the Indian treatment of the 
hips. Its inflnenee spread on the one side through Central 
Asia to China and Japan and on the other in India itself 
and by the sea to the islands and IndO'China. 

Tlie art of Mathura seems to have been the first to come 
under Grieco-Buddhist influence, Wc seemed to see this 
double wave of influence in the time of Kanishka, beginning 
as indirect tnlluence at the commencement of his reign, in 
bodhhatlvas which are veiy Indian in style and drapery 
(see nliove, p. 866) and appearing fifty years later In the 
imitation, often clumsy, of GnecO'fiuddhist models. About 
this latter time, the sculptures of the Kaga kings, of which 
there is one in the Musdc Guimet, seem to combine Greek 
haiTOOny with the old naturalism. The figures are slenderer 
and there is a new vigour. TJic art of Mathura seems also 
to have received a Scythian infiuence, which is visible in the 
standing statues of kings wearing heavy garments spreading 
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At the bottom and boots pointing outwards, and also 
til similar figures seated on a throne with the knees wide 
apart, a royal pose which was afterwards assumed by the 
Buddhas sitting “■ in the European fashion 

Not until later, in Northern India, does the Grasco- 
Buddhist influence appear, at once dominant and completely 
assimilated, in Gupta art, which perhaps reacts in its turn 
on late GreeO'Buddhist art. 'ITie figures, espeeiaily the 
Buddhas {i*L VII, E), seem to be the direct result of a GnecO' 
BuddhUt development. The halo has become very large 
and U covered with decoration. The treatment of the eyes, 
brow-ridges, and Ups is that of Grieco-Buddbist art trans¬ 
formed, and w’iU survive all through the classical art of 
India. The drapery, which is thin, with folds rendered in 
relief, seems to be related to Grseeo-Buddhist drapery, in 
spite of differences which are chiefly due to the difference 
in the material represented. But though in all their details 
these figures arc related to Grscco-Buddhist art, their style 
is totally different. They have become wholly Indian. We can 
trace the origin of each detail, but the whole has a new and 
living harmony. Harmony, proportion, and balance seem 
to be the predominant characteristics of these works, and 
they do not exclude elasticity, life, or the delicate, vigorous 
treatment of the face. 

While Graeco-Buddhist art was developing on the borders 
of India and the art of ^hlthura, followed by that of tbe 
Guptas, in the north, there was an art in the south known 
as the art of Amaravati (roughly from the second to the 
fourth century; Pis, IX, B, and XVI, C). Various styles 
seem to arise in sticcession in this art, yet it keeps a strong 
general unity. 

By its position in the artistic development of India, the 
art of Amaravati is transitional, but it has none of the 
factitious air usually produced by the artificial combination 
of various tendencies. Elements which at first seem contra¬ 
dictory are intimately blended in it so as to form one of the 
most beautiful and most characteristic arts that India has 
brought forth. The old naturalism is there, but it has become 
more delicate (PL IX, B). A new sense of movement, in 
which all the figures are caught up, is very marked. This is 
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perhaps a local teinfeney, for we shall find it again in the 
south after the harmony of the classical period. Later it 
seems as if the Greek harmony absorbed by this art embraced 
and gave balantse to the almost acrobatic suppleness of 
the female figures, and medallions and other sculptures 
show amazing composition, in which the figures are as 
numerous and the tendency to movement is as great as ever. 
In addition, the charm and grace of the coming age, that of 
Ajanta, b^n to nuikc themselves felt in the elongation 
and fluidity of forms, in which the signs of feminine 
beauty arc very much accentuated and even provocative 
(PL XVI, C). 

It is difficult in the present state of our knowledge to 
follow the evolution of the school of Amaravati. According 
to JouveaU'Dubreuil, the most characteristic marks of this 
art (movement combined with naturalism, faces with very 
marked features, and absence of representations of Buddha) 
represent a first style, while the more harmonious, better 
composed, quieter sculptures are later. Separate mention 
should be nmde, without it being possible to place them 
exactly, of certain less perfect sculptures, perhaps relatively 
late, in very low relief. 

The art of Ajanta (west of Indio, chiefly, about the 
sixth century) is represented (Pis, XI-XJV) by the 
paintings in Caves I, 2, 16, and IT at Ajanta and perhaps 
the frescoes at Bagh and Sigiriya, to which the most 
ancient paintings of /Ifghamstan are related, and also by 
almost contemporary sculptures (those at Ajanta, chiefly 
in Caves 19 and 26, and at Deogarh, Aiholc, imd else¬ 
where). The art of Ajanta is a creative art, which seems 
to unite the traditions of the north and the south. The 
harmony, serenity, and balance of the Gupta style of the 
north, which seem to mark the commencement of the classical 
period, are combined with the suppleness, grace, and flexibility 
of the art of Amaravati, but the marks of female beauty 
are less emphasized and an easy relaxation is introduced into 
the figures. The old naturalism, which remained in close 
contact with reality, and the rushing movement have gradually 
disappeared, A refined, idealized, fairy-tale atmosphere 
reigns in their place. But I shall examine the general 
chamctcristics of these paintings later. Here I shall merely 
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try to define the variowi styles which can be deterniined 
by careful study of the frescoes of this period> 

The art of Ellora and Elcpbanta (FI. XV), which is found 
again in other caves in the west and eisewhere in IndiA, 
is a development of that of Ajonta, and indeed its earliest 
works may be contemporary with it. On the whole it presents 
Hinduist tendencies as against the Buddhist tendendes 
of the art ivhich preceded it. As we have seen in religious 
sculpture, it refauns the harmony of Ajanta but transforms its 
grace into power. Large figures ere set up against a detached 
background, and the small size of the minor figures accentuates 
the stature of the principal ones. The superhuman enters 
the domain of art. Jilany examples show this combination 
of harmony and grandeur, which docs not exclude suppleness 
{see above, p. STl); the most remarkable are perhaps the 
sculptures of EUora (the Cave of the Avatars and that of 
Ravana ka Khai, PJ. XV), which present an admirable 
union of tension and relaxation, and sometimes that 
mysterious smile of the Ajanta bodliisattnos which seems to 
express serenity and love for all creatures. One should also 
mention the trimOrti and certain figures in the caves of 
Elephanta, etc., and the contemporary art of Mnt na llspuram 
(seventh century)—relief sculpture in the roeJe and the 
reliefs of the raUtas with tall, slender, cold figures of quite a 
special type. 

Here w'c come to the end of the period with which this 
volume deals. In order to trace, in very summary fashion, 
the later developments of the tendencies and main streams 
of influence which I have mentioned, it will be most effective 
to study them in special instances. The treatment of Buddha 
and other divine persons has enabled us to obtain a first 
view of these lines of development. I shall review them 
again in on examination of the treatment of the hips* and 
shaU sum them up in the chapter on the evolution of 
Indian art. 


TitE zVOLUTION or Tire tribhanga 

Tltc danger of a survey such as I have attempted is that 
it may lay too much weight on the very real diversity of the 
different periods of Indian art and faU to show the unity 
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’?i’hich ne^^eirthelcss connects them. So I shall hcrCj m a 
poraUel to my previous study of the histoT>^ of the figures 
of Buddha, try to follow one of the most chiLractoristic 
attitudes of Indian sculpture—the triple l>ond* or iribhmtga. 

This attitude, which is a kind of Praxitdean bend 
seems to Mmbinc suppleness with balance, the suppleness 
being sometimes provocative, sometimes merely sensual, and 
sometimes relaxed and weary, to sj-roboliste the voluptuous, 
swaying aspect of Indian art, and w'e find it all through the 
history of that art from its birth to our own time (PI, XVI)* 

In the very earliest Indian sculpture, at Bharhut» the 
tribhanga is frequent. We find it bound up with the naturalism 
described above^ with an impression of he^llth and direct 
contact with lifCf with the fulscme, accentuated forms of 
t!ic female body which seems to unfold and offer itself in alt 
simplicity, without provocation or croquetry* It remains 
in evidence at Sanehi (PL XVI, A) and at Karlin and 
corresponds to the whole of the first period of Buddhist 
religious art. It is particularly marked, with a very definite 
tendency to sex-appeal, in certain statues of the llathura 
type (Pf* XVI, B). 

The attitude of the female figure with tilted hips, seizing 
a brandi with one arm held above the head, is found at 
Bharhut and Sanehi, wiiere it plays an important part in 
the decoration of the sides of the entrances (P!. XVI, A). 
Greeco-Buddhist art afterwards takes it up to represent 
Maya, the mother of Buddha^ at the moment of his birth 
(PI. X, A)* In this w^ay the treatment of the hips so as to 
form a triple bend enters Gr«eco-Buddhist art and examples 
of it appear m the Greek style* But it is far nmre 
frequently employed in the art of Northern and Southern 
India^ In the second Mathura period Creek miluence appears 
to give harmony, slenderness, and a new springiness to the 
figures of the Kaga kings treated in this way* 

At Amaravati the (n'frAunga is cons-tant, and is very 
highly marked. It docs not seem to be merely a relaxing, 
but a moveinent of provocation. The crossed position of 
the legs and the slant of the hips emphasize the slightness 
of the eontai:± of the body with the ground, w^hUe the long 
lines of the legs, spreading iit the top, exaggerate the Miness 
of the hips (PL X\"I, C}* Thus the iribhang^ gives the 
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Amaravatt tendency to movement together with the old 
naturalism, and in addition a more markedly provocative 
effect and a new harmony and lightness and slenderness 
in the human figure. 

In the art of Ajanta. Gupta harmony, combined with 
Amaravati grace, gives a less accentuated triple bend in 
figures whicli are idealized and less opulent, in which a 
new sense of relaxation, of lassitude and abandoimicnt, is 
accompanied by the balance of a figure sinking back on itself 
{Pis. Xlll, XIV), Later, in discussing the connexions 
between painting mid literature in the Ajanta period, I shall 
attempt to show all that is expressed hy this triple bend 
in one of the finest periods of Indian art. 

In the art of ELbra and Elcphanta, the in’olution which 
I have already described gives the tribhanga less grace and 
more strength, while preserving its balance (PL XV), 

Later, in the south, figures, at flrst a little cold, soon 
reveal a love of movement and violence and at the same 
time become hard and stiff. Tlic dancing Siva shows these 
tendencies, while keeping the old lialance. Other figures 
are overloaded with decoration, prancing animals and the 
like. Ill this evolution, the triple movement is exaggerated 
mid strained, and sometimes the hips are merely tilted 
while the torso remains straight, so that the figure soon 
becomes rigid [PI. XVI, D). In the north, on the other luind, 
the suppleness is what prevails, especially in the erotic 
scenes in the temples, and the triple bend is veiy marked, 
although soft and graceful. These figures (Blmvanesvar, 
Konarak, Khajuraho) have profound charm (PL XVI, E), 
but they have lost their grandeur and tend to be feeble. 
Presently they become rigid and petrified. The slender, 
graceful tribhanga hardens, like the jewellery, which no longer 
hangs according to the laws of gravity, but forms lines of 
decoration. This is the tribfutnga which, through Nepal, 
entered *111101, where it has survived to the present duv. 

Like the figure of Buddha, the triple bend will show us 
the lines along which the art of India spread. Northwards, 
we find the Gupta trihhanga and that of Ajanta at Danclan 
Uiliq in Central Asia/ at T ion Lung Shan in China, and at 
Horyiiji in Japan. Lator we find it, transformed, in figures 
I CCCTU* 
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of Indian tendency at Ttin Huang on the borders of Cbina. 
Still later, in a atenderi hardened form, it enters Nepal and 
Tibet. In aU these districts of Central Asia and Tibet where 
we find belated Grffieo-Buddhist mflnences mingled with 
those of Persia, ChinB* and India, the iribkanga marks the 
Indian contribution, accompanies the Indian stylc^ and 
so is carried with iiMJrtain waves of influence to China and 
Japan. 

On the sea route the trihfmnga likewise points to Indian 
influence. It also shows—and this is very important-—by 
its disappearance, the reaction of local influetices. These 
local arts, as they move further aw-ay from their Indian 
prototypes, gradually reject the sloping hipped figures in 
favour of upright, hieratic statues. This development h found 
in all the arts of IndcnChma and the bland-s, varying in speed 
and strength according to the creative power of each. The 
earliest styles also produce upright figures, but, as in India, 
they generally surround them with figures Tvith slanting 
hips. Afterwards these latter, which are contrary to local 
tendencies, are rare or disappear altogether. 

In Java the difference betiveen the two great periods 
is very marked. In the first (the art of Central Java, eighth 
to tenth century} the triple movement is constantly 
represented and the connexiDn with India is emphasized 
by the likeness of the slanting-hipped figure of Chandi Paw^on 
in Java and the Ganga at Besnagar in IndiaJ In the second 
(Eastern Java^ thirteenth to fifteenth eenturtes) straightt 
hieratic figures are very frequent and the tribhanga ts 
exceptional. 

In the art of Dvaravati in Siam the use of the tribkanga 
in Buddliist figures derived from Gupta art is represented 
by the Buddhas of Pr^i Krabas, which were found in Cambodia 
but belong to the art of Siam. It is not tong before these 
figures tend to frontality. The tribkanga is, however, 
sometimes presented (in a clumsy, exaggerated form, as if 
it no longer answered to the fundamental needs of the art 
which emploj^ it), even in sculptures of Brahmanic style 
which seem to be copied from straight, hieratic pre-Angkor 
statues of Cambodia. 

In Khmer art properly so called the evolution is still 

1 Ibkt, fig. m. 
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more mpid« Only the small statues, chicly female, which 
seem to be the oldest in pre-Angkor art, definitely show the 
hip-effect, and it is already a stiff pose, the movement of 
which does not spread throughout the body. In the large 
pre-Angkor statues surrounded by an arch (seventh ecntnvy) 
the tribhanga is barely perceptible, and the Khmer statues 
become upright and hieratic, observing tbe law of frontality, 
and remain so all through Khmer art, in which the triple 
bend is almost unknown. Here we have a striking example 
of Indian influences being quickly rejected by a local art 
with a strong character of its own. 




CHAPTER IV 


Tiie EvoLimoN or Indian Art 

TF we bring together the varioms of development 

^ which we Imve been foUowing separately, Indian art 
presents itself to us as follows. 

Before Indian art properly so called and Indian civili^tion 
(the belief in transmigration, the escape from 
Buddhism, etc.) came into being, there grew up in the pre- 
Aryan period in the valley of the Indus an art (that of 
Mohenjo-Daro and Ilarappa) which seems to be connected 
with the great group of Susiana and Sumer (PL I), It was 
represented by large towns^ many seals, sculpture, pottery, 
* jewels, etc. 

True Indian art appears about the third century B.c. 
Its sudden advent may have been due to a change-over 
from wood to permanent materials, but it do^ not seem 
to have had a very long past. There was a local art, and 
there w'ere importations from outside. The local art is 
represented, in architecturei, by the imitation of wood 
consttuction (octagonal columns without capital or base, 
horse-shoe arches over windoivs, stepped comics, raUings, 
etc., PL II) I in sculpture, by a lively naturalism which 
simplLEcs forms and keeps in dose contact with reality 
(Pis. VI; Vln, A ; IX+ A); in religious art, by Buddhbt 
works in which the symbols (PI. VI) and the representations 
of Jatakas (PL IX, A) are constant and Buddha is never 
represented (PL VI); and In decoration by heavy water- 
plants in high relief, open flowers, and hanging garlands 
{PL V, B). Imported art brings to arehiteerture the beU 
capital (PL VIII, B] and the addorsed animals ; to sculpture, 
a flmshed technique and fanciful animals, sometimes treated 
in a coliL academic manner; and to decoration, various 
motives—lions, griffins, garlands, paJmettes, etc- {PI. V, C). 
Th^e two currents first run separate, and then combine, 
the general aspect remaining fundamentally Indian (PI. V*I). 
On the entrances of the Great Stupa of Soucht and on pillars 
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the two kinds pf decoration are found together (PL V, B 
and C)p and on another pillar of the same monument, repre¬ 
senting the heavens one above the other, both kinds of archi¬ 
tecture alternate—palaces with octagoiud columns having 
no capital or base and surmounted by a cornice with horse¬ 
shoe niches, and palaces whose columns have Pcrscpolitan 
bell-capitals vrith addorsed animals on top (PL V, A), 

In architecture the union of the two currents seems to be 
effected in the cave at Karli {perhaps the first eentury of 
our era, Fig. The local current with its naturalism 
maintains itself in the seulphire of the school of Mathura^ 
Parallel to the art of Mathura, Gracco-Buddhist art 
develops In the north-w^est (perimps from the first century 
E,c. to the fifth of our era). It is more Hdlerdstic than Indian 
(Pis. VIL A; VIII, C and D ? X), and at first it iUustrates 
Buddhist themes by stock types of Hellenistic Asia (PL VJI* 
A; X) and is quite unlike the fundamentally Indian art of 
Sane hi. Karli, and Mathura, which is direct and full of life. 
But it scerns to become gradually imbued with a new youth 
and to tend to form an independent art (PL VIIL C and DJ. 
In religicrtis art the foreign element appears in the creation 
of a type of Buddha (PL VIT, A), w Juch brings with it the 
creation of a new" religioU-S art, in which Buddha lumscLT 
is shown and even his death is represented, 

Grflecc^BuddhUt influences seem to have hardly touched 
architecture or decoration, except in the short-lived style of 
Kashmir. But on sculpture and painting, religious and 
profane, they appear to have had a considertible effect. 
Gneco-Buddhist art spread over part of what is now 
Afghanistan, whence it afterwards reached Central Asris* 
In India, Graeco-Buddhist sculpture and religious art first 
affected that of Mathura, and afterwards that of Amaravati, 
as a diffused influence* Later, in the Gupta art of the north 
(PI. Vn, E), its influence continued to be more direct, being 
a sort of new leaven w^hich the art of India absorbed without 
losing anything of its own character. 

Parallel to Gr^o-Buddhist art and that of Mathura, 
although perhaps on the whole a Utile later than the latter, 
there developed in the south the art of Amaravati (second 
to fourth century. Pis. DC, B, and X\T, Ch In this art the 
various old tendencies are mingled, tfie different ways of 
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representing the divine exist side by side, the idealization 
of the figures of Ajaota begins to make itself feltt wid an 
astonishing sense of movement up. But these very 

different tendencies form a single whole^ vhich is alive, 
original, and thorouglily Indian. 

Slcanwhile architecture and decoration develop^ The 
tiupas and ddgabas rise higher^ their domes gradually become 
bel]-shapod, and their surfaces are covered with sculpture 
(PL III, B). The narrow part of the capital is drawn in 
tighter (Fig. 4) and the decorative motives cliange. 

What is knowTi as ** classical ** art is at first represented* 
as a sort of preludct by the Gupta Buddhist figures (PI. VII, E), 
which owe their component elements to G^fi(^co-Blldfllmt 
art, but present a general aspect which is Indian, in which 
balance, harmony, ^ppleness^ and serenity predominate 
(perhaps fifth century). 

At this time Indian art receives hardly any influence 
from outside. It tends to concentrate on its own rcsourceSt 
and to expand and influence other countries. In a first 
period of the dasaicol style, which 1 have called the art of 
Ajanta, painting and sculpture (Pis. XI-XIVJ show Gupta 
harmony combined with the sinuous grace of Amaiavati. 
Naturalism has disappeared, a new relaxed effect has come 
in, and scenes based on real life have given place to on idealized 
fainF-'-tale world. The Buddhas now wear only a thin, 
transparent garment without folds (PL III, A). 

After the art of Ajanta a second classical period, which 
I have called the art of Eilora (probably eighth to tenth 
century ; PL XV) presents a new aspect. The accent becomes 
Brahmanic more than Buddhist; the harmony and supple¬ 
ness remain, but strength takes the place of graecfulnesa; 
t!ie superhuman appears; the principal figures are larger, 
and are shown against ct detached background. There is 
a similar sculpture, in which* however* the figures are 
slenderer and colder, in the south, at Blamallapuram. 

Architecture and decoration have developed. We find 
great ornamented horse-shoe arches, /rtidu cornices, turhan. 
capitals, elongated slabs at the tops of columns, and pillars 
in which the various elements are combined in every ^^ariety 
of fjoncifut manner {Figs. 5-S, 10-15), while reliefs represent' 
mg scenes often take the place of the nld decorative motives. 
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Buildings made of penruuietit mates-ials appear—square 
or oblong of stone (Figs. 19, 20) and towers of brick, 
which become higher and more elaborate (Fig. 2S). 

Ifi the soutli, the cella grows yet highert as a vimdna 
(Fig. 21) and then assumes a flatter shape^ as a j^cpurii 
(Fig. 22), and architecture becomes more and more rigid and 
overladen with ornament. In the north, the tower, with 
smaller buildings round it, becomes taller, with an incurved 
line (Fig, 24), and then stiffens. In seulpturCi sacred and 
profane, the coldness of Mamallapuram Is maintained in the 
south until it surrenders to violence, frenzy, tension, and 
exaggerated lines, which become stiff and angular (PL XVlp 
D). ilcanwhile, in the north (PI. XVl* E)* grandeur is 
succeeded by a rather insipid grace (erotic scenes^ etc,), and 
this grace in its turn becomes set and rigid in Bengal, and 
subsequently in Nepal and Tibet. The Moslem invasiotis 
bring into being and develop an Indo-Pcrsian art which we 
shall not discuss here. Horror and violence, which have made 
their way into Literature and various religions^ find artistic 
expression in certain aspects of the Dravidian style of the 
souths in the Tantrie tendencies of Sivaism in the north, 
and in the Buddhism of Tibet, under the influence of Tantrbm . 

Great streams of influence flow to China, by the sea in 
the south and by the silk route in the north p It *^cms that 
on the sea route the arts are derived from Indian influence 
but sliakc it off fairly soon—the art of Dvaravati in Siam, 
which chiefly continues Gupta Buddhist traditions, the Khmer 
art of Cambodia, which soon develops a character of its owUt 
the art of Champa in Annum, and Javanese art, which seems 
to be related to the style of the ancient caves of Ebom 
and that of Bengal. These arts affect each other, and there 
are cross-currents of influence. There is the same evolution 
everywhere, though it varies in speed and extent* The local 
arts acquire their own character and become independent* 
They move away from Indian art, they become hicmtic, 
they lose something of their perfcelion and of their grace 
and beauty in giving up the hip^eSect, the symbol of India, 
but they gain a new hfe and strength by coming more into 
touch with load traditions. In tlie art of Champa, the styled 
of Dong Duong and the late styles seem to be opposed to 
the style of Mi-son. Among the Khmers, although the develop- 
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mETit is continuous, Angkor art is different from prc-Angkor 
art, and at the time of the Bayon (end of the twelfth century) 
art, now ]ess perfect, turns to the observation of local life. 
The art of Central Java (eighth to tenth centuries) is followed 
by that of Eastern Java (thirteenth to fifteenth centuries), 
with its peculiar decoratton and its profile figures, Vp'hich are 
akin to the Wayangs, the figures of the puppet-theatre. 
At Dvaravati the evolution is similar, although apparent; 
the invasion of the Thais, affecting the countries all round 
Siam, creates, from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
onwards, a different art, a continuation of the previous 
traditions in an altered form, which becomes rigid and is 
repeated with little variation in Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
and Laos. 

In the meantime, by the north, along the silk route, the 
iofluenec of Grcceo-Buddhist art in its new form may have 
reached the China of the Wei period. The infliieaee of late 
GrfiECD-Euddldst and Gupta art, followed by that of Ajanta, 
spread into Afghanistan luid a little later, beyond all doubt, 
into China, where it appears at Yun Kang and Lung Men 
and was predominant at Tien Lung Shan. Ajanta also 
influenced Central Asia and Tibet and reached Hoiyuji in 
Japan« At this time, in Central Asia, influences from India, 
Persia, and China, met and mingled with Groco-Buddhist 
survivals j art tended to acquire an independent appearance, 
but docs not seem to have survived beyond the tenth century* 
In Tibet, on the other hand, it is in late works, chiefly point¬ 
ings and bronzes, that we see ancient Indian and Chm«^e 
influences, with perhaps o certain Persiao ingredient. India, 
which affects the figures rather than the backgrounds^ asserts 
itself in successive waves—the art of Ajauto, the art of 
Bengal, Bajput miniature-painting—^and the oldest traditions 
of all, those of Ajanta, remain marveUouely true to themselves^ 
almost to our day, as it were petrified in that astonishing 
country. 
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IKI^IAK ^XIIETICS. T\m FBX9C0ES OF AjANTA AND THE 
Sanskrit Dhama 

T SHALL conclude this study of the art of India by lUi 
^ attempt to determine certain peculiarities of Its spirit 
by examining its relatioiis with contemporary literature 
at the high-watermark of Indian civilization. 

Thus i shall try to point out what connexions there are 
between the frescoes of Ajanta and Sanskrit poetry and 
drama. That poetry and that drama arc especially connected 
with paintings and it is at the beginning of the so-called 
classical period that the eomxesion $eems to be mc^ 
marked. Fortunately a series of paintings of that very 
period survive® in Cares 1. 2* IS, and IT at Ajanta. 
Some of my observations^ it b true, will extend beyond 
the domain of Ajanta and wiU not apply to the classicat 
Sanskrit drama alone. But it is chiefly in the Ajanta 
frescoes, both in the composition of scenes and in the treat¬ 
ment of isolated figureSt that we shall find the union of a 
classical kind of balance and harmonious serenity with 
suppleness and an astanbhing fluidity of line* a union of 
contraries which are at once highly aeccut uated and intimately 
blcndedp which is perhaps the distinctive mark of the Indian 
genius (Pb. XI-XIV). 

The same union and opposition arc found m music. 
WbDe a rigid system and strict mies by down the modes. 
Indicate the notes to be stressed or omitted, and prescribe 
the ornaments required for each environment, freedom 
and elasticity arc r^ored by later rules. Certain notes must 
be omitted in a rising passage but may be takei^ lightly 
in a falling one; there are several ways of approaching one 
or another note ; in some eases one can choose between seveiral 
fancies or ornaments. So the fluidity of musical line is 
restured. 

A similar phenomenon b presented by the language of 
literature, Sanskrit. It b a highly elaborate system of 
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constniction, end foots arc of great importance^ prefixes 
and snfUxes being attached to them by very strict rules- 
There could hardly he a more mtionah stricter, more rigidly 
constructed language. At first the whole seems to be organized 
so as to give the mind the greatest possible satisfaction in 
inteUectual balance. But the construetion comes to be as 
it were wrapped in rules which are intended to soften its 
rigidity» WoT^ change their form according to what precedes 
or foUpws them ; two syoccssive vowels are combined so as to 
become long or to alter csoniplctely ; words are amalgamated 
in thb way. The sentence becomes continuous, being marked 
by the musical rhythm of longs and shorts; hartlnesses 
and jars have vanished* Here agaiot the line has become 
fluid and supple; the akoieton remains^ but the resonance 
of the flexible sentence covers it like ti^ong flesh. 

It is the same with the paintings at Ajanta* The scenes, 
which are admirably composed, are not separated from each 
other by the uncompromising straight lines which one often 
finds in Italian frescoes, such os those in the Arena ehapei 
at Padua. There is no break between one scene and the next. 
One runs into another, and the first impression of the vijiitor 
is ooe of infusion. The wall seems to be covered from end 
to end by a single scene eontainiog too many figures. like 
the long musii^ passage, made flexible by the varions 
possibilities sometimes allowed to the muridan* and hko 
the long Sanskrit sentence, made eontkiuaos by the combina¬ 
tion of words according to the rules of euphony, the loiig 
surface of wall forms a single uninterrupted whole. But the 
obser^^ant eye soon secs that the scenes are concentrated 
upon themselves and are separated, not by their edges, 
for they liav'c none, but by their centres (Pis. Xl-Xll)- 
The chief persons are grouped together, and minor figures 
form a frame to them* The effect of the tilted hips makes 
it possible to end each scene without an abrupt bairier 
(PL XI, top right). Thus the woman holding a yak's-tail 
fly-flapper (PI. XII, top left), by her triple movement and 
the position of her face, turned towards the chief figures in 
the scene, leads the eye to the centre of the composition- 
Elsewhere (same scenei right) the end of the scene is marked 
by a pair of figures between columns, which balances the 
groups. A figure with its back to the spectator (PL XII, 
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bottom left) scpamt^ two composEiton.^ plaeed one above 
the other and attention to the chief figures of the whole 

of which it is part. Figures bdonging to adjainlQg scenes 
often stand quite clc^e together, but face in different directions. 
There is no mecbanical repetition, but a spirit of fancy which 
docs not preclude good composition and amazing balance 
of the figures. One passes easily in a continuous movement 
from one scene to another, the elements of which arc grouped 
round a new centre* So, in painting as in music and in 
language, we find carefuHy composed balance of each port 
and smooth fluidity of the whole. 

In the theatre likewise groupings are carefully studied 
and the passage from one scene to the next is very easy. 
No drama is marc plastic than the Sanskrit drama of the 
Ajanta periods It is given up almost entirely to the 
portrayal of love, and by studying it we shall be able, not 
to understand the stories told on the walls of the caves, but 
to feel the spirit which they breathe, not at all the spirit 
of the preceding art, but one of idealized lifc+ refined and 
amorous, which we also find in the thentre* The Sanskrit 
play is divided into a good many acts, and the greater part 
of each act is usually one long plastic scene, a pleasing, 
motionless group of characters, like a t^Uau ntraiil—the 
first meeting, the love-scene, the distress of the deserted 
maiden when caught painting the portrait of her beloved 
(B^jtfidvallf Act II)p the hero or heroine sick with love and 
tended by the confidant or serving-woman 
Tlie hero with the fool, his confidantf on the one side and the 
heroine with her woman on the other often balance each other. 
Sometimes one of th^ groups spies on the other unseen 
Act IV i Sakuntald^ Act III), The author 
seems to have wanted to keep a harmonious composition 
of figures motionless iiefore the spectators for a long time. 
In the best-known of all Sanskrit dramas, 3akunUiIdf there 
are seven chief seeneSp plastic scenes, corresponding to the 
seven acts—t he meeting of the Kingand Sakuntak; the Kin g^s 
conversation with his confidant ? the love-sickn^ of 
Sakuntala, discovered by the King, who is in hiding, and its 
cure; Sakimbala's depm^ture and farewells ; her meeting 
with the King, who docs not recognize her j his regret 
as her portrait brings her back to his memory; and 
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tho flri^ mecfcmg of the lovers when the cuxse has been 
dispelled. 

In the Sanskrit drama the plot and scenes of movemerit 
are ysimJly relegated to a prologue, where they arc tiicrcly 
related, and to pass from one place to another or from the 
prologue to the plastic group a few steps on the part of the 
actor are all that is necessary. 

So we sec that the stage presents both strong emphasis 
on the composition of groups, which remain motionless 
for a long time (what I have called plastic seenes)^ and extreme 
fluidity in pairing from one scene to another* We note the 
likeness to the eomposition of the frescoes, and naturally 
think that I he theatre must have influenced painting or 
vice versa* 

This plastic sense in the drama appears also in the 
descriptive verses. Stamas of ver^ occur at intetveJs in 
the text and they often describe the beauty of the hero and 
heroine* their attitudes^ or sports {^akunt^d^ Acts I, III, 
etc.). Sometimes eharacters ate thus portrayed before they 
appear on the stage. We at onee feel that what these stanzas 
call up is the pliant, refined pD$es of the frescoes* The 
characters of the drama are at once conventional and typical 
figures, remote from reaUsm and having the charm of the 
fairy-tale or the Italian Comedy—^hero, heroine, and their 
respective confidants* The heroes confidant is also the fool, 
greedy, cowardly, and bursting with curiosity like a ripe 
pomegranite. The same atmosphere and similar types are 
found in the paintings* There is no realism, there is no play 
of the features expressing joy or sorrow^ but there are idealized 
types, beautiful (the hero and heroine) or grotesque (the 
palace dvrarfs etc,), and a technique which makes use of line 
and pose rather than of facial expression* 

Certain paintings at A junta might be those described 
on the stage, where the stock figures whom I have just 
mentioned speak of the fresco hall of the palace* Thus, 
the fool cries to the hero, King, let ymir eyes behold ! 
On the ornate wall of the inner crystal chamber* the King 
is painted playing at dice with the Queen, There is Nagavali, 
who carries the bctcl-box; there is Prabhanjanlka, waving 
the fly^flapper; there is the dwarf Nagarakanthaka, and 
here b Tapamkama the monkey” (FfddAoMfa-tAdfljika). 
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El^whtrc the bearer of the fly-flapper is described as eam^g 
it over her shoulder* and iu another ptay the fool speaks of 
a young woman hidden behind the pillars. We have deserip- 
rions of pleasure-pavilioris, where the smoke of aloe perfumes 
goes up, and strings of pearls hang from pillars {Friyad&riikd^ 
Act III), and doves flutter down, and |^*and conches are 
set out. Elsewhere scenes of dancing are described. In the 
frescoes of AJanta we see those pavilions with the festoons 
of pearls, the King and Queen on grand couches (PL Xll), 
the dancing {PJ, XUt bottom right)^ the young woman 
hiding behind the pillars {PI. XII, right}, the woman with 
the fly-flapper on her shoulder (PL XU, left), and the bemwr 
of the betehbox (PL XI, bottom right ?)* On the stage and 
on the frescoed walls there is always the same world, the 
love-stoiy' in an unreal fairy-land. 

The unportance of painting and its connection with poetry 
and the drama arc also proved by the constant mention of 
it by poets and playwrights. We Itave seen the descriptions 
of halls adorned with frescoes. At the beginning of the 
Liltle Clay Cart the clown, as he picks for food right and left, 
likens himself to a painter among his paint-pots. The portrait 
of the hem or heroiue is often introduced on the stage. 
At a wedding the bride or bridegroom, if too far away to 
take part in the ceremony, may be represented by a portrait 
(Fdsaroda^fd, Act VM). It is sometimes at thesight of a portrait 
that the hero or heroine falls in love,. The King, who has 
allowed Sakuniala to go away in. eonsequenee of a curse, 
mourns before her picture, which he is flntshing and which 
the fool describes {^akuniald^ Act \'l}. These pictures are 
not portraits m w-c tinderstond the word. They seem never 
to show the Ltidividual imperfections and other marks by 
whieh one person can be distinguished from the general type 
to which he or she belongs. It is rather by the very perfection 
of their t>eauty that the hero recognizes the heroine and 
she him. 

Sanskrit poetry incessantly returns to describing w oman, 
and that description can be applied to the female figure 
at Ajanta. The lady of the poems has gone to the gazelles 
for her timid, moving eyes, which reaeh in curved lines to 
her ears, eyes with large pupils glancing sidelong and shaded 
by great lids with the graceful curve of the bow. The blue 
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of her eyes makes that of the lotus look pale. Beside her 
lips^ red as the bimba-fruity coral seem^ white. Her hair* 
on hee head and dsowhere, b blue-black like a doud or 
a swarm of bocs. Her comple^on surpasses gold* her face 
and her body, rubbed with saffron, have the brightness of 
the moon. Her neck is curved like a conch. She sinks under 
the weight of her breasfcsi which are like inverted pots of 
gold and beautifut as the boss of an elephant's forehe^ and 
project so far that they hide her navel. Her waist is lithe 
as a leopardb and so slender that it can be held in the hand 
of a childr and her hips, like ehariot-wheels, are so wide that 
two arms cannot enfold them. There are three ereasesi in 
her stomach and her legs have the swell of a quiver. So 
Bhartribiirip Dandin, and others. This ideal of loveliness 
corresponds, in rather exaggerated and perhaps late form, 
to that of the Ajanta paintings (PL XIII)* These female 
figures^ in literature and in frescoes alike, are often adorned 
with garlands of floAvers and gems. They wear rings {nujnira) 
on their ankles^ their bells have fringes and little bells which 
lie against their hips, the eharm of their bosoms is enhanced 
by strings of pearls, and their arms and wrists are adorned 
with bangles, their cars with earrings, and their hair AA^th 
B diadem {jPH^^4idcn*#iA'd^ Act Ml). So as they walk they arc 
surrounded by jinglmgs, which, so the poets say, arc answ-ered 
by the tinkle of the festoons of pcarb hanging from the 
golden pillars. 

The union of pliancy and balance which we have found 
to be characteristic of the music of India and lU language, 
its drama and its plastic composition, wc find here again, 
in these feminine figures and their movements, m Avhich 
elasticity, suppleness, and lassitude are combined wdth 
hajrnony. PVom the creepers swaying in the breeze, the 
Sanskrit poets say of woman, she has taken the lithen^ 
of her body and the grace of her gestures ; her nonchalant^ 
well-balanced gait^ rendered slow by the size of her hips, 
is that of the ftamlngos ; her moving eyes are those of 
guiles I her arms are pliant branches j her neck, like the 
pigeon^s, bends to one side j her hands come together in 
a cup for greeting ; her voice is that of the k^kila {Eaghu- 
vam^^ VIii, 58* etc.). The lassitude of the hot season adds 
to her grace, but “ the heat does not produce in young 
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women such an enchanting languor” {SakutiUiIa^ Act HI); 
the beads of sweat which follow the delight of the senses 
arc a garland to her and her half-closed eyes shine ; ** wenri' 
ness giyes her an air yet more charming.” Full of lovCi she 
speaks slowly, very slowly. 

It IS this lassitude which makes the body so readily 
assume the triple bend* the trtbkanga, which Indian art has 
given to its most beautiful figures all through its history 
(see above, p. 3S0). In the iribluingii, phancy and balance 
are unit cd. The female figures at Aj anta, by their suppleness 
and their nonchalant grace, seem to indicate self-surrender, 
voluptuous delight, and languor ; by their halancei which 
often looks like a backward movement^ they appear to 
express a modesty which make,? them as it were recoil upon 
themselves. This union of contraries, which seems to me to 
be characteristic of the greatest works of art, and which here 
consists of passion and self-surrender on the one hand and 
modesty on the other (PL struck me at my first sight 

of the feminine figures of Ajanta. For a moment I feared 
that my imagination was leading me astray, but literature 
afterwards confirmed my impressioo- My body^^* says 
Sakuntala, ** goes forward, and my miudi, which is not at 
one with it, turns back." The King, speaking of Sakuntaia, 
says more definitely, “ Love* its impulse checked by restraint, 
is neither shown by her nor concealed.” Of another ivoman, 
a poet says, In her weakening body, love and shame balance 
each other at the two ends of her soul” (TiruvaUuva), and 
yet another is “ full of modesty and at the same time shaken 
by desire Flights and sudden returns, coquetry amJ 
tenderness are constantly expressed in poetry and drama 
as in painting. The heroine^s gaze is at once modest and 
passionate, her voice is now soft, now' ardent, in her are 
joy and fear, she is now carried away by daring, now held 
back by modesty, now urged on by desire^ now driven away 
by fear. In the Ndgdmnda^ if it is correctly translated, 
these contrasts are emphasized by the stage-directions: the 
heroine looks at the hero ” with a mixture of desire and 
modesty or with a mixture of joy and modesty ”, or 
as she leaves the stage “ she casts a glance at once modest 
and passionate 

This union in single characters of balance and suppleness. 
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which often leatk to the attitude of the tribhjing^^ does not 
only express fleshly love, even in its refined form. We find 
it in flying and prostrate figures^ and again in the great 
bodhUaUi'os of Cave I at AJanta (PI* XIV). At the end of 
this eave, their attitude serv^ to frame the sanetnary without 
closing it abruptly, just as that of the women carrying 
fly-flappers divides scenes without making a break. The 
hips tilt down away from the sanctuary while the head is 
tunied towards it, thus leading the eye to it* These bedhi- 
^attvas arc very like the female figures, fbr in the Ajnnta period 
the sexes arc not highly differentiated—another form of 
the union of contraries* In almost all the great ages of artistic 
balance—the fifth century in Greece^ the thirteenth century 
in Prance, the Italian Renaissance, the classiea! period in 
India^ the Khmer art of the Bay on—masculine strength 
and balance are found combined with feminine grace and 
suppleness in figure of indefinite sex, without these deep- 
rooted aesthetic tendencies being necessarily oonneet^ 
with any moral perversity. In the bodhi$aUvas of Ajanta the 
breadth and balance of volumes and the very broad treat¬ 
ment of light and dark is combined with the bending effect 
of the iribhunga^ and the serene expression of the faces 
seems to be mingled with one of melancholy and profound 
tenderness. What us united modesty and fire in the amorous 
w'oman seems to become in the bodhisaitvas complete detach¬ 
ment from the outer world and concentmtion inwards in 
the equilibrium and serenity of meditation, intimately 
mingled with infinite compassion, tenderness, and love for 
all suffering creatures. 

Later, in literature as in art, we shall find the same 
tendencies with a love of sisce and also, presently, of frenzy 
and horror^ Kalidasa was all grace and proportion ; Bhava- 
bhuti, who comes next, will already show in his plays frequent 
swoons and a taste for violent dramatic effect; later still, 
scenes of bumiug-grounds and frightful combats will be 
usuaL In art the same tendencies are found, as we have scen^ 
in the relief of Vishnu rending the blasphemer (p. 372). We 
find them in the Underworld at Angkor Wat (Cambodia* 
twelfth century), with its frenzied movements and varied 
torments, very unlike the mild Underworld of Borobudur 
(Java, eighth century)* Wc find them, t0O| in Dravidian art* 
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in the representntions of Kali, in Tibetan Tantrism (furious 
wrestlings vnth Sakti, bloody emblems, skulls), etc. Perhaps 
these tendencies, both in ait and in literature, are to be 
compared to the morbid taste which developed at the end 
of the Middle Ages in Europe, to which wc owe the Dances 
of Death and the tomb'figures of bodies eaten by worms. 


CONCLUSION 


A T the bej^nning of this book I warned the reader against 
over-simplified conceptions of India and alt that it nieans» 
I have said, more than on«, that India is in every respect a 
chaos. The summary nature of thL; work has compelled us 
to present the facts, problems, and tnaiiy factors which make 
up Indian civilization as being much simpler than they really 
are. Let us remember, as we come to an end, that what 
gives form to all this diversity, all this development, is 
Brahmanic classicism. 

The imposition of that form on the “ Hindu *’ material 
was never so effective as to create either uniformity or 
tyranny. The dominion of the priestly caste no more stilled 
other castes and all the variety of other sects than Sanskrit 
literature impeded other means of expression, and the unity 
of the plastic style was only an ideal, like the validity of the 
written law. Life breaks out from rules, and does not cease 
to proliferate in capricious growths, just as it perpetuates 
ancient types, long obsolete, among later types, more highly 
developed. So the “ Young India ” of our day comes to regard 
as broad-mindedness ” —in the sense of liberalism—^what 
is really indefinite fecundity of natural genius. 

The decoration, sculptural and architectural, of the 
monuments illustrates processes of composition similar to 
those manifested in the systems of religion or of abstract 
thought. Sculptures and paintings everywhere present 
jumbled masses, imagination run riot, but within siTumetrical 
arrangements. Theories are full of fantastic conceptions, 
but these are classified under headings governed by analogy. 
Often richness is accepted as beauty and abundance as truth. 
If we Europeans prefer those Indian works in which the line 
seems simpler, let us bear In mind that in judging so we are 
acting as heirs to Greek ssthetics or Logie, and are therein 
departing from the principles of alamkHra, sovereign in this 
land. 

India puts things together and co-ordinates them without 
assimilating them. That is wlty its civiUzation preserves 
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barbaric elements mote than it transforms them* and mingles 
them with others far more refined* It love^ art passiormtelyi 
without ever opposing it to nature^ doubtless braiuse nature 
in that country is like art in its creative exuberance. Religious 
belief and philosophic reflection partake of the nature of art. 
because they claims not to treat of a real, independttit of 
thought, but to establish modes of e3cistence by means of 
the autonomous activity of the mind- Nowhere has the 
splrituaj life ” been as intense as in this civilization, which 
has hardly ever believed in an immaterial soul. We must 
^ not be too much surprised to find that India equally systemati¬ 
cally sought pleasure and fought against pleasure, in the 
manner, one might say^ of Bhartriharii The fanatic of 
renunciation masters the vital forces only in order to possess 
them better* that he may acquire, through the resources 
which they give him if he concentrates them, miraculous 
powers. 

Dives and Lazarus nib shoulders, zeal for fullness and 
passion for emptiness stand face to face for ever. Let us make 
OUT choice without blaming India for the lack of measure 
in its spirit—which, indeed, as 1 have pointed out, proceeds 
according to canons of right conduct:. In Greece, ontology 
has its limits— the nature of essences—and logic has its 
limits, those drawn by definition. But India dedicates itself 
to the unlimited because it always operates, even when it 
seeks to know* When it succeeds in avoiding anarchy, it is 
because it has found, in its very action, principles of order 
and guanuitees of objectivity* 
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jtbhidharvuL, lfSl-2, i, 

AtkhiiflnL, S3 
AbttolutPt 
Admn*m 3 

Adliriiili^, Adruftitiiie^ S2. 

Adlbuddlyt. ist-i&o, 

AdtU. 1^, En 

Adttyii^p 127 ; mnd m Vnnu^ 

Adckiliiistratii}f>^ 10^-3 
AdnMatiif, ]K« AdtirfAllM'^ 

ASgean civjliutioiiip and Moheu^ 
Unm, 10 

A^!«ibctic«, C^hi/ra/aJbJhdfin. flSp SDO-a 
AlRhAiilxiSi^ Sp 3, iSp'sa; Hit Ip, 
ae^p n75^ esq 

Afrlt^a^ iCfUt^ trade witb^p HO 
A^aloi^ SO 
A^thockip 1C, 42 
A^p Fbr, 124 
AgTii\iuTLap 373 
A^m, troopc nfp 91 
Agrif^ture and itockbrccdinf, 10, 
im^, IIS, 

AhitjuA, 144, 

Alium« [30 

AllMdo, S3J, OTOp pL Iv 

AiPinJcji, IB 

AiUreyin achdqlp 03 j BrAlmtaoiip 
0^ 33ft ; Upankhad 02, 342 
Ai^ !ffT3 

A^U 1 aichHKture, 340-06], 054, 

aaa, pi. lUs tn, sis, a«s, 

807, 8(»-87D, 870-38*, 087. 

380-807, pla. xi-siv 
^OUiaLfu, KCpUc*. K., *8, 155 
ApvPcB «irt, 143 
Aiulia, 184 

AJcriyavBitin ■cfwli 14 e 
Alcamip flifft Gaatapill, 105 
Akabobya, Buddha, 100 

/llaitpJ^mp 2(rTp 200 
Al-Dlrflnlp ofi Pluipsyip Sftl 
AkxnpdcTp It. df Epetrpio 40 
Akaumder 111^ tbn- Cpent, K. of 
Uomlop, 7* ^0-A SO | ifdlucfioe 
qf tua empire, 60 

Akaandna in Anifhailat KandithiLr^ 

7, 

AihOiAbOd, •« rmy&gii 
Aimaiu, 7 

Aniaraalniha, 240 ; on pwdi^a, £60 
Amarftv'ptip 47 : art, OftS. 360-7. 
3ft0-a70, STSp 676-6, ^1-2. 
666^7, pla. viip ij£, jni 
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Amaru. 2KI-5 
Ambhip iC. 31. 36 
AnkilAhha, Budrdhap 166. 160. 166- 
160 

AodtayiH, Buddha, 160 
ApiqglkaAiddhJp 160 

.^niiPda, Iftflp ]£6« 160, 
ArulikdavimlJiBful, dd i^wndni^ 
277 a. 

AliCUtar*, 00-70. 74. 76 
AmLaJEuin Ip„ £ 

AjMUinifi, 47"S 

Aaga, £5-6, 140 
Angkiir, S66. BBOp, BOT 
AnimhiiDp 122 

Anuanip, laagqnjge, H | pw also 
Champd 

Aiiquetd UupcTTen (A, H.), 226 
Authdddaa, K., 42 
Autloehofi I Soter^ K. cf Sydap 67; 
|] Thftw, 401 111, the areatp 
41-2 

Anu, ab^^^-godr 123 
AuttrOdhapara, 40 
AminiikUbap lAd, 166 
Apam nopdlp 67 

Apaatnmbo, SCtnis af. 66-C 71^ £07 
Aphnrlmtt, M GfKrmIe Litemtuie 
Apollopliiwfl, ^tftipp 34 
ApwwiCil, 2SB, 204^ 300 p, 

Aragon liidiap lEjurnm Ln, 

326, 334 

Arabs^ iiav^atiaii of, HO 
Aiadkajda, 3ft 
Aji&da KJUiilma^ 164 
.^rao^Fokaj. 62-6p 156, 217, 240-1; 

and dihq kipder Tmlh'Tfva 
Ablvalll Hllikp 3 

AttiblicclijTe; UD^KnJtKDaiu. 10. 
643; ^[nuTya, 33 1 
1 Q 0 | grnenil, 645 - 3 € 2 p 365 -S, 
300 

Ardhuii%idhj lanpidigcp 1-16 
Arhat, saint. 157. lOOp 167* 160 
Alia, teti UetM 
Arilinn, 17£p 2Stp 250* £70^ £62 
AijiLtmka 17£ 

Af^iuiOyanaii^ Ou 

ArpM-niap no A)?ynn influonor, IS 

Arniyt war. 60-100 

.Arriiin: on AHyridti m\t nf India. 

13 Ji . i on cubiip 114 
AnaM Ip K. of the PdrthhuM, 41 
AnojM, K* of VTra^p *w UmM 

se 
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ST-®, 03^, IMJ, 
100-3^ 100 j mad fc» Knutityn 
AntndlwtJ. STT, 017 
Aryn: c»Bt«^ Tff, 35 1 ilnvcry, 
lOT j fnAnlngnf the irord, 107 ; 
ownerahip^ 113 ; ter bUcp An^na 
AryMbha^, ^07 
Aiy^drva, im, ISO 
Aryainao, 

A^wWp Inrio-lrHni&nB, Indo-Hun- 
peAiLt s uiviu$DTi of IndlAf 10* 
li-13* 25-^ 4T; 

meaning of " fniiD-EiiiopHin *\ 
o : Umsun^Mp is-i*p 
nips And mij^Uona, 10-10 s 
tmla-Iraiiui.cu in Atiii ^ELrtdr, 
IS i early Itfc, 10 1 iotm^ 
diirrtl iDctoi, Jtnpw 

Brnhiruinitm, 5ft f ^ilnily^ fl3- 
0; Trllgkpfi. Viflj 

dlatrihntiork of kind^ 77 ; caateif 
0£-0 ; iw kingm^ OQ j cokiofxers^ 
lllj llSj jiytn- 

hy tiKlnt^ 120-7 S Idnul 
in Veda, 12S j brcetic&l Becta 
tian-Aryan, tfW j eflrfy litera- 
tiiiTp £S0; SQima ai ev^denee 
liiLp ^44 ; altd Aiyii^ 

AryBiam* poet, 272- 
Aianga^ 18^, 2l>h 

Aacetieuin), 115-liOp 211: tapiUp 
133; Jain, l+l, 143, 145^-Tp 
1S3: Builclhiat^ 141, t43p |5r|^ 
3; VogBr 142'^r201 ; Brahirum, 
170-1 ; in OEdCfl, 25M ; Sivo^ 

Aafntr, jcffKl, t22. 

Alia, Gentrai: trade nod made, 
tll-'is; Iranian reU^bua in- 
floentep 187, 174; Biiddhiam, 
loi, umi gmmmar, 348; art, 
afio, 0T7p nm, osa 
Aalii 5flnarp Endcp Iranian eoci- 
iiceUon of* 14^ 224. 

AMlnnie leUginn, 121-2, ^ 

AaLatio ScH^iety of Bengal^ 322 
Aiokn PrlyudarAin, K.p 24, 07-40, 
f41, OOp 102, 105 ; pillar and 
loelf «Lkta^ 33-10, 31, 104, 230. 
250,307, 301 ; Bnddhwt Coimidl 
fS&, 102; pUlan {art ofi, 
Mt-Bp 873-^K pi. viil, niKl 
t« Bharhiiiv S^enl; bi 
txldcinn, 274; SOi 

^iaJtdr«n£uF|/j, ;I74 
^ircmoi, 102, 140-1 
Amun; languajit^ and mce, 11, 21ft i 
iinder Samiidingnplii^ 52 
Awmbly, repubticafi, 8ft-ft; In 
nmnnichy niid general, 07-0 
Aasyria, nlle;^ nile of India, 19 ; 
kingilijp, BO ■ rdigtoD, 122, 174 


AtHTOlngy, aitmiHtEij, 122, 207-^^ 
244^ 

123, 255, 277* 204 

.\4i'agliciiha, 40, 150, 103, 184- 3, 
200-272, 301 

A4\-mlayann, Sotma nf* 03-4 
Alvina, SAaatyu, 15, 12r 
Athnnnn ; w-iiDoi, 03 J llTt-priist, 07 
Aihiirrarfda, 02 <1, 123, 12ft, 2^1-5; 
on iuttee* 7Sj Kinff* U1 ; 
awmbry, 00 ; amiy* Oft ; ipcIL^ 
for fnmiiufp im i for imdr, 100 ; 
dnunm in* 208 

Alfinliitc ^ in Bmhmanlfupn, 
102-6, lOft-in* lft4-5* 210, 
243-8 : dfniftn-iniAiaflii, 184-^^ 
107-0 1 denied by Buddldatn, 
165^, Iflft I by JaLnip 100; 
D^ddha buhl, 101* 

Aufnelit |T,)p Citiah^fu Cidalagmrm 
of, 221 

Atiguafiu, Knip., 441 
AyvtmiinH tangriage nrid rnrr* 11-12* 
18 

Auitm-i;\jdatlje langnngrt and 
pfuplra* 11* 111, 210 
Avawo^-^aiakQ, 378 
A\ialnkjtraviira, 168* 

lOQ-l 

Avnnli, 20, 320 

AvAtAfit, 174, I7ft, 355, 002, ffTl-a,' 
Caw nf, 372* 380 
Avefitn : laiiittiage* I6* 217 ; ILkinuiaa 
l 3 Vedtui* 16, 122,122B : demnni 
in, 126 - Trrittrtt nn akim, 230 
Ayqdhyft, lludh, 31* 53* 3S7i 250 


BabyJan, mtite and tmde* 110, 220 
Babylonia; popper inlmdnred feum, 
1ft; oo; nsl^iin, 

122* 174 J astrology nnd 

astronoixty, 122* 20T 
BBL>trn, flee fbilkb 

BartrUnci, BtikhUrfl: m ItiiSo- 
Kuroprun cradk, 14 ; hl^orv* 
00, 41, 43, 40, 55 : kkkU arid 
r&ftd fmni, llO; Bnddbiim in, 
112 1 Orwic tbeatrr in, 207-8 
BOdilnd, tee ViiBpi 
BAdndlynrm, BrnAjnn-iab'dJi of* IftT 
B4gb, painting, 37D 
Bnkfkmi, 50 


Ball, daneiry^ at* 205 
Balkh^ Haetm, 7, III 
BajQebtftlxi^ 7, ft-10 : Langnnge, 
12, 210; Ar)^ connui?vU 10: 
early pottery* 344 
BAmiyfln, 7 

Ba^jat on llurahn* 53, flia; on 
QunA^hya* 328 ; worlo, 357-0 
Bflxia. fkeond, Kt V5nuna Hhatta 
H4na 
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Blneijl (R. D.), excavntwni of, IS 
BaidM, Rtoiy-tellet*, {ilD-320, 230, 
ifTS, and iH Sata, BhAtotm 
Buftiuun and Jooaplut, atciy oi^ ITS 

Bait}da,t 

BoiUi on CAAtf ia ; 

S^THS ; sot, 

Biirygn»R ttO 
SntirLip 11 

BiiudliA>'iL£M» oa; SOtru nf, KM, 
ri, as 

Kci|I|3iinc (rf; 3B7 

Bcaa, ILf aS 

colunxn, S4T 

BchivtCkn on IqdU, 27 

BeDaryr N^olithlq workidiop At^ l^T 

Bennrei, tec Koit 

BctiTry (T.), on origin of Utci, 3S4 
Bfngnt; r^Jn, 4 f pormli&tlop,^ 0: rswe, 
10, IS; hiitorf, 21. aO; 
BJohivlra. in, |4ii; Budtibissi 
iDp too ; Luigiidgimi, 2Llip 210 ; 
In /fdzHid^tBU],, sSa? J iiminia In 
EXioticm, 203 ; Twitfia Ln, 32S : 
art* 307, 300-370. a&S-O 
Bi?r^^ mpe 

Bergaigwi {A.}, on Ved&^ 224 
Bf«na|,Wp 42p ITS, 303 
BhAdrAMliu, 37, t4&; Kpjjia SHtm 
of, J40^T 

S3, t 21 p IWw m. 173, 
17Sw 177, 232, S54, mnd iw 
Muh^bhiftala 

Bhoga^^t and BhAgAVftla^ 172-3, 
17S ; Purlin*. 302^ 

BllHifi. 373-4, pL II 

Bh*ktii iect* 3^0 

Bliokli, woTshipp irip 173* 170, 

202. 230 

Bharat*, *11^^ author of 
mitro, 233-4 

Bha-mtap hero. 2Sh 231. 311-12 
Bhirata tiibc [barda), 2S|, 233 
poet, 273-330 

BhArhiit, Hmlptun?, 27, 220, S5S, 
300. sfls* O60p firg-Sp 3«i, 
pL lx 

Bhartrihah (perhaps two tor). 240^ 
21W^0y 400; on hma^ beauty, 
SBS 

BAgTtrifwyi.FifTtYd^ 330-1 
Bhaniknrhchho, Dmoehp 43, 35, 110 
BhAaOp oil Hariaka, 33; ptliyip 
802-1, 300 f bcfO of, 303; 
debt to Gim^hyo^ 328 
BhdjiAyn, 243-3 
Bha^t, RrinaTu-HdAd ofp 300 
Hhavabhilti. 315-13, 337 
Bhavya* 204 
BJiils, 12, 210^ 331 
BhlnmAI, 5S 
Bhojo, Kp, 320 


Bhutin, to 
BhOta^-all, 140 
Bhuvanel^iii-, 3S0, 383 
BiMr nod OrtsHk, 0, 12p 21, 23, 147, 
310 

Bihirf UU, 2fl0 
Billinna. 287, 308-0 
DimbisOmp Sreoika* K., 23, IS5 
Binduiixa, K., 37 
BkifofpTp aoe^ 

Bloch (J.;), on DravkUnJi Uteratum, 
12 

Badhidlmniifl, 205 
Bbdkifotfba: AAnkaot^lOS; getietnr, 
ISO-lOO s in iirt, 308. 338, 370, 
377p 3aOp 307* pL xiv 
Hcebtiingk (O,), Feteribufg DIcr of* 
221 

Bcphaa-Keui, 13 
Bo^ Pmm, 7 
Bombay, 8 
Bopp(F.)p 14,213,223 
Borobu^ur, 3SS* 387, 307 
Buoe (Sir J. C.), bhalDgkai] dii- 
^-ciw of, 208-0 
Brahmi, 17tp 175-0, 220* 28^, 234 
BrnhnuiguplA, 207 
Brnhmant AbMlute, Word, 70, 122* 
131 p l31r-5, 171 

Brahman wte: imme, 10 ; uiQurnn 
on *tudy of hiiloTy and on 
lltemLiLre. 22p m ; tiutoficalp 
33, 30 ; ia family rela^on, SO ; 
type* of morru^e, 74-3 ; gmcml 
70^2; devljei LtuUtution of 
tMte, 83-4 s predominimce and 
zeIntfoiL to otW powen, 83-3, 
01, 253p 258 f Juotke, 03; 

miildi, 112 ; relolbn to 
Brahman a* Abaolulr, 134-5; 
in VedaKp S84-S ; io po*t- 
Vrdie period, 340 j JtaBca of 
tifr, 80-73, add mttt A^rnnoM ; 
in MahObhdmia^ 251, 253 j He 
oifla Bmlmianisin 

: ^noroJ, 82-^p 123, 138, 
HIT, 225-fl. 235r-2i0p 24S ; cxm- 
molaoj, IBO ; casmogony* 133 j 
^roAoifin and dlman, 134-5; 
eKhnlolo^, 135; on Vlibtiu, 
173-4 ; muilyiii of iroida in, 
24fl; ilLhdnu, 250 
HjalifnaniBn^ In epiu 54-5; 

ill Punjab, 30; faif^ared by 
kingi, 42, 43, 34p 58; dharma, 
87-^ ; and kingohip, 05-4* 105 ; 
devebpincnt of Veda, I2»; 
eultp 120-JSS, ISO: mythology. 
133-5 I effect on JaiEL^ji* tso i 
and Oft Buddhiimp 153, tSS, 
175-0 i HLndiihed, 105-0, 17a; 
later pMkMptik** 132-203; 
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mvtjon nipiijut Buddldam. z 
ifilluecvcc in 351 

Brnbm&putra, K,, ^1-4 
Br4luni tcript, 2St^-l 
BrAhQI loniltuiier, ^2, ID. Slfi 
B;iJblfldriin]ydJi:a Upanishad^ flA, 1114 ^ 
1AS| lif^i [43. Sm 342 
BrUuixpotK 72; 150 AiTifbmirntll^ 

■ncnw, 106 

Bro«h, PH BlmnikM^ltehtia 
BmnK nocie In. Irvdiji. IX-tO 
BuddhA. Gnuloma^ SitldhArtha^ 
S&kvomiinl: life. 24^ 2fl, 
isa^. iflsj cm nij3c* i3A-0i 
debt to Vfign, 143; in 
Bmldbipvn. k^TtniU. etc., 155- 
T, l«3-3. l&l. lAT-lOlp 2Mp 
370-1 1 on CBmiirvIkctiftloh^ IHA; 
iii M fnclPi|>liy3dcBJ 164 ; 

ifupAtfp 301 I ip iiJt» IflT, 100, 
332^0, 377-Dp 003, OOM, 

nia. 

Bodahiui, otben tliui Guutanui. 134^ 
150. 133-100 
BuddhadiLui, 204 
Buddbo|£bo«hli. 162, 204 
BuddhJlt)A2lti^ 2m 
Boddhna^'&miiip 320 
Buddh Caylp Un^bil^'D, IS4. 070-4 
Buddhknip w\y^ 24-7+ ®0, 137-0 ; 
UrnguART. £rt, 49, 218, 240 ^ 
OlvtHir^ hy Icings, OD, 45, 43, 
50-4. 3«. 04, 014^15 s CoiiiKrilft. 
40, 45, 54. 50. 150-0; %t 
ViilAbhT, 55; nnniDg iwin- 
IndiatiP, ^60. 111-13; intfo- 
Aum BD tmw outer. 60; and 
ourte, $4S^ 104-5; S7p 

DO-S; pobir nirpc^ 02p 125; 
nmofi, A soiiine uf KiuitityH, 
02 Ek.; nifd kingahip, 04-4: 
Uieniture Cin the feqiijU a{^, 
06; iocriflee, llfl; djoctrineA, 
133-144v 104-7; UkwM to 

Joinisni, 150, 150; karmm*, 

1511 cornmiJiiityp lS6r-7 ; kcU. 
153, ISO^lOlp *95-7 ; Milt, 
157-11; NortheTH"" cmd 

"Soothem 1(40, It^; modem 
itudici, IflO-l ; camon tnul other 
UtiLraturrp 101-4, 364-7, 360- 
375 ; iixdiience on Btohinaniam, 
106p 175-D, lDT-0; Bmhmnnk 
iwtioiu 150, 102, lfl7; 

Huj|4aii]i nnd JauptiAL, 175; 
logir, 100-T ; Inter development, 
303-6; otoirdMii, 206 ; dmiru, 
301-2. 020; f^iiend of tales, 
523-4! 361-2; art, 

SOA-070, 665, 333, and Ke 

Gritoo-Buddluat mrX ; see olsp 

+4faAdy)drttf, llinmfthui 


BoehlEr, on Kilidltiar S76 
BtiRchkri^ nee BACtrisna 
BumiA, 2, 5. tl ; Biiddhi&ni bi. 
100. 216, SQ2; lLheiitcii+ 003; 
jfOpoe, 3flfi ; art. 06D ; IdwcT. 
■H SuTnroabhOmi 
Bumouf (Er). 224, 252 
Biirm. tmnslates 020 

B}Timtme litemlute und ortp 027.004 

CnmbndiAp Khencn : huiRunge, 11, 
2[e ; net, 100. 642, 060. 580-4^ 
0Oa-Dp 0D7; tinllel, 2»5. 300: 
nreliitfvture. 055, 350, ; 

see Abo Fo-can 
Cjuimtinlisni, Z30 
Canton, Buddlibm in^ 305 
Cnppii^Em FEliginn. 132 
Cuniaiiiofn Hills, S 
Coitiotine, tmulatiDn nf, 327 
CArnAfie. 5 

Caste: geoeral^ 77-56, 164-5, SOD J 
King nzHi, 04, 102 ; lom uf. 
107 ; fimetlcnwor varkmi cuMcs^ 
107 ; and uwnenhJp, 113-14; 
Biiddbiat Afid Jiin atUtiuie to+ 
140 ; In later Bnilimiiniizii, 175; 
elleet on thnuglit. 310 ; m socLil 
life, 2il; knnwk^dge condned 
to upper eajilea. 221 ; dlmTNia 
of, 244 ; luad Lmdc, 270 
Cnthoei. 32 
Cauvery, 4 
CnimiKirep t^per Age at, 10 
Cekb^ 11 

Central PmvlfKKS, 12 

Ceylon, LimkJL; gencr^ 2-S. ii, 3i. 
50. 53. no, 257; ChrcmicLm, 
24. 162 ; Budilhkm in, 40. 50. 
150-160,160, ISO, 304, 204 01«. 
023! ff%de. 502 
ChAlukya (iyimity. 55-5, 56, 267 
Chum cuJtiire^ ftee Chamjii 
Ctuunhal, R., 4 

Champs or Omni culture^ ill, 046. 
6^ 306 t 606 

ChJli;iakya, VijOlOUgUpta, 30. a«V 
OOT-S, 010 •; k^tiOed with 
Kau^yn, 65, 93 n., DO ; ^ofirbi 
of, 266; see aiio Kaulilya 
Chiu;idAta c&ste^ 336 n. 

Omadl. guddeap, 230. nnd Ke 
Pirvatl 

269 

aiannU ktendut, Pnwon, Sori, m 
Mcrulnt, etc. 

Clkandrpgiri, B.^ J51 

Chandm^min^ 24® 

Chiingrogupta I, Gupta K., 

^ 6rt-9; II. 50, 96, m 
Cluindnigupta 5Eainya. K., 30, as-T, 
6Dp DOr-X, 147, 307 
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Chiindnilditi, ^04 
Chang-kkift^ 4a 
ChMnkm^ 4e, 

CbirvtkB i*ct, t4A 
ChAalitAiim 4a 

Chavimnn fK,), Bcnidhift Mudln cT, 
Ifll 

Chumtaiiy^ SDA-ir 

Chem kia^4?Qi, KemK 48-^ 

Cht-yh 205 

Chnkl^ tinqpiF, S55-« 

CbtEj^ (A. L. dt). Slfi^ 24S 
Chhaqdcgya Upanistuid^ ft2-a, 24iJ 
Chin*: KhnuncimcAtioat, S, SO, 4a. 
4S. llO-Jls K**Uhkji. 43 j 
tfxp^tlan, Sa, 112; «ilk ffdOi, 
108, 111 ; Buddbiim, Budd¬ 
hist lit«ratttrr, 112, 148, J41, 
iaO-4. 180,18&, SOI, 3DS, 370 IL, 
m n., 275, tOSj tnOoeiHX 
0n BmMhiBip, lao, |S5 ; an. 
lDO-1, 308-0. 877, 333, ftSB^ 
0$ utTonom^, 207; thtatee, 
302 

ChitrakOt, piWtnm to, 250 
ChitrtI fL, 30 

CJhifro/oAfhd^ m ^fiheika 
Clio|Up •40, ^ 

ChdAfna Anifitiirvui, Iv of PmIil 
336 

Choi4 Na^r. 11, 16, 116 
Chrwt, liktncai to Kfkhoa, 174-5 
ChfiJitianity, ITS 
Chund*, 153 

Cdlfda^ Itido-fTiiniaiis In, 15 
CIiui, Ml Annul, 77^ pio- 

Ajjiui, 84 

Clinuite, 4-S 
Cochin, 0 

Codiin-Chinn, oh Fli-iuui 
Coclchum, cxcnvatiuiii of, IT 
Coimbdtoic Cap, 7 
Cains; lanout typ», 43, 45, S&8, 
an ! ujK^ of, 114 
Coif bcookr (II. T.), 223; on 
Bhagacaiu Purina, S62 
Cbmbait, an art^ 345, 600 
Commnllle, diicovny of, 303 
Comarin, C., S 
Canjofvcttim, Ko lOAc-hi 
Copper Agt, 16-16 
Corontandfl CdaiL, 48^50 
Corfnratjons, tec Ouilds 
Coyrtilikr (G.}, on epkm, 251* £57 
CnfUr piufcDHini, lndtutiT+ 77, 
81, 104^ ]06-l>^ i|5 ; nr^ »e 
GuLkl* 

Cnm^Biiore, i« Mtmrii 
Cntera* 7, 33^ 

Ctfiui« of Cnidoa, on Indi*, £6 
Cynii, K. of Penia, in GondbAra, 
24 u. 


, 346. 348. Bfll-S, S8T 
24* 

DAznodanigapta, £8T^ 

Dan^UL, punlshnvjii, 67, 101 
Dandin t/Uiq, nrt, 882 
Dno^ln, on Cuoi#Ta, 336 j im 
Fni^hjhuijpufif, 326: geneml, 
385-7 ; on fenmlo ufratitr, 
805 ^ 

DuiuZh, os IndivEnfapenii crsdk, 

I>ar|iii I, K. of Ptisb, 24, 2* n., 27 1 
til, 20 n. 

DmntakiL, Kl, 20 

DnMntl^ K, of Ajndlkya, 1T4^* 278 
Dii4uniUui, Maurva Kr, 40 
Dwyum* 16* 86, 127 

Datid* rr, W. Rliyi>* Biiddhfst 
■tudici^ 161 

Dfccan, 2-5; mce und 

0, 12-13; mriy cnJlare, 17; 
Atitto m, 21, 26 : tiulory, 67, 
47-53; fdlj^iom 121, 2S4j 
dramm 263 

DcUTcnince, soli^twa: Jaim, 140-2, 
151-2; Buddhbili, 140^3, IS4, 
16+-3, IHt, 183, 185, 188. lOl; 
Brahmajis, 160, 164-5. 166* 

200 ; j^neial, 177* 211 
Dclu^, k^nd of. 123, ISO a.* 307^ 
Dcxiietiloa, K. of Bactrioua, 43 
DeogiiTlk KtUptm, 876 
tko-Fitoa, S8 

Demiaca fP,): on panUifkm, IBS; 

fm VedUnlji, 107 
OcvodotU, 24, 155 
Dpvokt, 255 
Dcvon^ji KHpt, 221 
Dovafddhhg^bi, 14* 

0evf. sod£^ 286. nod w FAr\^tl 
tHuurAHiui* H6 

UAfitmo, Lflwi Aiok*. 86, 66, 267 ; 
KcafmJ, 71* 88, 124. 211, £44 ; 
cJTkI Oft iftoiiimdiy* 63-4, 105 j 
Wheel of till? [Jiw* 114* tot, 155* 
Iflfl, 218, m 363-^ 366, pL vl; 
hi Juatm, IGI-S; JnlOp 143* 
150; Buddhist, 143, 153^7, 

166-4. 181-2, IftS, I87-*p 237 ; 
in Inter Brahmniium, 175. 
t05^; In eplca. £51-2; 
DhftrtiiBp god. 251 ; l^tUi of 
the Good Lnw* lee Stutiharmfir 
piendflTftei 

Ghumakifti. Ar^dpa^tndu ofp 2(H-5 
Mmnon, 132 

XlfcoTinaJiltfwu n-S, 62 n.: on 

Jiutire* IDI. 

DhnmiB Sfltms, *4 
ZMdhi-pt^Ao, 247 
Dhqrttiikihtrn. 20, 351 
IHddA, Q. of Kashmir, 281 
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Dif^iX^Ji, S04-5 
Diodufmp aa PAtlikkkSs SD 
Ddodatoa Ip K. pf Bjictrioiiai 41-S ; 
31p 4*1 

DioDyna, vnartueij with IT2 
374 

t>Oittb^ 31 
Dtxb^betia, Mt.. & 
f>ong^uPiip(, QTt« M7, pi. vU 
Dram*p 23&-7p 2^-323 f iclAUafi 
tp paintin^^ aW-B 
Drurif^iinii, Ace ^iffUn 
Dnu^ 7 

Dnup^ 7^ 2Slp 250 
Dmvutiimi z mcc n-nd ljui|:^H|tta, 
U-U, ISp 215-tO; Sumjerc- 
DrttvUlbin cuIttifVp ice J^ilcihcnjfv 
Dmp ^ CDni|ti££ed by 
10 E hi If ct^AAdToia, 2t ; 

Bociely, 01* 05, 72; 
ftSp lSl-2p 13D ; irrigation, 107 f 
^^miumiinp S4B; nrcbitcettipe* 
940, Siillp Q53> aS5-0$ art, 
371, 80«, 0G7^ pi. XVl 
Dumpnt ^0 )lOIH^4A£rl0«, 

n 

thirgO, goddess. OOp 121, 2fi0, 918, 
981: AndKcPtrvail 
IhicyodhiuiAp 20. 251 

DvKinvalL art, BSBp 005, S07-8^ 
39a-D 

DyAUl^pitor, OSp 127 

Earth brother* ■cfi under ChpddMScA 
Eostrr X&tMEl, njltiue and Mahonjo’ 
limp, 10 n. 

Eort IndiOi liliuidj, IndpTicsm, Induui 
inOtKficM hi ] 10-11, 104, 203* 
3S0, 808, 37T, 888 
Edgerton (F,), on PaikhaJUmtra^ 32S 
Eg}^; diviiixntlan and MalujiJo- 
Oarpp 10; Jntervoitric: with 
Indta, 48, 110 
EJcptiuibi, 880, 882 
EUoni, 250, 850-1, a53p 3112, 807* 
371, 380, 992, SST-8* pL ^ 
pee EiOiid 

Epicp; pourcc tut pirhiataric timep, 
20; KiliatriyA irumirmtinn, SO j: 
BOuroH df Kdixtilvn, S>£ n.; 
pliilDAopby of, ITO-^a, 109, 301 s 
ill SnEokrih 217 ; grnrrol, 230- 
273 ; aphprixms in, 285 
EfobcSadi, AdjiLOf^na, 03, 211, 208, 
271, 378, 282-201 ; and i« 
YflUyAyiina 
EtimuiBp 804 
Etruflcaiu, 12 
Etj^niuld^, S88, 289, 2*4 
EuLhyikmo** K. pf BoetriluaB,. 42 
Event, ML* 2 


Fahka, 220, R28-T 
Fd-hiep, tmvf^ of* 58, 111* 20S 
FmnUy, 10, OS^TT, 80, 88* 3*, lia 
Federal innp, 88* 00 
Feist (8.), dft rape of Gctinaiu, 14 
Feftadtl, on ladimi rapopslQn* 111 
FeudiJ Age, 08 
Fiiiop-LTgetiiJiii, 1% 2*4 
Fite; wprahlp of. Id, 87-70; in 
aoHemhlyp 88 ; are vdia AgnJ 
Flrn^, K. of PetshL 54 
Fleet {J. F.), nn KJnga pf the Jiing^, 
32 

Fpple jH. exeiiTiitSanp, IT 
Fpiiclk^r (Ah), on arL 100, 801, 308, 
870 

Fninke [R. O.), an Siuukritp 333 
Fu'DAJI, B. CBCibPditi aivd C^Mn^ 
Chhkdip Indianizdllqn pft 111 

Cadd (C. J.h 19 
GallaiHi, iTciiiaUtlipn of, 827 
fipna-pdOliz, 2:47 
Capai^ti NOgO. K., 52 
Gnndldlm: histpry, 24 n*, 44, 48* 
55 ? rpAikp 110 t BudiHuEn In* 
185, 205 j mt* lee Graeco- 

BuddhLvt art 

GdjMlIayrvas, bcavenly bejngv, 280- 
8* 204; ^^d4Wd marrifl^, 75* 
OlO-lI* 923 
Gdite^p god, 80 

GoogeSp R,, Gaogtt: geofiniphv, etc., 
2-7< 108, 110: JatCp IS; 

hiitory* 37, 92^ 44, B2-8, 58, 
88: teligipti* 30, 168; legetiii 
pf origin, 338 ; Ganjt^ Ici diama, 
310-17 ; pUitne, pr Gangft, 083 
CBrOEliiL, eagle, 269, 335 
GBdiOJi, Huddhlflt, 162, 204-3 
GOthILp, Ferwiati, 10, 128 

t King df, 00; ptyle of, 335 
Gov^podl^ A'dHJkdp 108 
Gaulmlh, IfanaLutipn of, 877 
Gaurf, g^dessp 314, 810^ 328 
GuOLatrUi, aiithpr of H/^pnnoJiIiifro, 
71 } dn laaiTilit^, 73-4 
GdPtnitdputni VajOa Szf, ^OtaJcarnJi 
1, K., 47-8 

Gfurthiot* Biiddbiftt atudiea nf, 101 

Caviknpnth gad, 130 

Gayntif, hymn, 03* TO ; metre* 291 

Gedraaia, 34, 36 

Geldner* on enatc, 89 

Gckrt, ftory of, asT 

Genghift-Klw, 18 

Cermany, bb Indp-Kiiropean cradle* 

GhaAundi, iaifcr. at, 172 

Ghalalqiriairap 283 

Ghflta, 8, 5-C, 51 

Gilea, on Indc-Kiutipemia, 10 
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G\\p\u 

In4ifln tnk^ ^3? 

Gliiiia^e, ClitU£4ajt3ifp SI2 

GnoEnic literature, aphorkma, 243, 
2SS-6 

Gobi* Kftuiu, 4B 
GMl&vajf* 4 

Goddeaac^ 121-2; Gmt, Mot^, 
En^b MoElKir, 122, 12^ 2^9, 
and tee AditJ 

Gods, early ludo-EvropeaD, 1ft ^ 
klok* eultuc-itatun* 121« 
ft«* I3TO-2: DnvIdiAn. |2| ; 
of Near Eait, 122 1 VocUb* 
l25-7p 230, 201^240? 

Biiddhiiiri, 137: Afobd&Adfi^ 
25ft i 202-3 ; wax with 

Aiunup 277^ 3S>4 : in low* am a-; 
tee Jil*r> Goddesam 
Goethe, oq aaft, Oil 

Copift B.. 31 
CflDdophan?^, 44* l7fi 
Gfnida z 12, Slfl ^ frultiire* I t 

Gondwaiid* land of, 2 
Gc^* liertUtiuLn ; h^Tth'fire at, fl7 ; 
riiml offtciaU 103 $ ncdii at, 
H7, HI, 123; Kifl^ BA, ftt ^ anr 
bIsq Poll 

Gi^pdta-kiUchandfikA^ 33ft 
GovAltt, on rewponaibpity, 146 
Gncco-Buddbiit art, 4S-ft, 55+ 100, 
041, SOD, ftftft, 863-7^ a<UM17ft, 
673^375-3, ftSl, 3ft3, ftftft-t, ftftO, 

pli. vii, 3C 

Gfommar ami litcnuy ttyle, 223, 
244-7+ ftttX-1 

Greeks and ^laecdordana, Vavanaat 
Greek toiueei for India, 27^0 ; 
Donquest of India* see Alexander 
III ; tinder ^atLryju, 06-7; 
peneral inftiienee, 41^, 80, 227 ; 
infliicfiee on Biii|dliiinn+ HiO+ 
135: lo Afiihibh^rata, 253; 
inUticnoF on tlteattr, Wl-ft ; 
Btlddikaav^mirk on, 320 1 
QcUcnislic-AchiEiocrtilnn art^ lee 
Under Irftn i pee alio Cm;^ 
Buddhiit art 

GHewn (Sir George): w MtiM- 
bMntia^ 24-5 ; on ChrHUanity 
in India, 175; on ^/filial- 
knlha, 323 

Gflhya Sfttraa, 68-*, 72, 22S-9, 
240-4 

GzoiipieL, DQ GEceo-Buddhiat art, 
877 

Gnienwedd, BtiddhiJit atudiea of* 
10S 

Guildt, corparalJong, &4, M+ llft-lft 
Gujortlt, liinoEy. 21, 53, 5ft: 

rel%iani, 147 ^ ISO: language* 
210 


Cimml, B.p t 

GuoA^hya, 21ft. 802, 829-0 
Gunavammii, 205 

Gi^ta dynaaty: hirtonr, 51-5; ooliw, 
114: Ulcrattife, 227+ 325 s in- 
acrtplionA, 267-8; art* 007-0, 
871* 3TH-ft, 382^. 880-0+ pi. 
vli 

GurJamA, 55-6 

Guraliaa, 27 

Iloddn (J.|, on senlptuie. 377 
Hndda, teulpturr, 37ft-T, pL viil 
Bftia Si&tnvlIiiBna nr Sflliv&lianja, 

Haniilton (Alexander), 223 

Haniifnnt^ monkcy^^^; in Hamd- 
257 : popuLuity to-day, 
250 ; at diumalM* 819-020 
Hiinxkden+ 222 
Harappa, lft+ 343-^ 855 
Kari, ruiinc of \ltihnu-KfiAtlJ;ui+ 254 
Hart nac|+ 7 
HarticHimdra, 238 
Hlrlla, SairikA or+ 71 
ilartwmdtt^ 173^, 176* 254-5, and 
tec Ala4d£dyTrif4 

Horalin $0jLdityn. K. of KanouJ, 
99-lftft, 228, aift ; drankaa+ 
808-0, ftI3-lS, 333, 302* 394-6 
Banha, K. of Koalimlr, 231 
}ia9tinJ,pam+ 25I4 

HoAiinga fWamn)* code qf low, 222 
HAthlgninpliA Cow^ Infttr^ irk, 24 
llaug, on cajtc+ 32 
Hebert, 5I3e, on pcadpture, 877 
Hccataeiri of Mtletm, on Tn^ 37HJ 
HcUodoma ol Taxila, eoltunn of* 42* 
172 

Helnuutd, B,, 7, fto 
llemaeluLndra* on ^vel^mbani eanqn, 
148 ; gtiiinniju-+ 248, 2ftft, 32IJ 
Hcphaeslfain, 88 
Hc!miclea+ and ICi-iHhna, 254 
Herilt* Aria, 7* 30 
HermiU. fl2, 70, 150^7, 24ft-t 
Hcrodotiu t on India, 2ft: oq eorton, 
ICkS 

Bertel (J.), on Pafiihidanlra^ 825 
Berti'ey (0< de), on Mohenjo-Doro uitd 
Eai^r liiaiid^ 10 n. 

HeaaniP, IS 

Hilkbnndt+ qq 97 

HinilUaya .\l tA.+ 3-4. 7: InnguageA, 
111, 210; tTDOpt, 2t 
IlimAluyii, K+, 277 
mcayana, Iftft, iwi, 153 ^ isb_ 9, 
19l« m-4 

Hindi lA^Bge, Sl9t 2ftft 
Hindu Kuab, 3+ 5, ftft, 111 
HitidiiPLAni, Urdo, Hindi, SIO, 2ft9 
Hkia^yakMipu* 255 
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Himoyiiluha, 

ICht EH.)p oti Imli»-Rqropeflns, 14 
ll^toryp Indiari attttude 33-#, 
2ST 

HitUlia, IS, 234, 22» 
ilii|£-J1 : Viiit tp £8» ZO-it $ 

OD HftnJliL, 5fl^ Bfl^tODp 
na fftlltL&ll^ Fl^ni, S4e i m 
A4vaghckfth», 2Tti 
lljung-titip Hurw, 1#,43 
dorse I tntrDdund^ 10 ; wriflcF, 
S3-3, 01, 3^, 250 
llOryuli, a^, aSO 
HcvpitJils, #Kp 5# 

HroznVp o^i is 

Humboldt fW« ’F^), 

HditA, Hldte HimAp Enhih^it f^ 
54r-S, 2SI 

Huiki, met Hitmg-oiii WbJte^ ^ 
HSna 

Huvisbk&p 40 
Hypluuli H., Beu 

IbbeUoo, on nute, Bl 

ld#p 3^ 

IkabvBko, K.p 230^ IS# 

Indln, imnifp 1-3 

tndlHCllillAp luijgUfi^glCt a.nH FttCCfl, 

14, 31# ; tMLnn e^irpmuiinfi to, 
110^111 j Art. IM, #05. 371, 
377, #03 ; Mft^hStpctui^ 850 
IndO'Emopena, m Aryma 

ineoireet term, 14 
ludo-ImnLui, fee Arva^ 

Indotioria. vee East iodin fijandi 
ItidiB : tn >fitabtii 137; 

nnaloirr of Kln^ to, il ; kw. 
cvurlj tinder, #« ; Jn Vedns, etc., 
1Z#-t, 230, 244 f in epte, 178, 
ua, 205; name, 2##; in 
Furl^, 2iS2; kinc of, 292 ; 
nud dmmo, 2114 ; in art, oJ. i 
lodmpnatha, 20, 251 
InduniAtl. 370 
Indm a^, iee Pun^b 
Industry, pce Ciaits 
Ipeusv mttk, 30 

Irfin, Fcnift: nbyneal, 4-5, 10 ; 

name, 10 ; h^ry, 23-^1, 2T-0. 
#0, 54 E Alexitndef ns heir to 
the Ajehnnnenids, 30; geofltkl 
itifltienoG on India, SJiMd, Sp ; 
society, (50. »3; ifliginm 
112, m ItTp l#7, 174, and see 
Aveatn, ^master j imruichy, 
BO, 00; nmd'tiiii.kifiu. naviga¬ 
tion, 110; Buddhism in eofitnet 
with, ISO* lOfls influence on 
Btiddhism. ISO, 135^ JflO- 
00; ildleoistiC'AtiiEnaenhiti 
LnOuenoe on Ht, iPO, S#0, BOO, 


870-^ MS-Bs Indian iludiw 
inidude^ 224 - Indian litcmtuie 
in, 220, #20-7, a®4j eariy art 
and Mohefdo-DarOp #43; Iih 
flnenm in C. AaK ###, #00 
IrrIgaUon, see under Wnter 
I mu, intr^ticed, 17-10 
lilOin, see MtEHuiunus 
Hvaia, 200 
UvamJLfiihna, ^1 
Ita|n-C<dt 4 i 10 

Msing: on Buddhist serts, iB#; 
in Indita, 205; oq Kdhl^ 
Vrm^ 248 ; Mvaf hoaha, *70 C 
SlBtrkhfda, 273; Bhartrihari, 
384 ; NigBimnda, #15 

JibAli, BBS 

Jaocbl {H.)± Buddhist ttudka, 10#; 
an ^^gnedo, 228; od KOiklOUip 
270 

JacanpBtha. 280 n. 

Jalmini, 132 

JMimiuJjii school^ see Talamklfa 
Jainisn: tiat, 34, 107-8. 144-7; 
fkvnured by kings, 37^ 30^ 58; 
(aiioia and other iilrTatTiiCp 27, 
148-150, 218, 248; ■aeiifhw, 
11# ; dcntiines. 1SS^]44„ ISO-# ; 
community and lectap l40r-7 ; 
miluence on Brahmaninn, 146, 
178 s Brahitutik rwtton, 1#0 ; 
logict 108 ; later dcvciafiment, 
300; atomism, #0#; ntid 
AnMm 3#4; temphAp 

850 ; iciilptura. 874 
Juukap S41-2, 253 
Japan; Buddhiam in^ 104, 183 ; art, 
100* 800, m* 38# 

JomMi, on dpCtIqckS, 140 
JAtakos: nu (^canomkr life, 70, 112 ; 
TeudaL ugFp OS; aascuiWy* 08 ; 
roadSp HO; general, IBS, ±26, 
238^ 272-8, 323-4; sitet 

icarkfid by ##1 j Ln art, 

B04p 300, #6S, pi. lx 
Jiva^ YaviibliOmi : in Gupta times, 
III j mnjimwttee^ 295 , sfto; 
architecture^ #40, AM j art, 
805. SOT, #B3, #68-0 
Jayvdeva. 380^201; on Kruhna 
and RlldhA, #H1 
Jayftdityo. 247-8 
JayflpSdkp 287 
Jayaabu^ Slddhartja, K.* S4B 
JlmOtavtluiCLap #15. ##2 
Jilin, see MnhAvfm 
J#ltr0Ul dan, 144 
Jutly* on eaate, 83 
Jones {Sir Wmiatnh 14, 222, #11 
Joavtau-DubreniL on arcbitcctiifV^ 
845, #30; on Amartvail art* 370 


INDEX 


JunmA H., see YunuiiA 
of Ukk 

JujrtlQC. lOL^ 

Klhul. 43. ^ £4. ni; district ct 

Wtt Pafopftniudfc 
Kibul R., 7, IQp 3(1, 42 
l^nrhehAyiuiiL. 243 
Kadphivn 1, Kujuld Km, and 11^ 
Viou, KiA^« 44 
Knlhima^ 280-1 

KAli, 13l< 2?a, 583, 808^ and sk 
FlLTiAtl 

KAiidAws pU^ m-3, 290t 8C8- 
S13, 892-4. aiP^e; epics, 271» 
27&-9« 820, 80J ^ Ivrfes, 3&]-8i 
828 V do^ not (zicntlqti iSOdtskm, 
804 I gencrpl, BUT 

KflfUa «W iitjwna, 828-7 
Knlirt|{ii3p 40, St 
KaliytiJM 281 
KaJpa Sotndip Jain, see BlisdraljAhu 
Knlpa SBtm, Vf^k, 63-*, »«. S*3 
KAmo, 277, 820 
KAmaiidnka, 05 tii 

iftfjndsfllm, ■» Erottcisni, Vlt- 
syAyana 

Kaip^ K, of KjhuIa, 23 
Raipu, K. of MaUnirO, 173^ *33 
KuiAbtioksIm, luinaltbuj^ KnnMap 
Me UlOka 

KBnokiiihitiii, Bttddhiit 100 

E^naims li&nRUA^, 12, 210; Jun 
IroAtiMfl, 140 
Kacuiu^, sec KsityAkubja 
KiLAelil, Conjcevenun, 31-2 
KniMi&liAr, SrC A.k:3eBridfiB 
Kankhku, ICp 48-6, 48, 130, 270, 
860-7, 3T7 
Kjuuiii, Bce Gobi 
Kaqva school, Ott, 583 
KanvUenbjA, Kimauj, JIA, JlS 
Kaplln, 501 

Kapilnvnstu, 56, 88, 168 
KftpUn, 366 

Kapiihtnla-Katba ichoob 63; 

SatiihitiLp 238 
KBpltt, 46 

Kankonun Mis., 5, 3 
Kirlt: srehitcctuie, 347-3j 334, 386 \ 
art, 878, 876, 381 
Kamm MlridbpsA* m# ondcr MI- 

niAifuii 

Karm<m t DiiglnAl character, 123: 
Bnlunan, 135, 134^ 188, 168, 
174, 168; Jalzi^ 140, 140, 

150-2 ; Bwldbkt, 14a* J6*i 
167^ 107, IB6. 578 s in il/flAJ- 
hAdftUd, 558 ; in 
580 

Klnhmyana, ]T3 
Katdigvi 111 
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Kashmir: coTnmuniaitlDns, tnnk* 
7, 110$ popiUmlion, nice, 0, 
18 i bialcry^ 45, 55 ; Buddhist 
CouncU, 45,150,130 i Buddhktii 
in, 115* 154, 160* 163* 136, 
504-5 ; tsngunisc, SIO. 825 ; 
k^txlAiy 280-1 ; liteni- 

tiLTtf 324-5, 320; art. 860* 
883 

HAB, Bcnarra, 5 j^p 110* IBS 
Koiflita, pbnHiuunu^ IS 
KA^yspo, 100 

KAlbaka school, 68 ■; Saiphiti, 2881 
Sdtfss, 71 $ UiMidsliad, 245-3 
KathAii^ttliti^ 162 
KAthiAwllr^ mx SurAahtm 
Kltylynnn, lOS* S47-8; Sfllrai, 
B8-4 

KltyOvatiT, 542 
KamjidLayii, 111 
fOmmvas, KuiiU^ 56^7* 25+ 251 
KaiilAmbl, SB, 53, 110, ise-iflo 
Kaushflakln school, 48 ; UponUbpd^ 
62+ 545 

KmufiJya, ArlJui4Aitrm cf+ 37-8, OS 
0.\ 66; ofi hhigshlp* 65-3, 
66-7, 115 : army, war, 00^1001 
justice, 101-2; cconomk*, 104, 
113 7 nrlika and. cdrtJd, 106 ; 

107 i public works, 
108* llO; Me alio ChA^&lcys 
Kdu^ STS^SOl 

Keith (A- on Bfikal^kothd, 326 
Kef in Upmixkad^ IJ8, S42 
Kemhi klngdocii* sec Cbcfii 
Kem, on cute, 85 
Khajutlbo, art, 382 
KbAnivrls. K., iucriptioii of, 5^4 
KbanB Larigiuigr, 11 
KhArvahtlil seSpt* S*, 220-1 

KMsi huiKus^t 11 u* 

Kluncr^ see Csmbodia 
Kfaybcr Pus, T 
Ki(^lnJimgH+ ML, 2 
King: idea of huge numnreby* 88^ 
45, 55, 86; owitenhip, 77^ 
114-!5; is KshaLriya. 76; 
patriandist character^ 66; re¬ 
lation to Bnihmi™* 86 $ 
monarchla in republican 
federaliciis, 60 ; genenil, 60-7^ 
105 1 appoitilmcEii of, 68: 
fuEH:tkiDS, D8, 100-104,110,115- 
18 : and ais^'es;, 107 ; nunaieby 
favoined by Buddhiim sad 
Jalniam* 140; worship of 
efl^» of, 803 
Klifttss, 276 
Kistea B.* Ktishnl, 4 
Knowledge, uoderstmnlmB; m sacrl- 
6«, 134, m. 160; henrtie 
sccii encauiage, 141-2 $ in 
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J&inkm, ; In BudiLhiam. 

182^ I In Brahnunlc 
Bystcmi. ]04-dp l^Op 20a; 
gcnmt, ^il 

KoU ntc 

Kdi people, n, 110, ISI. 

KdlOmT Unfpui^, 12 ^ 2 ia 

Kolnzmn Uu(!Uli|^ ftev 
Ko^^llnkp nrl, 3S2 

EConcFw (S,), on Icidioj] in Alia 

Miser, IS 

Korvra Ui^gUA^, II 
Kcnaln, (ludh^ 21, 42^ 88, 143 

Kj^ic^wltnndii, Butldhip iw 
KfiiliELu: blctek Dnviftinn fiiMl* 121* 
t2ST; coinblfird with 
I7l-5i 17S I ab^iTbf vaiinui 
173, 3^5; pom^ 
fained with Viahnq, ItM^ 254-3, 
^7, 250. 2^2- Mid berdwk 
178j £S4-fi* 28ft-D0 ; chiunetcr, 
like Chriit. J74-5; Worstup of, 
175. 178, aS8, 282 5 ot 

im : nnd RMhSk, 2«&, 

drum \n cult ntt 2Sft, 
a®3, 820 3 non^Arvati legend, 
302 5 Ln dnimn, sift ; wte 

!dA> Vllhnu 

Kiiflhnfl R.p ace Kistna 
Kriyaviklin ■cboot, 140 
Kmin, on [Tidijiri expaniiiqD* HI 

KuluihnrSia dymttyv 48 

Kaliatrapa dyryiaty. Satraps, 47-8, 

52-» 

Kihuiflja mate, ftob^cs; Attitude 
to liistory* 22 + €rpefei and 
{CaIKti), 32, 80; marfinge* 

75 : i^nenil, 7^^, 32 j faraUy* 
Bfl ; power, fn-alry with Brah* 
niMii. M-8, 253, 258 5 ^daiw 
King, m ; in mllitiiTy afaeinlily, 
US ; And IdwcT eftfUs^ llfl; 
own Ufid, 114 ; kMkiUroM^ 134 ; 
inipLiation in Yisikou eyde, 172 
Kflbrn'Kndra, 3^ 

Kahudmluu, 0^drw?w, 33* SO 
Kui taqgungc* lit, 21a 
KuJuIa Kata Kadphiiei, aee 
Kadphiief I 
KumSra, SknndA, 277 
KuTnEraipiplD, K., 53-4 
Kutninijiva. ^Q5 
KairUtnlabdlia, 184 
KurrUVrilA, IDfl 
KusILLa, ^4 
Xunr^un^O, 150, ±08 
Kuiuiapurm 14-1 
KOniku^ K-, tcc AJltAkaU^ 

Kuiitndoa. CPd 
KCthtOi, 11 
Kurrani R., 7 
Knmlcli lAngimge^ la 


Kurukahetjo, 20^ 25* 

Kumt* ire Kouiavna 
Kuahaiu, -13-fl, 54-5* 03, 100 
Ktiknava* 203 
KuAiimgzun, 23,. 83* 155 
KuaiimiLpuTa* 28 

KuvaUj^ 301 
Kwan-yin* 101 

TJidhii^ 145 

Ia FonUunf, del?! td PUpoy* 327 
Lnlahmann* 257 
lAkihuHtoosetm, K.., 290 
lAkfhml. 270, 312* a«4 
I^iUi-miHara, 103, 181* 270-1 
lAnd: nwnmhi]^ 70-T, 115-14 5 
Lmd re'^'tnQt* 77 
Ui&gl^ flH.>* 223 
LBngilAge+ 11-10* 215-10 
lAskl, ice Ceykkn 
Lam* 302* 389 

La Voll^Pouaun (L, de) ^ do rsaate 
83-^; OH BuddhJjiu^ 153* 101, 
130 

Law* a« PAtthu;, Juatke 
1a (vqiiK Bi^idhbt atudH!K* 101 
ternimnn, Buddhlat afudirs, id] 

L4vi (SylvAln) i on PushyAmitrai* 
415 Miioe} 5 peaples* 110; 
Buddhiim, 153* lOl* 131 ; 
ASvAghoahA, 270; dnum aruj 
drAimUatA, 276, 202, 2M* 004, 
808-0* 621. 829 
Lkihehha^ii, £6-7* 51, 83^0 
Ltght, wnraliipo^ l^. 07-3, 126, 130 
Lim^p 122, I72p 331* S71 
Literary ftykt am ^rnmnuir 
lAkiyntAAp 143 
LokottAravAdin sect, 153 
i^tiu of the C«N>d Law, see 
Saddharmn-pu^t^^lSa 
Ltidwlg* cm AWinhly* 03 
Lueden i(H^J, fin TuHai} AUiS** ±70, 
302 

LucnbloJ gulden* 154 
Lut^ Merig utp 380 
Lyeu, wcKKi cfiiiatrticikD, 845 
Lyric poetry, 223-7, 281-4, 280- 
201 

MAedDiwlI (A. A.)* on KiuhAna, 
44 n. 

MncednritAna* •« AlcxAndar, C^mlu 
MAdagHaenr, IndLu iidluetice in. Hi 
MAdhvA, 193 
Mulhyndeka, 25, 257 
MMbynTtldlna achfiol, 68, 205 
SlAdhytitnlka Aehofil* 133, 188, 204 
MAdhyontikA* 180 
Slodeiia Ffctlde&cy,, populatioo, o 
SEodiim 2 Tunil literatiur* M: 
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HaKDiHin, S5-«, 5S, 145, 147, IM, 

15a* a^imJ •« Guptn, Alaurya^ 

SiiimA^ I Iuiteui^^ 

ST, 

nf CjfTi!iw^ 40 

M&kIiq, 37&-2M 

Misfit?, 120 . iai-8, 832, and 

■ee 

Mflg^ar ii 

(bududixig Jiha^^^ad' 
^IW anil u witur&c 

for tally ti^nm, 20 ^ on 
JvkhatTiVB, 53; liktima tq 
dharm& llteinimv, T2 ^ 
andry in* 72^ podt^ty, gO^DO, 
03^« 06, D3; on Kfikh^ ojiil 
ollwr kikIm and iMrlOts, 121* 
171^, ITi. 254, 253 ; doctjines, 
135p IflS* ITTi £«!KiaJ, 175, 
2l7p 222, 22^ l£31-3 j ohhI Ijy 
dfttUutifftJi, 308, 300* 31D 
5Uh0dro mill* loii^agrftp II 
Mahail^vmp 172 
ItoMkAiynna, 150 
^’lolliLrMuJl U.* 4 
Malk2iiaziilin* K., 20 
J^tahd^ndpaka, 810^20 
ftUhApojdma, K., 20 
MnhOpra^potl, 154 
5fahArlkih|ra, 48p 5fi; MahAiiahtd 
liUrnlurr, 27, 313, 2Q0 
MohOwrii^llUCB Pert, 160, lG3p 13D 
102, 370 

MohAviro, Jlno* VaidtuuMna, 24, 
im, 142. 144-7; vark»tu Jinoji, 
174 

MAh&yftna, 103,. 230-103, 204^* 363 
Mahdif^niraAlhfytpdda^ 134-5 
Mahcndni, 40 
Mailupui, 1T5 
MaitnUca dynaaty, 55 
Maiixa>»anl>^ fchool. 03, 71 ; 

SniiihiUI, 233^ 23H-D; Umni- 
ihod, ISO 

Alaiircyu, 180-100, 2)04 
Maitrt^'I. 343 

JUffiiri Ci'^pontiAiiif, pcc undti MikitrA^ 
yonlya Kllqql 
Mokklmlj, 1441 
Malabor, 4B-50 
MaIodco, IlO 

MAliivfti, MalJi, AtOlwA, 33, 43, 52-«, 
80-OD 

AlilAyOliita, longUMA omS Ubtrmluit, 
12. 216 

AlalA>‘flSiL* AlAlfiyn-Falya»rii, 2, 11, 
10, 111, 130 
Alolliu, 26, 03 
Aiulffi* Pet AlAliiVu! 

AtallinOU^a, 270 
AlalUi lanj^imcr, 12 
AlUt/vO, ptc! 5LUa%tiJ 


AtlmaJlapufnm i areJilteetiirr, 040^ 
330* 355, pjp iv; K^lnturt, 
m 3S7-0, pi. Iv 

MoEmnoisa, nn ICiiotdrfi-Hiai5&aiw, 
277 n. 

Mdt^crva-dhiTrmfiM^TQ^ set Htntu* 
Kmrifi 

AfAimvm Snimi, 00 
MifrMOifjra Vp&nitkad, 03, ISO 
AiaqlrAmo, 090 H. 

MolljiiJlii* bi>dhiMitoaf 103 
MoniniP, 124, 217, 230 
Mimil, 100. 122, 130 p., 337-3 S 
Dharma f OCrot, Tl; Lawi nf 
Manu,'^ PH 3liznif-pni;i>" 

** Lawp af Slanq,^^ 71-2, 103* 
222 1 qn iroRirni iTurrinivt, 
74-fl; land^wnti^hlp, 70; 
Bmhmaq nn4 tCilwtrlya, 30 j 
lift in n&iefpbl>% Ott; j^o* 
90 ; fandointnlAl Kirnc«9, IdO j 
gnlldff. 112 ; acton, 204 
MaiijTi* Angtr, 127 
Mftm, 154-5* arrU 274 
Momcandd, ok Samojtiiiiid 
Atfiifttba. ItUi^TUnge of, 12, 27, 318^10 
AlArfc^, 310 

U5rkitn4ey^ 250; Fnjftnn ascribed, 
to, 202 


AlanioRe* 05, 70, 73-5* TO. BO-1* 
34,360 i nridcnt Indo-Eumpenp 
ccRmnny* 220 ; k« aJpcn IVcmpD 
AlanluiU fSir Jobn) t Mdlteti^DaiiQ, 
13-19, 343-4; TaxILi, 43 
Mafi'tnLnElcT+ an Hlttitt Ibuieuaec:, T 5 
Martit*, 137 

MoA'Ddi* qfi SlndlMd the Sailor, 634 
3l41tnll, 310 

207 

AfpilhiuA, Ijuttm; ATcnandcr at, 43 \ 
JniailEm,. 27* 147, 149; mm- 
cnunlcallnriiA, 110; UuddhE^rTiH 
154, 139-100* 180; Unj^unnta, 
213, 200; Vkfthnu* 269 1 art| 
S06-T* 671, 676* 075-3, 681, 
SftO, pla. vUt xvi 
Matinhandjii., 206 
AlnUinrcliT, 05 
MiLtrichetl, 272 
Mitr%iipta, K,, 277 
MnudJ^yAlUTba, 155, 301 
Alnuiya dvnoplv, 30-^1, DO, 103, 110 
AlA^-O-dtvi* lfi4p 604^ 369* 36t, 

pi. vi 

MayOni, 236 
Ademin, Extern* 8581 
MtiUiOllthl* 72; an ^illdo, tl2 
Mtdicrifke* 208, SU 
Idc^lhcncp, ao^ 92 n.; on Andhm 
totuilry, 47; Irrignlkin* I6fl; 
Kpbhna, 254 
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K, ol Ce^n, 52 

McnnkAf 300 

Mcrumdcr, ^tPindA, K., 43. 43^ 334 ; 

Qufftiant o/i m 
Mfiviiit, ChAi>ii. 307 
MeUI'Woric. 

Mtytl (J. J.), on KAii^Uyi, 
UihiniiftiLLt linn Kinff. 54-5 
alilindl^ Menandi^r; 

parkha, 143. 183; 2«W-7 
Mtcokiii^a t cnmmentAfvs^ 30^ * 
PQrv*, K^rmn, 170. 13fi-3 * 

UVcdAnta 
AtiimcYp Buddhist Judies,. 131 
Alindl in VHla^ L5L ; in tfpicAp 177 j 
iti Biahmimkr lehootep 134-5^ 
139-202 1 geoetnl eoQoeptimi of* 
313-14 

Idinlpur, excftvmlinns at, 17 
Ml^son, nrtf SHfl 
Mitnnnip IS. lat 

KllthSia. 253 

Mmimdnln 1. K. of ParlhK 43 
Mitin, XSp 87, 125-T 
Mn^uk. CrarKi, 18 
5loSenj«>-t>iirD, uuUun! of. IS-lo^ 
343-4> S»5p pL j 
Woi bnituofTT. 11 n* 
man btifluiiePp TAiaifi^^ II IX; 

man-Khirwr kni^uni^ 11, 3t8 
aicrimrchT^ Hc« unckf Kii^ 
Mnnnntcrieff: men itAVt caste to Join. 
107; Jain. 143-7; llodjdWt, 
1F7, topp 234^5; mThitecture, 
353 

Hongohi: hi India, 3. 13; Monjpinl 
eoviTontnent of Buddlm,. 20-7. 
83; brought Imlion tolee in 
P^urqpc; 3.27 

Monica: help JMnm, 353-7: wietnt^ 

250 

Monopolk4 nf itntc, 138 
Mofiiodn. 5, 48^ 110 
moon : and Soma, isftj boiue of. 
254 ; IlAmo, 357 

Morgan (J.^ de), on Indo-Futi^^peanx 
14-15 

Mother ooddew*, 331, and ice under 
Coddewr 

Mindlcr (F* Max) : on Cofebroohe, 
m-li ^igoeda, 333; Bbar- 
trihori^ 284 
mold, R.. 7 

MQlaaanr&itivSdin Ket, lOOp 136 
Muodd, KolAriMU KnLp KOi s 
languagi!% 11-13, 3l3 ; tdkliifi, 
lia-120 

^iundfiif lanffuage, il 

51 iLmpf^Pi £3 

M Q i h ihm. me Musicantii 

5[ilflic^ 232, fflW-l 

Hmiconux K. of the MOihikos, 33 


aiusBiilnmox XilAin t titpaiai^ny 53, 

60; ifitrndiioe Hlndh 310; 
liitjodijj;^ paper, 331: make 
liteTature Into moviufiip 22S 
aiuttnx ■re 5latbur4 
Mndris. Cmngnnote. 50 
mjooR I Jalni in. 147 ; tensple^ 053 

Kaehikcit&ft. ^\2-3 

XftgB chui. serpenu : In legetid, SS5, 
3S0, OOL ; in ait, 377, 3Bi 
Kigarf acript. 221 
NdgOrjurUp 40p 103, 183, 303 
XlgAH^ in Mift'nifoi-paiUo, 163, 

20a-T 

NaJpiii huignoge, 310 
Nalytyika neliooi, 130 
Xolcih'hRustAiD, inaeTipUoRi^ on 
Indin^ 27 
X3I. pottery, B44 
XfhmdJLp iinivenfLy, 304 
Nondop Kruhiiwi's fuater-father« 2S3 
Najulop Bu(ldlm''s biotJier, 271 
Nanda dynofty, 20 
Xondinlp 378 

Nandi vardhano. brolherof 5taMvirix 
14S 

Nandi^'anlJuuia, K* of Majt^hOp 

2® 

Nanjio [B.), BuddhM itudin, 161 
Nnnkbig. Buddhisni in, 305 
Narada, 253. and •» Ndr^tda-MmHH 
Xdrtfda^wmpHr T 3 ^ 02 0 ,; on 

aK^mbjyp 68: on gnildi, 113 
Niriyana., deity, E76, 175 
K&riyaniip itqiy-telterp 223, 226, 
327-8 

Nartmd4+ B,, 3-6 
Narwor, tee Pndrti&valf 
NlUatj'as, toe Aivina 
N&nik^ oaiumnp 347-8, 351 
ISlstikoo. 1411 
iVd^i^-idafrop 35, 363-801 
Xa^dgniion, sca-rmitei to Indio, 8, 
3> 48-50, 110^.111 
Neaiehoa, 33^ ; on eutton, 108 
Nepal I aeography, 2; mer, 18 s 
Buddlikm, 37p 200; literature, 
37* 824. 32D ; history, jSfl> M ; 
TO»d^ HO; art, 36&-370, 282-^ 
388 i langimge, see NnipOU 
Neslfrkl^ on eoatep 81 
Neitoriana, 17S 
Kl«n, Ln Afg hfljiJjtaFL^ ^ 

Nleanopp Satrapy of, 31 
Nfeobar lx, 2, 11 ix, IIP 
345^ 248 
S^bd HiUx 8 
NimbfirluLp IB8 
MtEmotllB Sect^ l44-5p 147 
Nirvaua, 157,184-5,181, 188, ISO-B, 
I8l 
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XtH-iaiaka, 2S4-3 
Ni^tivMm iwt^ l-i4 
lee KdhMlnyn 

NovsUi», phikkooptiy of compand 
l& Yo^cicbini, IM 
N&viJ, mx Hoithuia! 

Nyiyn, S03-^ 

NyxKsiu, SB 

OldenbcfiffH.} ; Bisd- 

dlifani, iw, 101; BtuitrihAd, 
.^aAcMnla&f Bll 
OM, 00 iLp £34 
OoMtirritciftj 01 

OnSnk. 0®, loa, 334 
OduMi, s» BiMr Atid Oiis» 
sm Uriyl 

t>iidh+ dutrict, w KouJo; town^ 
#«e AyodliTi 
Oinj*, R., 7, 43, 

OxydncK^ m KiihuilMku 

Padd-/NfCAAi. ^43 
Fiidmlvaii, Namr, 52 
Pidilftv**, iw FartfaJji 
P«i4&c}i[ Zungooge, k« Piilchju. 
P^thiui^ H« PmtuhtliEiia 
POJr, loAjnmgf! And Jitcmtvrf, *d-7» 
iSQ-im. 164^ sifl, 34«. 

m-7* 3B2 

Pallavo dvn&iitv^ 52, 5S 

Ptmir, s/in 

PnAchUiUp »5, 231 
Pnn-ch'uD. 43-4, 113 
PjUtchnzitTq, 178 

P<tAcJuii£uUrti, 23flp 388w 3^4-T* 350, 

353 

np4^vuJ^ 20-1, 35, 1T5, 351, 254 
PEndu, K.. 20, 251 
Pttn^yM, 40^ 48 
POoicilp lT3h-3, £17, 287, £40-0 
Paouh 100, 202 
POiiLidTOn. K.+ 42 
Fuithrium, 155, lOO 
PnjumAjrtlUj 201, 205 
pArndutftmii, 25S 

Pnjintrr {T. E.), 210 j m Purfloau, 

202 

Fwjajiy», 130 

Pmponis^dv, Klbul difftrid, 53, 30 
PiiivA, 144'5, 147 
PftftbiB, PiUllavu, 41, 43, 45, £05 
PirvatJ, £45 TU, STTp £70. £00p 2ft*, 
520 J ii|» caJIcd Chm^ UmE. 
_ DeW, XHifeip KITT, q-v. 
PwMdi, K„ 4i# PtiiKtiAtKl 
Plilipatm 171 

PAtnlfputr&p PdIca : £5, 4£, 

51, 58 ; ImildJngH, 35 ; BuddhM 
C4Mmcilp 40, 150, 102 184; 

i™*U, pqrt+ 110; Jam CcHuiidlp 
145; *rt, t73-4p pj* Tlii 


pAtnOjAli^ gnmmaiihn, 173, 2*7-8, 

£ft4 n. 

POlifijali, iuppoftcd PKitlwr of Fofq- 
100 

Falf, hfMeimui, gods uip 171 
Fotna, lee PAtidiputH 
Fstrkiliizn, 100 
Fs^fikuOiI, srdiHrctorv, 555 
Psttalm 58 , 80 

Paiillnui a U- 222 

Poyiuf of Akiwtdrlaf inOiiiffloe on 
nulbcmAtici, £07 
Faumvo^ kc Potus 
Pfivt, 20, 85^ 145 
PHvsyimu5fa, 150 
Pavon, Chaf^i^p 535 
Fvm liiiguago, II n- 
PeilM. $ on IndEanLiation of E^i-oofi^ 
111 ; BuddOiM studkip l8l 
PortepqJis ^ biicrtptkinip an livbii, 
27: AJoxaivw at, SO; art, 
346, 385 
Pcraiap wtx Ifin 
PesJiftwfj-^ pec PufUBhapyra 
Philip, fiAtiap, $3 
PhlUp fA*J, on vUlagc and land, 70-7 
PtdEnai, icylptarc^ 358 
PhcKfiidap tJiide wilhp 220 
Phanetics, 344-3 
PUpnv, Fabkfl ofp 337 
PUflofiM, languiigc of fPiiiiSchl), 
218-10, 320 

Plbiy^ dd Roman Imdc, 110 o. 
FliH^TCh, on Alcjumdcr. £48 
Polyaiiilr?, 65, T0 
Pdlygnmy, 78 

PpjynefiB i cschiitokj>gy, 130 n.; lec 
also Maiaifo-FDlyncxla 
PopulatJon, 0-10 
Ponia. Paura^-a, ai-3 
Pottery f Neolithic, 17; jUqlienjd- 
Dmo. Ift* 343-4, 583 
Poverty, 115-14 

PrabhAkan, phfloaopber, 105, 305 
PrabhAlutm^Vaidhana, K.^ 56, 356 
Prt^^o4hn~€handTixUtstaf 520 
PrajA^ti, 127, 133,253-0 

PtOkfita; Buddhiat cfuian in, 48 ; 
general, 218-1 it, S20; litcm^ 
tumiv 225, 245-^, 267-0; in- 
ducfloe on Rigtxda^ 250; 
jpaminar, 248 ; epica In, £52 ; 
ki dmma, STKS^ sift j atoge 
temn, £06 

Rnath^ 181, 134 
PfOaaiigikb Kbssu^ £04 
Pro4aAap&dn^ 203 
PnucnaJilLp Pawnadi, 25 
PriUiiJtliyiu, 243^ 

PratiattMnip PaitliaD. 47 
PtaySga, AOahihad, 3l ; Buddhift 
COucudi^SS 
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Puts Knhaa^ 36^ 

Frt Rup, a&a 
Ptithii, lOfl 

Property^ 75-7* lia-H 

PitMDtly, Vulnii^ 3:3^] ; myMicIsdi^ 
sai ; ifi Vrdangn^ ^4l-JS 
Pi^yluski (J^: <m 11; 

p&adi, 110: Mii^^ peopl^ 
ns ; Buddlikm, 1^0* lIlH-a 
Pfcycholojfy, 200+ uid •« Mind 
Ptokmy n Phlliuklpboi, KL of 

Efl|ypt+ 3T, 40 

Plflleiiiy+ rnftth^niBliclaa, 307 
PttdgBioTadin »«t, 187 
Puliif^in I. K.p M; 11+ 50 
Piuilahmcnt, wtc Da^milH 
Punjab fifid R, IndiuV phyftk;Bl+ 3-7+ 
1101 popiilutian of Pt^Joliip 
0 ; law, 13; hLltory, 19, 21. 
81* 83^ 86. 42. 44+ 52p 55; 
reU^EI. SO; |i*public«» so { 
ngnctilluint+ 107; cuItuKp 

Ke Mobriijo-Diiro 

PuiflTUU: fpuumilp 20. 02 n., TftS* 
ITS, 310. 320. 260-S; an Nine 
Xuiiiaa+ 30 I on YkhnUr 174 
Puf€lnivj», 236, 254. 203. 312-18 
Pumahv 123, iSo, 170-2. 100. 201 
PuJiuha Hymn, an caafe, B2 
PtinuL^.|hTHAvSdf^ 3^4^ 
Puruahupura. J’^liAwir, T, 45 
POrva ll1m5r|isJL+ bcc under AEtruAiiHll 
POAhaii, 153 
Puihp4i[LLnta+ 143-0 
Puflhyamitia, K,. 41-2. 52-3 

QuatU. 7 

RBdhBp 260. 200p 321 
RuEhu, met af+ 378 
lUkhiiU, 154 

HSja i fnnddanl df rEpublimii 
amtnbly+ 88; Krutar of 
feiPUliOciui reikmtb3ii+ Sp; 
meaciiiiap 30 ; ne aJao King 
HSja tmd IlBnaKn^^rU 200-1 
HOjnCTilM. RftMr. 26. 145^* 165? 

Budiihut CaqupiL 155^+ 180 
RAjft^khara, SOS-O. SlO, 300 
31 

Hajglr. sea RiijugrUm 
HijmaT^ liUld, 0 
KA]pulikiia+ &p 9, 21i 4l; mlnlatur«. 
SS3 

Mjyn-vutdhium, K., 60 
RlkshiiAap milliner* 367-B 
RlLkshosa tribe, 267 
KAifWi, 1T4,350-0. 278. 2»2, 362. Slfl 
KSniAnujsip 108 ; on Vishnu Pimzpa. 
202 

KOmS^'anB t on early Jitdlii. 21 ; on 
74? getkemi, loO, 336. 


£55-380. 271 5 ehiLrarter of 

Rftma Ift^ 174; drmmatixed+ 
818. 810 

KAipe4vuiim+ 350 

Kapson (E. J4+ on metalip 17 

Rati. 2T7 

HaiiuifiiiJalihii^TLp Buifdlm+ 180 
Ri^-a^ K. of Ceylan:* 163. 174. 263- 
T* 260p 235 

Rlvona ki Khaj. c«ve, 106^ pj, %v 
H^tform-eadka, two eploip 206, 270 
Red Sea+ rmito* 110 
Religiun; uniMttaiice in Indlofi life, 
61» IIT j indktingulshAble fmm 
p}iibsaphy+ 1714-7: rel%iuus 
charoele-r of literature. 225; 
fflliflaus art* 34K 303^73 
Rertau {L.]i+ on Vo(tiiap 120 
Republic!, 80, 88-00 
Rey (A,), on nstmitarny, 807 

like Avaita+ IS ; tinic nf 
eoinpi!»ilJnn+ 30 , 123. 137* 228-- 
9 ? itcdciaJ* 62-3* 128. 220-233 ; 
an canes, SO* S3 ; an 100 j 
an Irride, 160 | Indiaii cha.nieter 
of* 123 % 04 ar%iii of IndifU) 
id^lon, 126 ; cckfimoganyt 183; 
eedutaldgy, 135 j languige, 
217; RotJl^S mI.+ 324 ? m- 
lluencc Oa inter Utemturr, 225 ; 
mjfidmii in, 250p 363 
HuhUl Veda revised to. 76. 120. 
231 ; Huirince Vejja. 64; In 
later BmlinuiatRzn, 176 ; gencml* 
206 

Riibyairingii* 258 

Risky (Sir Uerbcrtl* on eavte, 81 

Riin, ordefp 37* 124-5* 140 

ihitf-Baffthdra^ 382 

Roads* 8^7, 108-112 

Roger (Abmlmtn)p 222:+ 235 

Romonec, nov^, 228-7* 335-6 

Rome. 48, 110 fi. f dennriu!. 72, 114 

Roth (R. F,), 224 

Rudia, 137* 171-2 

RudnulAman. ff., 45 

Rueekert (F.), 223^ 

Rusclo, OS rncio-Bnrepenn emdte. 14 
R^atwar^f 77 

^ibara* 163 
Sabom-a^ilmm. 203 
SabarciE* ^ee ^imbonot 
HobM, Oe, 67^0 
^4CSC, HK SalCB! 

Saconteiie. see SeiatAit 
SocnSoer Vedic books on, 02 , 330 ^ 
343 ? family, 68-^70 ; odSllj* 115, 
bemixs^ Idea of, tlO; 
human, 120 , 237, 331; K 8 U, 
121 ; world tajunlAincd by. 124 : 
VMmu pril of, 127 J Brabmanki 
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oonr«plltiD of* ISO-! ; knm- 
u, 1^ im, miJ; \n- 
dJ^^kiunJ momltty 17ft j 

I tegtfkdl, 230-8 ; 

ritcM, plow, etc., 245+ JI7I ; 
Ktarj'-t^niiig at+ 23} j dmma l^l, 
WJ ? H4>rti^4acrifiA, ■« Hone 
SaddhaTma^pun^orlLa, Lottu of iIm 
Coud Law. !!ft5, ^74-5 
SftlikJ (DavidJ* tranibttofi of, a27 
SahnJ (D. R,), cxt^AV^tkim oft la 
S0kaiii+ SUUkotp 54 
fifilLaJym, 245 

S^lw. 5d4n?, ScythUinst La FttsiJiu 
Enipifr, 2^-7. 41. 4i ft. j Saka 
prriqd, 44, and KuaJisfia; 
Sakn dyniifti», 44 r, ; fo«nd 
Kihntrapa dyniLBtln. 48 : Biid- 
dhiBn» 48 f "Scythian inHiienee 
on flJt, aft5-a, 377^8 j coini, 

^ an 

Mci+ 280 

Sflikti. 2fll, 5^0. 320 r in njrt. 388 
H&kya, man, 27 
gajk)^ thbc, 2(1, S8, 153 
SAkyoinuni: liiixiic> 28: m alao 
Biiddl^ka 
BaHtura, 24ft 
Snivutiun, K« Delili'etnnec 

Slun&ntabhqdra. 203 
Samarc|imcl, .lEameando, 111 
Sdmawkt, G2-3, TJ, Iftft, 232-4 
SSBwidhihwi BriUtmaw, 232 
Sambtutai, Sabamtr+ 8D 
Aiunhhota, 233 

Sainhil&, 62-3, Iflft, 137-8, 233-4 
238-ft 

SomAiia-p^ihoi^ 244-5 

boipkarKha^a, 172 

SJlqikhya+ 150, 103. lTT-8. 103^202. 

252 ; 20l 

Santiniti™ i«t 183 
5amorfd». rcUtinii Co Dmvidiaiii, 13 
Sampfati, K., 40 

^Vin^drci, tnutinitgratioii+ flu3C, 136- 
140, Ifttt, 133+138 

^ififjfifna, fflcmmrnt, 34, 03-70: 

UuddhLst niHEon, iflft-7 
Samudra^UpU, K., 51-3, D3 
Sfiftchr. flcnlptun: (Gjimt Stftpii), 
3fl0, 332, 330, 873*6, 381, 
335-0+ pU. Li, vi. Kvl j AJoka 
pillar. 21!fl ; li-mpJo. S55-0 
SojigiOa. 32, 36 
Sangluudftm^ 264 
Snnkai^ im-B, 283, 2116 
Sflnikrit: ivLatii>ii to otJi^r languages, 
14: Buddhtit Work! in. 23-7+ 
4«, lAO-101, 163.1B2 I devdnp^ 
mcnt and um of, Hft, 217-18. 
347-e, 2S8-g, 257, niid MX 


GtniTtfniLr, litcmiy (Uryle j Jpfn 
wotka lilt 146: influent on 
mcidirm laoguitgcs, 248 ; 
“Kpie."* In epies. 352-3, 253^ 
mxtdr 208. 275 : in dmim. 
205. 306. SID; orisin Lei 

Kioaluiiir, 325 ; Danduiv ^ 
SantlklA; lungiingc, 11; culLUrr+ lift 
Suntidrvu^ 2^ 

SBmfnA+ 262 

Samyt on ^akunl^^ 311-12 
Cltiindi+ 307 
Sflfipiltfa, 1M+ Sftl 
S5ftia£h+ 38 

SBrh’ftitivtEdin welt 100. lSO-7 
Sarva\'amiiin, 248 
Sofiranidi;, c)onf|ue«la nf, 45 
Sfttaknnii I. K., m Ganiaiinputra 
Salap<i!ha BrdAiPM]niT+ 58 ; on King’s 
pflwcr, 86: ccwmogday, 133: 
NitriLyana+ 173; sacfUlcei, 283: 
Ic^ndi iHi 287-8 

Sitavthana, luune ot scviiml kinizw. 

828 : sc« Hflbi 

SatTfip dyiiftsty, acc Kshatrapu 
Sutya. uij^^,'ritiial correobiCBi, 124^ 
131 

^libLDti, Sophytes. K.* 32 

^vounaka 234 

SnuraKtil language, 27, 146, 2l8 

Siuitr^titlkB ntt 186-7 

8avTtar, Sn\il^, bckI, G8 tL„ 126 

SAvitiL gfKlcle^, 235 

SAynoa. 120. 224, 231 

Soyce fA. Jo? on language, 15; 

Mohcajn-rJaro. 18 
Scepticlrlaiii, 148 

SeherbaUki, on UitdilhLant, IQli 183. 
205 

Scldc^) {F* T,) and fA. \\\ v,K 223 
S^imTdt, FaLher, aq. Aimtti^ A dn tlf 
languages, 11 

SetanpenhuieTh on notkin of orfion 
and being. 181 

Sculpture and nioJelling: Al&lienJO' 
Dam. 18, 343-i, 3&5 ; Buddhaa, 
IM: cuiona, 2ll; gcfKiniJ, 

3S3-88ft. 369 
Scylox, voyage of» 27 
ScytMons, m Sakna 
Se^ Mulienjo-Dam, 813-4^ 825 
SeLsUn, Dtangiona, SacasteQe+ 7, 30. 
Diid ace &kaj| 

ScLmcon 1 NicAlnr. K. of Syria. 65 i 
11. ni. 41 

Semite# 1 inSiiciiee on roHy religLou 
and legend, 122, 189 n.. 207; 
fiti MoiiAytlUi. ; an SciipU, 
22ft 

Senort; on caste, 81-3 1 BuddMsun, 
153 ; Mixed Sailak^+^IB, 263 
^€fu4iQnd^ or HdcanjMWdhu, 271 
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Shimunkm, 113 
Sh4ii^ Buddhisin in, 

SUUkot* Wet 

SiiJii: BiiddhlJtni In* ISO^ 2 i@. 
j^poi, 302 ; mrt, tm, aao* pj. 
vii 

Slbcrin^ u Iddo-Europw. cnullf. 

H-13 


Sih^, poopk* of Punjab, 33 
Slbi, K.p £», 372 
Sibij. p«opk of RiljpiiiAiuL, DO 
SiddhArlhA, lUhAvWft fatl^^ 143 
SiiMhaacfu ENv&kAm, 203 
SlffiriTm polntiiv, 370 
SikJqm, 2p 7 
ailhAika, 2Sfl 


Stile, ffom Chsiui, loa, itip era 
5iJ%'eiilcir fSe Sacj" (A» 1.), tmiMlAtimi 
fif» 323 

Sind, 37, 20, 33; lanj^tiAgo, 210 
SlrpoT, tttnple, ^65^ ^58^ 

SiiunA^ dyiuiny^ 23+ 3b 

Si«upak+ SAb 

233-7+ 250-260, 203p 314 
Siva t wwhip oi; 5fi^ 111 ; m EtuniJy 
itlipon, OD; imnWf denruftiw 
and ocwtnqgoDJc idiuncter, 121- 
2 , 1^7. 318? la Hindu Bruh- 
nuniftn, 171-2+ 174. ITS: 

Jdndara dozwr, uid in tctihiliiTV. 
172+ 2ft4^ 371+ 382, pi, xv J 
In trirnGrti^ 1T3: KfAtbn U 
Viihipi nod KrlJt^lii^ 17^ 2S1^ 
3 ; uillucnce an Buddhbutip ISO ; 
in JHirboAA, 241+ 233 \ tmd 
PiVrviilI, 277+ arOp SB3; nad 
Arjujift, 370; in JitemtutTi 
3t^320p 331^ ? on caiai, 371 

SivftdityA+ 103 
Sknndit. wee Kumtia 


SkAfidB^rpta, K.p 53-4 
Sky Fatbpr, 120 

Slavm+ conn^jdona witli lndianf+ 244 

Slayaiy, 107 

Soiith (S^)^ on SlUHtinnp cIvEliBa- 

tk»n. 13 

Sizkitlii fV.) 3 on Buddhkni+ 34 . 27 ; 
iflinlim, 34 ? 23, 

20 f KuihiitiB, 44 s Sltakanjii 1, 
47 n,: Hiln iovulonp 33-3, 
201: Hanha, lOO 

71-2. 82 ; on jrulMa, 112 

Softdlaim, 2Q3p 302 
Satno, 124. IBS, 231, 237+ 230, 253 
Somadcvtlp 32D-333. 334 
Son H.. 8-4 
BopOrt, tern Bajpa.raka 
Sopbista, 142-3, IBS 
So|ihyfc*+ K„ •« SaubhOil 
AFctddlhd, Faith. 127 
Smutii BOtru. 04+ 70, 243 
BtUvuII, U% 145 


B[ienlkH+ K., kc Himbisiin 
Bifnanmr, 33 

282 

Sif K., 47 

Sn)nfr'tiaLn^QvnpD+ K, of Tibfl. 

M+ atw 

itriD (Sir Au^^lb finds of >1SS., 221 
Stbiiivlh'ank ThJLmanr, 20. 53 
Stluvira.EMrr: Jain. 147 ? Bodilbut, 
157+ 100+ 183 
SthifunuU, ^ 

Stbfilaliliadra, 143 
Stocfcbr&eOuMT, lec A^culttiH- 
Ston« Age^ IT 
StOY^'-lcilcKp ice BaMa 
St^pat s getWTwl ISS, 345^ 343. 
HHI-S, 337, pi. II; In Ja^-Ap 
3^; depicied Ln Ouddhbt 
KCfs^ 303+ 373, pi, H 
Subandhu, 337-3; on GiLnldbya, 
32 a 

SubhAp 2es 
SubhAguena, 42 
^oddiiodiin&+ 153 
sod™ CMlt, T3p 33, 107p IIS, 138 
Sodmkii. K., LiiUt Cia^ Cmt of, 
334-3p 323, 33Bp 334; in 

ri]manw+ 338 

SllficJing+ Bqddhilt nolwHip 1S4+ 
134r-5 

Bukd and Eambbfip dioJngue ofp 233 
Stikii'mptftH, 333-4 
SukMtWuyGha^ 133 
SldVB SDtms. ^ 

Sumatfa, Su?fitp4dvrpii, 111 
Suzner: «<u]ttiz? sod MobcjiJo-DAm+ 
10-13+ 343 ^, 355; irTilpillo£i+ 
107 i nligkin+ 122, 133 
Stm: ttvTAhip, 37p 123, and tceSOrya ; 
mAmr deioent in ldn(iibip+ 31-2 : 
In Buddhkin+ 32 , 150 , 130-1+ 
133? home of. 254 
Snnn|>lepa+ 233 
Sundari, 27} 

Sunffi dyzuisty, 41-2+ 32-3 

Somptid, lag, iM 

Suribti^ra, Su(at, KSthiawb-: 
phyitaU, fi-fl ; hiptory, sa, 4 / 2 , 
*8, M, £4JftlaUini in, 14T 
SaTpAnka, SopiMI, 48 
sa*yn. tun Rcid, «», 8ia 
SQrrEmali. Q, of Kasiimlr, iSt 
Sunana, ciUtuR and aiobcnki.DaHi. 
IB. m, «S5 'f- • 


SObt^ chiuioten, bold, no: JHita 

eniR, SM, a«l 
Sullcj ft,, 8, o-T 

SGiFSisukkAra- iJti 

Sutiw: Vedie, (13^ 41T, SSfl, 443-8, 
"5*^, .■* Cfihj'* SQinu, eto,; 
Buddbitt Suttu, 161, 181-4, 
130 
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INDEX 


Suttwii, m niKler 
SuiteXf 7S-ft 

SuvajQAbhamIt Loww Bumu. 40v 
110 

SiivvjTiBdvfpi 4 WK SiimaUa 
Suviunflii^hT, 260 
gTnbh&vKviiiin 14^^ 
Sr&Ukntrikfi Krhoal^ 204 
SiTftyMiibliOp tsa 
Sv«t^bkm tect, HT-0, 152, S03 
StxfSh}aisra VpanUhad, fl3, Itl* 106 
finrW B,, 6* 

Synjit ^tO'ArytuiA In, Ifl; trade 
with China, 111 

Taittlri^^ ttchoolt 60. i Airn^ydkm^ 
1T3 t Brthnioqs, 100 $ SautihHJ^ 
260; CpofUdhad, 242 
Ta Kfo, mrehitecttuc, 338 
TAklfbiruJicOii^ nniht pf MS^^, 321 
Tnkiha&UB. Tasila* 31, *3^ 076-7 
Talnlfie Art MOn 

TjilavxLkOra^ Jnimijifya, tcbop^ 63 
Talcit fplk, 220, 323-3 £ literary, 
0213^333 
Tnintjiant, 13 

ToniU, and liteniturv, 13, 

50, 147, 310 
Tlmralipti, 110 
Ttn^ tclipol. 63 
Tanjai^ temple, 353»0 
Taatra, Timtmm, 181, 101, 060, 616, 

S18k 038, 382, 870-1, 836, 006 
TantrftlchyOyUtA, 32+-T 
Taptmm, >ee Tantra 
Tocilm, 142, 203 
Tlidi n., 4, 6 
Taroi, 5-a 
TOraniltha, 272 

Taiim fi.. Ill * 

Tariar kin^l Uid Barfd hiim ^ ;$05 
164-3, 100, lUO 
TfxttvdffSddhiAuiui let 

LTmlkivAti 

Tutation i iDoderp, 77; uidrat. 

103, 114^13 
TaalliL, net TaUhniila 

Tdufiii, languBfit and hleratuit, 
12, 216 

Templet I Dr&vldiiui, 131 \ drama In, 
203,2ft3 ; minr in Vedic rt%lnfip 
343, 370 ; aTeMtetrttm'^ 655-6 
Ter* temple^ 855-6 
Thlnetar, hc Sttiftn^livam 
ITiait, Spflnrnce no Siamtse fetilptuit'. 
368, 380 

Thar, Great Desert of RljputAna, 5 
Theatre^ ttajje itod acoetaprira^ 30S, 
£S7, 200 

Thefara, l70-d, 20Q 

Thm^ji^dthdir, let 

GitliUi, Buddbiat 


Thomu, SU, 444 175 
Tibet, 2, 7* 13, ST, 58 | Buddhwi 
in, 56, tOl, 164, 206. 30fi : 

art* too, S(IO-im, 363-6, 388- 
0, 809 t theatre, 60S 
Tifffi Liui^ Shan, art, 867* 360, 382, 
6S0 

T*4fti-t‘al monatter^', 205 
TjJnk (Bp C.h iHl 223 

TinnevePy^ wly coltura* 17-19 
ITrihaicAnii, italic of, 670 
TIramIluvaf on a woman, 306 
Tisa K., 40 

Thiia Unggallputta doetpr, 163 
ToaloA, 11 
Toehi tt, 7 
Todni, hutA of, 345 
Tolchariam, tec Ypeb-chJ 
Topgking, 111 
Toram&na, K., 51 
TcUfflitm, 110-120 
Town* : aneflibliet, 00; ndminUtra- 
tion^ 164 $ iHiildifi^. 843, 385 
Trade, 104, 100-112, 115 
TraiTStt%raJtiani tee S&M&ra 
TravaiuebraT 0 ^ dratnu pf Bh&aa 
fmm, 302 
Tribe, 06, 07 

Tri^an^ 380-4, 888, 301, 300-7, 
pi- aevi 

TViindrfi, 175, 886 

TzilalO, 145 

TriiLram and Ywnilt^ atary pf, 384 
TEojan ^tinnie, itory of, 686 
Tmth, klen of, 134, and lee 
Taan-pp R., 4 

TuccL Duddhijit tUidtei pf^ 161 
TuUI Dii, 2 p0 

TufieJd, m Buddhiat cnqncila, 156 
Tun Hiianj;, art* 383 
TinfnJi, mss. frartn, 270, 272, 606 
Turklttan, lO, 14, 111-13;, 221 
Turkc, « 

T^lndma, 834 
Tvaibtiur, 127, 344 

Uditya, K-, ice UdOyici 
Udayana, K-* In litefature, DOS, 828 
830-1 

t;illyin, Udayiw K., 20 
Udbhflipl, 277 ti- 
IJddyntakara, 206 
Udrnka RAmaputrv* 154 
Ujjain, Ujjayinr* 26, 48, HO, 150, 
319 

UlEkka, Knnida, Kanabhuj, Kana- 
bhali^ia, 106 

VinA ± ai virtuoyt woman 343 1 ai 
guddcn 348 m, 277, i*80, and 
see ffttvaU 

UmAtvlti, TaUt^rchddA^aiiUi Sutm 
of IBO, 208 
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CTnderfftiDdLnep frK Knuwlcdge 
Uflit^d Plfovlni**, 

IjQtcucfaiibIs, 76^ 84 
Upftguptm 

llprii, 15^, tm 

Upannhouti : ureGeml^ (12-3^ 184^-5;, 
^17, 2K3, iE40-3 ; h^c, 
1631 Rodi in, 17B; dntc, 1&7* 
245 ; relation to V^dilltfi, 
197-8 ; S&qikllJ% mkd Yo^ ln, 
; mlliKnc*e on Wlijte 
S88 1 1 altfo thrlr vuipqi 
nftm« 

ttmilaii loiiituiip^^ ^10 
Vraih^ K. oft m Anaoei 
Urd{^ limguago, 219 
Uri^ bifVfniii^, 219 
UrubilvA, m Buddh Ga^ 

Urvmil. 238, 202, 312 
tr^lWp t>awn« 128 
l^xbdfid, on mcdk tl 

Vlrfi, Voice. 13K tJM. 239. S44 
V^bhJIibikii Met, l8((-7 
234-a 

VitiTocbJi&a, Btiddlup 100 
VilfiUL 28. filt m, no, 145; 

Buddhkt toundl, 18M, 188 
VoBeihil^ 150, 177. 182, 103-3, 
lD7p a03, 208 

VAlihi^vni, aw under Vlahnu 
VaUya cstatE, 73^ 80, 100-7, iOO, 
113-14, 108 

Fd^iuaifet^ SmnAiM, 83. 233 

Viijliefhkft, 45 
Vm^iAiui, cct- Yrijh 
Vftjnip&nl, 309 
VAimii^iUi, lot 

Vttlruaehi, 185 

Velnbhl, 53 ; Join CouncU. 143 
Ki of the 3lonkci!r«p 3413 
VEUbihliii, 108 
l^UcnlRi, 2^, 817, 320 ^ 

(fl.v4 fueribed to, 258 
VOnuuuw 24r-8p 283 £ on ^Odrakn, 
304 

Vimnno BhnttA BAna, 320-2 
VuzipEre. TaJet of. i« rrfdfa* 

Vflipm, Viitisaf, 28 
Vnidiia ibUhJn. Wt 
VamrucliJ KJlty'lyotLa, 243 
Vikrtll, 100 

VaniJlil, 15.3Tt 91,94,08^ 132, 123-7* 
m. 230 
VAwntii, 277 
VjkBiehkA. K. 4a 

VMlah^hn, Tl I on Kfino'i prnoEHxfl# 
103: bi dmum, 310-17 
VneubamlliUp 53* 135-0. 109. S<H-5 
Vaeudeva, VAsndei.^ bttm uuj 
dcmlgpda combined with Vklwu 


and fCf^hoB^ 42. 171-3, 173, 
188. 253 

Viuurleva I, K.* 40 
Vi&iidcsTikn ocett 172 
Vfitfipl* BadlUpT, 55, 333 
Vatw, aec VnniMt 
VluyJlyiitiA £ cvmfnctitHiy of, 203 ; 
JCdivuu^fjv, 245-8 

Veda t bA iUOrec for mriv timfs, 10- 
20, fll j i^neml, flS. m, 225* 
ms i atudy of* 70, 22t ; on 
Dfieyup. 83; on colm, 114 1 
TClIglaD. 122-T; iiite^Htsliqa 
12&-30, 170; in Inter Bmh- 
fimniam. 173* 1P2-3; V«Ui: 

lojigimge* %17-]8 

64, 244r^ 

Vedfintn, Utlnn 177, 

m n., i07-9* 201, 240 

V«kbu. 11 

yedlc Inti^giingc. under Veda 
Ve^, Oi 

VefidiTta (J.), OH ItaJo-CcIti and 
IndiO-lrooifUH, 16 
31P 

Takt of ihe 

KnmpiVe, S32-a 
VibhnjyiiVfldlii sect, 137 
YlbhAakt* lOa 

Vldaiiilin* Bcrilr. at vie ofi 335 
Vldcha* 23, 145 
VUcnkiiiA, K.* 270 
Vl^mjiLn era, 47, 53 
Vikramiidttya VI* CltaluLkya kiu^* 
287 

VikriLimAdltyB : titXc* 53 ; niunn of 
uncertain king* 378 
Village ; njirknt, 65-«, 88. 69, 103-3* 
108^ 113 s modrm, 7fl-7 
Vlmn KkdphEiH, accr Kadphlsed If 
Vlndliya Mta.* a-4, nm 
ViTOja, 94 
VU. wte Onn 

ViAflkhndntta* Villlklindem, JJOO-8. 
310 ; nu ClmiHlmguptM Mniirva, 
34 

VlilicLii; rolnnin of HclJodaroa, 42; 
worabip of* Vaiilnmvaa, etc,, 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

T his lencs m^rlj otie of the mgit aEDbidom idreamra in the 
miah of hock publuhiiifi Its sim Is to presear Iee jccwibk 
fcrra the resulci of Diode m tesea-rcb throaghout the whole 
TMXi^ of the Socbl Sdences—to smnmarae m one comprehensive 
tynthcsii the most recent (mding!$ of tiiitonanji^ anthmpologtiti^ 
archicologisu^ sodologisD^ and all conKientiotu students of dvUizadotL. 

To achieve incc!0S In this stupcndoiu addertaldqg, the new French 
leriea, L*Ev^iuiun if in which the leading vavaart of France 

are collaboradng with the Director of the Bibitoth^nc de SjrntJi^c 
Histoiiquc. M. Henri Ben, is being incorporated. DisEmguEsbecl 
hhtoriansj both European and American, are contributiag volumes in 
their sevcrd depanmcati 

The field bai been careiuUr mapped out^ at re^aidi both labjects 
and periods ; and, though the iiutalmenta will be publiihed as they an: 
readf^ the necessary chronological sccjuaicc will be secured by the 
fact that the volumei of tbe French collection wilJ be uicd as a nucleus. 
Each wort will be enrirelr independent and complete in itie||« hut 
die volume b a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in reladoa to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are un^ormly bound m a fine ait-cainbric clotbi with 
spedally designed gold ktiering and emblem, royal octavo in snee. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEhtENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes;, tn which the series was described as 
being ** composed by all the utencs ", 

THE I^IANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that la a heroic 
attempt, which wUl be syunpatheribraily watched, to bring aome light into 
the vast maaicif ilhorganked knowledge which we owe to modern research 
and BO mahe it avajUbte in the end for the guidance of the worldp** 
NATURE, the leading scientific Journal, to a siarHDolnnaii review, 
provides a itriMng srntimary of the aimi and objects of tbe series: ^ The 
History of Civilization promisef to be perhaps the most important 
contrihutiDn so far nndcTtahen towards the cask of otginizarloD and 
lystematization of the sodal studio. A glance at the proapectus makes 
us mtidpate a library of muietpjcccs, for the beat wocien of France, 
Great BritaiD, and some other countrici are contributing from their 
own spccialiiy and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributioni from pdghbouring fields and with the results of general 


Including all fhe roliimo of the tmpoitiiDt Fr^ach coHe^dot], 
L*EpBluti^ d£ the Fagliih hbrif^’ Eontiiiis ^ddiciODS ind 

Imprtiremcnu which will phcc it a bore iti con tinea tal coonterpait. 
The voluinet already isincd bear out our beit hop«.'^ 

/alJcufing fomenting Jujt undfr ^ bund^rJ ih&ygt irffi 
d^mVrW, wiU Jirrt^ to a gmer^I mtiim ih£ rmiur^ and aj 

tie enterprise ; * 

A, PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUm^ 

I iKTlODUCTfOK AHa PRI-HttroftT 
•Soda] Orgaabudon 
The Earth Before Hiftoij 
Frehiitortc Man 

*Life and Work m Frchinoric Timei 
•The Dawo of Eoiopean Civilhadon 
I^Dgnagc: a Lingniitic Introduction to HiKOfy Feadeyet 

A Geographical liitrodqccion to Hittory £. Febpre 

Race and Hiatory E, Fittard 

•The Aryam F, Garden CbiHe 

From Tribe to Empire J, Mmi and C. Dapy 

•Money and Monetaiy- Policy in Earlj? Tuna Burnt 


/Fh //, R^ 
Edmond Perrier 
Jaequej de Morgan 
Ci Renard 
P CardoM CiiMe 


"The Difiufton of Cnlture 
If Ttfi Early Eur-tRo 

The Nile and E^ptiin CiTilizadon 
The Mefopotazniai] Civiliuiion 
The ^Egean CidfizaciOD 
•Mlnoans, Fhiliitines and Greeb 

III Greicr 


G. Etliet Staist 

d. Morel 
Delaporte 
C* Gtotz 
dndrete Rehert Burn 


The Formaiioo of the Greek People 
•Andent Greece at Work 
ReLigiooj Thooght of Greece 
Art in Greece 


d* yarde 
C. Ghtz. 

L* and A, Boulangrr 

Deonna and A^ de Riddet 


Greek Thoaght and the Sdendfic Spirit 
The Greek City and Jti loamutionj 
Macedonian Impedalhiti 

IV Romi 

Primiitye Italy and Roman ImpertaJism 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Tboaght, and An 

Roman Political Institutions 

Rome the Law-Gieer 

EconamJe Life of the Andent U'hrid 


" Art nizriia thu rh* hJu 


Z. Rohin 
G Cidt^ 
P. Javguei 

LJon Home 
A. Grenier 
Lion Homo 
y Dedarenii 
y^ Tontain 

4Ari mi Foro fi*n «l iW Ffnd> 


J 


Th« Rohud World 
•Ancieni Rome it Woit 
The RJie of tlije Celti 
The Grcamcss and Decline of the Celt* 

V BrroiiD thi Rouak Eurmr 
Grrmanf and the Roman Empire 
Ancient Persia and Inniap Civi'lizatioD 
Chinese Civilization 
Chinese Thought 
•Feudal Japan 

"A Tfaoujand Years of chc Tirtan 
•Nomads of the European Steppe 
Ancient India / 

•TJje Heroic Age of India 
•Ciitc and Race in India 

Life of Buddha as Legend and History 
•The HisioTy of Buddhist Thought 

B* CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE 
I The Onictsfi or CTixitTJAKttir 
Israel, from its Beginnings 
Jesus and the Birth of Chrutianitf 
The Formation of [he Chtirdi 
The Advance of Christianity 
* History and Literature of Chrkdaniiy 
II The Buax-tfv or the Ewpire 
The End of the Ancient World 
The Eastern Empire 
Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the CarloTingiati Empire 
The Origins of the SLivj 
•popular Life in the East Roman Empire 
•The Northern Invaden 

III RruiiiDm IirpHiAUiM 
Iilam and Mahomet 

The Advance of Islam £. 

Chriiiendom and the Criuadei 
The Orgaoizatiem of the Omreh 

IV The Aet or thi Midole Agu 
The Art of the Middle Agm 

•The Papanj and the Am 

V RacosfTTnmoii or MoitaiCHic Powta 

The Foundation of Modem Monarchies € 
The Growth of Public AdminisLntion 
The Organhatkin of Law 


P'lrrar Ctsfoi 
Pjifi isiflJ 

H* Huhfti 
Clrmwnt Huart 
M. 

Mu Gr^itrr 
C, F //iidjflai 

E* H* Pitriff 
C, F. Hudfm 
*. Ma^mn-Ourid 
N SidhAnta 

Gu S. Gharye 
E. T&4maj 
E. y. Tiemoj 

AGES 

dddphr Lads 

C. Guf^^r 
C Guigftd^ri 
P, LidfFidl^ 

FFfJinaffd L^t 
C. DuM 
L- HalphrR 
FitdiwAttd Lot 
{EdJi P. 

BffynFi 
S. F£i7J!pdf#i 

- B4irrao~Diiigff 
F. dfptand^ 
G^fifUat 

Pu Lor^uft 
String 

FMt*DutmUb 
Eu. MFynidl 
£. MMynml 
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VI Social and Econobuc EvoLunoif 

The DcTcIppmczic of RuraJ and Towro Life 
Miritiine Trade and the Merthaot Gildi 
•The Court of Bnrgnody 
•Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
■The Life oi VVomeii in Medieval Tlmcf 
•Travel aad Travellen of the Middle Age* 


VII 


vin 


•Chivalry and its Historical SigoiEcance 

Iktellictual Evolutton 

Education in the Middle Ages 

Philosophy in the Middle 

Sctence in the Middle Aga Rry 

Fioii THi Middle Acit to Modun Tivei 
N actons of Wcatein and Central Europe 
Russiaiu^ Byaanrine^ and Mongols 
The Birth of the Book 
*The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C 
•The TnEuence of Scandinavia on England 
•The Philosophy of Capiuiltm 


G. B&urgim 

F, 

Ott^ CaruUim 

Eilm Pmn 

{Ed.) P. fifmesen 


(Ed.) Edgar Prertagr 


and 


G, Huimam 

E, Erthirr 
P Baatr^Jt 


Pt Lffrqisrt 

(Ed.) P. 

G, Rmaudfj 
fimghr^ HtirmaKn 

3/p £’p 

T, E. Grrg^ 


•The Prelude to ihe Machine Age Mrs. Errirand RmseU 
•Life and Work b Modem Europe ftrmrj and G. IPeuIarsu 
•London Life in the Eighteen ch Century ^f.D&r^t^yGri»^gr 
•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century jf. Rrirkmin 

J ipnutl ^oup ajp^lumrs wiR ht drv^ui fa 


fi) Subject Hiitoiiies 

•The Hutorjr of Medicine 

•The History of VVitchcraft 

•The G^raphy of Witchcraft 

•^riic Hbeory of Money 

•I’lie History of Taste 

•The History of Oriental Literature 

•The History of Music 

(i) ^HiffTOfcfCAL Etiinoloot 
•The Ethnology of Africa 
•The Peoples of Asia 
•The Thresliold of the Pacific 
•The South American tnJiaiu 
•The American Indian Prontier 
•The Ethnology ol Indb 
•Death Customs 


C. Giiin/refl 

Summm 
hiomtagu^ Summart 
f, E. Grrgmy 

7' 

E^ Pvwyj SlaiBrrj 
Crtil Gray 

£, //. Dadlry 
L H. Dudtry Bvxt^a 
C* £, Fm 
Ra/ari K^trFir* 
7 . G. Madrid 

Em Erjidamn 


In thf Skuqiu dnaud to MODERN HlSTORr tM majority ofiitUt 
mtt bf announced Inter, 


S 


VOLUMES PUBLISHED 

Thf fiUomng PalMmei alrr^y hrm iss^d. 7 i^ arf arrtinged 
rpughly in the ortUr in wbirh th^ were puhtuhed^ Bui ih^r plaee in the 
ieheme of the whole ieriex may he diienf/red from the list dho^e : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY j Man's Origin and the 

Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, tau ffen. Direetar of the Ndiurdl HisiBfy 
Museum of f rmee. 

With 4 iji- net- 

^ Ii goa bact te xhn Linli ef the vmtld Aod the imitfbmtitloai ef |jnd lod 
mxetf ^il ’ubc« ai tlm>iigb the growth of life on the pknec* the priitutite 
AOinul formij the peopDng of the leii^ suid ihe fbrm» of life to the prinurr* 
•ccond^rp} «id teitiarjperiDdi, to the gtomh of tie bnmiCi fbim. Tbtn* n-m- 
tog ftoJn the ongin af matter. It luck in In ti$y tttgu lo hemt Sdfifm himielf 

Dally i^eorr. 

** A ceJturkqblc Tralumc.*^—JWI/AEfif PtsU 

PREHISTORIC MAN : A General Otitline of Prehtsiary 
By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Dtrester of Antifuisiei in £gypt- 
With 190 iHuBtrarioDS ind mip^j tin, 6d. netn 

A noiible and emineoiJjr te^dable stndp in the eajijf kinorT of dtilhriEtoD, 
and one well worth \t$ place in the great leiie* now being baoed hy the publhhefi. 
It bcari on eveiy page tic impreu of the pertanalitjf of iti lutior* who ■trivea 
to give the reader e ekat«coinpocltc purtnre of earl^ dnlia^atkin tiling one topic 
after anotl'-er.”—Ar^ii«. 

** A xnaaterly ttunmarr of our preieat knowledge at a low prke, Aa a ftill 
iurvey the hook hai do rival, and ttf valnc it enlunc^ hy the tariih iUnitndoiU.^' 

A'ffijr Leader^ 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL,D., F.R,S. Pr^/oft iy Pnomon G, 

ElUOT SlITTIi 

Third edjtioa, los. 6d. net, 

Sw«f Or:;4nirc«(Mi» ii chc fint Tolomc ef the *erief of hbtoneal worb on ihc 
whole range olhuaiui actintjf, Ma/ tie prewnt hoot beef go^aagurj for tie 
leit t To taaintain lO high 1 nandard of originaStj aod ihonnighncii will he 
TM>ea*f taA,*'—^]A3rxHA»i40N,in iV^'an, 

The book 1i ■ great ooniiihdtion to the lum of humao knowledge in tie 
region of puie iodoj»g^,**—£>jk^ BtKi. 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC; 4^1 Acctmni of 
thf Soeial Organiz^ticnf Magic, and Mdigion of the Pfoph 
of San Cristoval in tif Momm Islandj 
By C. E FOX, Lnr.D, PTfJacc by Phqfesaoi G, Elijot Suint. 
With 14 pUitt and 40 cert iBiumtioiii, 161. net* 

“ A Duitcrpiece^ One of the ifcry bat contribiitiozii 10 cdmologT' wt poii«. 
It hu, bradei Jti intiimie valne u a nustcdf retold of latage life, aiio m in¬ 
direct oat ; It ii a reDutkabk tciiiiaoiif to iht indiipcniiblc need of ideiiu&: 
method for the obierYcr* Hii account of magical mual and ipejk will bcoomc 
M cluiical Kiiroe far iiudenti. The account of the IHe-hisEorf of the individoa] 
a depeted with a dcaroiait and fulncat oDiiyalled In ethnograpliic iittraiort 
. - - tTiJiwj LiUr^fy 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduciion fo Histwy 
By VENDRYESj Pro/asof in the Vnivernty tf Pans 
Second iinprcsdon^ c£fi. not. 

** A UaI remarkable for iti enidltioa and cqaallj rcmarkible for originalitj 
and independence of thought "—Sstnday Timfs, 

** Aa m intTodncflon to philotogf thi* vohiaie h a ipkndid piece of kanSi 
talgflrtsnsUn^ for which uiyont who ix all Ioth wordi or who it at aU cufiona 
about language, moit be gfarefah Ii coycn nenrlf aU the ground from every 
tueful angle. A wide* kTei-headed and erudite itudy.*'— Naittm. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN FEBVREp Prtfffstr in iho Unhtrsi^ oj Sirodu^g. 
Second Impre^^ion. With 7 mapft, i6a. net. 

■** A manr^cce ui cddcuin, a» witty M h u ned-infuTmed, and teemiitg wi th 
aicc obiervatiom and delicate tumi of argument and pbnae/' 

Tim/s Litfrary SuffUrnm. 

*' A broad, oleat-hcaded intTodnctlou io the fiicinadiig atudy of human 
geography^ It |i much more than 1 text-bool for the atu^nt: ii U a work 
that anyone with no knowledge ol geography can read with iridity, for it ii the 
gteaten of pkuurca to watch the d^r ki^cil thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with martcriy power iheie great and important topim.'*—.Vjfttn. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 

CHRISTIANITY: /n>m Tfriullian to Bofithitif 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Fnftttor af Liuratura at sht 
UnivfTiity af Battitri. Fenoiari by CAKMKAt Gasqirt, 

»Si. net. 

A nutierly Tolume- A achofar of rhe hucit aceompliihmeut, an enthuiiut 
for hit lubjecit ^d hizmcLf an artiat in letten, he haa pranced a book compre- 
bennve and ipthomadTe, and abo a joy to read from the im page to the kit," 

Untvmc 

Tin I interisTiog and vahiahte book."—W, L. CouiTwri, In Dgify fti^grafh. 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Secoad tmprcssmn. With 3 pkic% zi§. net. 

" Mr*. Gear^^ bj hf f rumislidvc zneihodf lEnpajm i ihuddffdnf improtioh 
of the brutiEwd life led br the manes under the fifft ttro Gcor^. Her irork 
ii foil ol cloqutDt detaiL All TSfho fikrto |f« at close quailers with hinar^ wiD 
fed immenidT’ debcon to her indusrriouf remarch tod facuft 7 of dearstatemKn, 
And *he will hjye the uikf3ictio&. of renorinf faith to mati;^ miodi La the reality 
of pfojfws.**— Ohsrrvff^ 

^Onc of the bwt piecei of reieaTCh in todail and eODnomlc biitoEy which 
have appeared for roanjyearf,”—Yatiis. 

A THOUSAND \^ARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E* H, PARKER^ Fmfijs^r Ckift£U in th^ TiVfefid Unwmiiy 

pj Matulf^sUf. 

With 5 OltiitrAtioDs and mips, i u, 6d* net. 

*"* PiofesiDr Parker takes oi bac k to a period, roughijr eonitemporaiieoos with 
that of the foundfltJQn of the Roman empire, and showi their hiitory lo be^ like 
that of the Korthern bar half ans and Rome, a omttaqt itmggle with China. 
With an nnfamiliar subject the booh i« not an eai7 one to read, but ihe auchar 
hu done aU that wai ponlblej;^ enliven Kii nihject and hai certainly mcceeded 
in giving uj a ntmt T^Iuabk ten-book.^— 

CHINA AND EUROPE: their Intellecimil &nd .^rfirtU 
Relmtions in ihr EigbUenih Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEIN* 

With 2^. pUteSy izs, 6cl. ntx^ 

** Amang the volumei of the monumental Kiitory of Ovilracioo, thii ittidy 
of the inflaenoe of Chineae an and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighTeeiirh century will find not the leaat popular and diitinguijhed place. 
The chapter headed * Rococo ^ will be of opedaJ intcrcft to connoiiienTi. . , 
Tlie iliuirratkmf are uumerout and beiurifulp"^— Timn. 

“ A faidnadng mbject. The reieiencet to litefaturc arc admirably full and 
Complete.**^— Tirtrei Litrrary SnpptemjTtf^ 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
By V, GORDON CHILDE, B.Lrrr. 

Second Impression. With 193 illttsinations and 4 maps, i&, net. 

" Higher p«ue of Mr. CUide’i booh, which forms 1 volumi- of the cuna- 
Btental Hiitar^ ol Griliiitwo, caidd wrarcelj be given ibao to uf thst ie ii io lU 

iwpceii worthy of the wtuch pre«^ 71 WJ. 

“ He his done * lay greii service t« lesming, sad a eJew and relJabie 

outUfw of thf eirbcst driliiaiion of Emope, tEi fauh * ai3s a oap' indeed " 
—Nmitimr ^ ^ 

" A TW7 fine jH«t of mitiJ'—AfnfArrter ChinfjA, 


MESOPOTAMIA; tht Babylsnian. md Aiiyrisn Cwili* 

zation 

By L, DELAPORTE, Pnftttar m tht Catixiu tmtitku of Patii. 

With 6o illustrations and oiapst ^69- nci^ 

This book ii for tn£t$i pare ifttf good. The auebof has handled hii 
difiicult miteHal cleterJ^. WUert he luccecdi if in hif admiinbl^ wrtnen 
deimptlon of ibc lod J Ufe» of whidi he mates 1 Fafdnadng «orf. Here is 
preMnt ed an enTertain iitg picture of ihc i fthabi lanti in joco i,c. Then f rom i he 
earlier Babybnlaui he pawi to the AiSjrriaaii dealing with them in asimibr 
excelboi waj?. Tliii U one of the Wit Wab of ita feind which we hate jeen for 
lome dme.'^—Ttm/j Xiferoty 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G* GLOTZ, Pre/wef n/ Gwri in Unwmi^ 0/Fitrii 

With 4 platen, 87 text iUiismdonSi and 3 maps, l 6 $r tict^ 

'* This 11 a matrelkim lummajrrj divided Into hmr bonti^ defcnMngia detail 
ihc material^ mdah reU^ou-i, artiitic and intdfcctnal life ef the people. Every 
one of th«« tectioju h foU of inurosting and new knciwkdf«« A wonderful 
book, thomughlr tchobrlf and attraedte In preicntadoiii-*— Btrmimgh^ Pirit. 

^ keadf Uic a romance _ . . prrsentf a t&f vivid picture of thii 
marretlotu dviliaation.'*—TtW/ LiUr^ry SvppUm^t. 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H DUDLEY BUXTON, F.S.A^ I^ctunf in P^xuai 

JntbfDfcIo^ in tht Univmity t/ Oxf&rJ 

With S plain, i is. 6 d« net. 

Although the phjiicalchanctenol the piind pal fidal ftralniare desoibed 
in lomc det ail^ the author keepi bdfoic Ms readers the bearing of thew data upon 
the broader pmblemi qI radal dirtribntiaiii at weU ai the intcmclf Intereiting 
queition ol the interaction of raetp envimnment^ and modlfinatioo bj contact 
due to migration. The eipoiitioa of anthropological method given in an 
introductory chapter il admirahly ladd/^—Gnordian, 

RACE AND HISTORY t dn Ethnological fntroducism to 
History 

By E. PITTARD, Pro/rnor 0/ Jmthropology in ihr Unwrrnty of 

Second Imprnfldioo. Wiih. 9 ffliutradons and mip% 2 la. net. 

A compinbn to Febire^i Gitgrapbi^^ /nmrdafo'ea to liumy, which 
estimated the yihic of “ environment ^ ai a factor in hutoiy, whik the present 
vxalumc -^lidert the “ rsdal ** factor. ** No one 11 better quahfied to compoM 
a thcFmiighly leTel-headed treatise on the subject of riCr. For the peoples 
who occupy a cooapii.'OPUi place in hutoqr, and eipedaHj the peoples of Europe, 
no Wtiet guide could be fooud.**—T ijih? Litrr^ry Snppifmowt 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, /«m tht 
Fifth to tht FiftteHth Ctntvry 
By ^, BOISSONNADE, Fr«feti<ff in tht 
franfiatfi taith an Tntroiwtim ty Ejleen Pow£l^ 

With 6 pkta, i6». net. 

Hit work ii m, ttiteKtung th«t it u to be boped lie wQI follow Sir Jaiiwt 
Fiwcr't admirable exnnpte and take each clii|)Der in ttm for the purpoac wf 
onoeerting in highlyomcentrated cnenoe of Jurtorj into a lt»« ample dSi for 
KhoUn. Hii nibjea b aitracdve and hk pa^ are eiainectlT readable br 
laymen /'—f imti SitpfLttiunt, 

T^cre ia no book in Engluh which giTei jo clear and oomprEhanitvc * ww 
of the labour rjueinbn ail thiau^h the Middk Ajci. Readen wlU find ptt liiiKle 
mlume (0 uieitil and m> teidabk ai thi*.”—<5, G. Coclton, in Oi/«t rr- 

LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, frm tht 
Fi/wtitib to thf Eighteenth Ceatuiy 

RENARD, Pt^JtttoT at ih* Ff&n<t, and G- 

WEU1»ERSS^E, Pnftttof at tht Lytie Cantsi. Intrtduftioji by Eileen 
Power, D. Lilt., Rtader inBtmoniif Ilitttfy {n tht Vnivtriity ef Lenden, 
With 8 platea, i6t, net. 

" Thu can ctirainly be pronounced i m«t ufe/td book. There li nothin* 
oo«er» anything the ume^ground, indeed, there ia annnUy qd boi^ in 
Engliih which eten ptetendt to gitc an outline of European economic hirtary 
ai a whole. It ii [ntetmiingly wriiten, md k a norehouic oi valuable infoima- 
twR.”—.^r» Staitman. 


TRAVEL AND TR.A\TELLERS OF THE .MIDDLE AGES 

EJtltd by A.P, NEWTON, Pbedet Pteftuot tj Imftnai History in 
tbt VnvotTiity of London. 

Second impreafion. With S plat« and maps, la. 6d. net. 

‘•This work ia no men colleofon of itny euayi, but in lome iwoecii the 
^ important mniributfon to the hmwy of medieval iravcl once Profeww 
'f* ^ WfdfT* Cftgrapby and the new edhion of Yule’* Cathay. 
■ ■ r L L ^'*. **” tnntigli to indicate that tbis woA it one which ihould 
appMl b«h to ^ getwrai reader and to the acboUr. The illiutraiioni are 
go^. —fiKr/ Littrary Snppltmatt. 


CHIVALRY; Iti Histoneai S/^Rt^rdrr» atid Civiiizing Jnjiuena 

Eiittd by EDGAR PRESTAGE. Ca^n^ens Proftnor in the 
Ufmtritty of London. 


With 34 fnU-page plates, 15 *, net, 
t« "t' ^ entertaining, , vainaUe 

addtt»ntociiirpamMy^.cdiihraryofmc^^ Thltoek « worth 

htnng, and iher# u an abundance of beautiful DJuitiaiiona.”—i>ei/y 

" An «|tijlly intereitiof and beautiful volume, a pktt of work which ame.1. 
alike to the genera: reader ««J to the apodali.. in 
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ANCIENT* GREECE AX WORK : an ffis^ary ^ 

Gr^/cefr&m thi H^tru Period io the Roman Con^ueit 
By Gp GLOTZj Pro/eijof tf GrrA HtJtory in ihr Umiumity ^Parit 
With ^9il]iutradoD9, i6§.ntu 

** TTiii if a kamed hilf kitercitiiig ckampdoa of firming^ 

indiutfj, and bimnm ifi gcncnJ 11^ ancicQt GiwcCi and thmiJd the 

iTLdem qi Minamict *i wcU ai the cUnal tchohr, ence it ihowt praaicts 
developing from iJacir dmplr^ form, Ecndcs giving Bird coonamje the 
auchof makei interesting rcmarki on the Greek atitiude mj ilareSi to fbrcigneiii, 
and Eio UboiLT. This u a verj neadabk and unniuaJ boolL^^^^riltfftr. 

A reaMy fatdnatirtg eimnomii: hmof/ of the Gtttk people. Zj-jd^r. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDK Praguer of Himry ai the lytee Lokanal. 

With 7 niip-i, 16 s. oet. 

One reader ai teaji wiH tdl the world he hai enjojvd the book, hji 
profited br It, and h not jet dont with it ; he to nie h a|alo, and mean- 

whib ven [tires to teUofketi Jntmstcd that ihli u a bcjck for iliem,^*— 

^ “ lie hat given hii readm m analviii of the eoitne of events b 'the rarinua 
City itates in their eitemd felatbni imtef and with other peoples, of their 
plidc^ social, and inidkcttjaJ devebpmentp of Hellenic expansion and of 
Hellcnk unity, which k little short of brilliaiif,'*—iVirmrj'* _ 

THE AR\ANS: a Study of Indo-European Ori^fjtj 

By V. GOREX 3 N CHn.DE, Blits. 

With B pLiEea, a8 t«t SJottradoitij and a map, %cm. 6d, net- 
Mr. Oiildc hai foUowed op hii interesEing book, Tht Dmew Eunfesa 
Cmiiz^ttan, with another arch^logical irndy not kw fchoUrly and Kimd. 
By a joint ttic of phEofogCcaJ deduction and atehsologtcal indtiction, he con irtrei 
a thqrmighlv idcntific handiing of the Lii/rory Snpptfmmr, 

** Here ij a boot thu nioit be of percimUl intercft, far h coven the wbcJc 
field to the ttoc of wriiiug, and li prediely whai a work dealitig with probkiisa 
of enomiom inmcicy tho^ be,**—A’/st' Susrjmm. 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE ; Social Orgamzs^tion among the 
Primitwes and in the Anrient East 

By A- MORETj Proftssor sn Shr Uwiversity of Parii, and G. DAVY, 
of the Univernty of Dijon. 

With +7 iUustrationi and y mspi, f6a, net. 

The object of the atithori of thk valuable addition ro thf Kricf u to 
demotiftrate hqw Emf^t grew from the pnmitiire cotemlitic dm. Leaving 
M. Diw’i excited, learned, and highly ronrrovenial diuenarioo qn primitive 
society for M hloncxV calm review of the bktaiy of the Ancient Easi ii Hkr 
p*™g from iiortit mto quiet. M, Moret*i srory renuini the mott ladd and 
aariif actpiy general Hirrey of the Andcot Eaat that hu yet appearech It ii the 
my romance of hiitoiT, and he would be dull indeed who did nor find ncrcitlon 
and delight in these itirring pagei.**—jViw Sret/iMfim. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. fr0m the time 0 / the 
Pharachf to ihe end sf the Pigh teenih Cen tury 
By C G. CUMSTO^^ M.D, 

With pkie>r net. 

UlU he an mniiub&e niirts of rthienet to fJiw wlw wb^lr rcmnn itndcntA 
lU their Beginninff wilt iKr fim djnMt^r of the Phitsohtj the klcaj and 
the pervon Jinei of medicine Are deicribed in i min&cr whkii eofflpelf wonder 
tor ihc amount of liierATj renrekp thought^ md time which mutt here bccti 
dcToicd to in eoitictuction/^^i^fffj/J^ Afe/iV^ 

^'Thc book ibould- be if inrereitiDf to the gencTAj pnblk ei to the 
doctors ,—Ejtudjsy fiWi- 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS^ ediVer Congretfe^ tf^ychnrtry, est 
With 8 fuiUpage pbiet^ izj. nift. 

Mr. Summen hai Juit the liietaty ii^ic to do juitkc to the Hawing of 
Witcher’ broth or the Eoentioai dittdng of the Siiibat. Thw boot ii me of the 
mckit marrerlf pioducii of psTchDlogicil-hiitadcAl Uteratuir; and one fecit 
that the editor of thii learned wjri wjj perfecU^ jinnficii in mcludhig in it 
tneh a Jtorchoutc of faetL Mr. Suminert Jiai our l^rtf thanU^ Hb boot ia 
en thralling/'^—OvuWjf, 

** No more Ecarotd. ito marc topbiuty documented vmrt on rhe lubjcci hj* 
leen the light for a lorig whUc.^—^irwre^^eiB ^efr^ 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

With 8 ftiU-pagc plates, ila. net, 

“The //tffaey described the general characieriiticn of Eiiropean witchciait 
in the middle agei ; the preieni voloinc giTCJ pArdculiri of acTuel witebrt in 
the Tarioiu CDunmei of Watejn Europe. Mr. Summeri include! withrtt the 
aeope of hii emedingly pdm-teLing wott jdl the Tajktki of the bltd art^ frota 
cattle liming to the concoccicKa of kve philtm^ tn deranniu^ po^iiioa and 
una Atari] Ti«, The boot u bejudfuUy inoduecd and con taint wme execlkot 
illiLitrationi,"—5prrrjjiw^* 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, iffitb ipmal rg/frfttu to Magic and Rcligten 
By RAFACLi KARSXEN^ PI 1 .D., Pn/ttwr ai tht Univtrtity of 
Finkndt Htltingftn. Pujait by Pioptisot E. Warn hue k, 

251. net. 

“ A wry pko; of woft . , 'iVlwihef Prof«wr Kanim be r^til or 
wrong in hit conxentiDni, hii bmkesn be read irjib ihe otiDoii ptofit, bcciuK 
he dte» the evidence failT- lad (airly'-"—riWr Liltf^ry SupflmnL 

" Dr. lUntfo can emsTandase himielf an baring written a work that wfli 
tans not oeieljr a rnttribadoii n the ethoDlogy of Sovth Aissria, but alio a 
valuable tddiiion to the ■mall Bumbef of itallf nwM worb on the ideal of the 
ten cultured people!."—^amrdiiy Rivu». 
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PRIMITIVE ITALY, and lA/ Bfginning^ R&man 
Impmalism 

By LEON HOMO, Pr^/jis^r in thi Untt^fity b/ 

With 13 mipa and pluu, i6i, net. 

Thu ibic asd icholirJy mrL whicll hu nimmoficd hsaid itl tkt renurcci 
of anEh rnpolog 7 ^ archxolog^, epi^aphf and ph3^>log]r. Her? is iiid bare the pmJ 
liiitaiy of Rome‘I origioa, and cf|tcdaD]^ of Ii-ct Edti^ciij A volume 

obaractcjixcd alike by idcndic cautioo and a marked ^vw of ladd rcccm- 
ttraction .**— 

'' He givm di a ipidted accmint of the dcTclopmcni of Home from her oiBcore 
otigini m lier eatabliiliiiieiit: aj tbe dominant power of the hicditciraoean world. 
It iroold be hard to find t dearer or better pmportioDed loocmiic oE the suget 
bf which Rome ichicred the miracle - . . ”—Timrt litfrary S&fpirmrMi. 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORR: an Ecammic 0/ 

R&mr fr&m tht Ort^i'irf to tke Empirr 
By PAUL LOUIS. 

With 4 illtumttona and 6 map, t&u net. 

'^ Tlic mab Btaj^ b imperial progreK ire bdlmed^ and the eeo- 

nuDuc ciuKi of her decline are ade<|uiTdy analjricd. AgnctiJiiiie and i^mmerce^ 
indtiitr^ and hrunre, roadi and communicatkrni, iLiverj and in derelopmenut 
the rile of tbe cobnitr^ and the indnence of goildt are deak with b twm* and 
thetr bearing oo wdetf and the wdil ttroctnfc are dkcuiaed, , , , The 
voltime ptoctiu jvivid^ rapdly-moving pioote of the coemomka of the Homan 
State.^—Jimfj Literary Suppirmtnt, 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT in R^hgkn, Thaugbt, and Art 
By A- GRENIER, Profttw in Um Vnh^frnty bJE traiburg^ 

With j 6 pbiei and i£ text iEiutradomf 16k net. 

J hare not ipice in^ let ouc all the thbgf La the booi that have btcieiied 
me and given me p|ciiiire+ The Kcuont on religion ind btcminre ore Ifeili and 
Jtimulatbgp The daatkal ichobr and the general reader can be recommended 
aliic to tead eveij pge of thh admiabk booL^^JVVkaii, 

A b!'ilBant bierpretation of Latb Iherntme and reHgJon .^—Nnr Lfodfr^ 

ROME THE LAW-GIVER 

By J* DECLAREUIL, in tht UnitnriUy of JbuIbujb. 

16$. net* 

** The kveL of idtolarthip ii extremoly h^hj and the ireaLEnent hardly more 
teclinkal chan the inhjeci-matxcr demandv The author craoei the devebp- 
mcnc of Roman law froni Its origin m its cadibaibn^ and on m the Utet 
rehnementi wliicb b their range, lubtlety,, and realutk bgic have given it iticb 
nnrivoEed tinivcrulity and compbcencu. NSliite recommending thii valuable 
■yitapili ai a whok^ we may nore i 3 fpecioRy lignMcant the chapter on the 
orgaitlzadoii of credit,*^— Saturday 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, as and Hisury 

By E. J- THOMAS, DXrrr_, Undrr li&fJmam in th^ Unmrnty 
Library^ Camhfidg£* 

Second edmop. With 4 pktca and a mapt 6d, act. 

^ He Kai pioduced la anihofiEidve iccoiini of aQ chat h known of the life 
of thegfcac Dcachcr. We would recommend chii impomut work m all mtereaced 
b Eaatem piJlMophj-**— Sf^^Satof. 

The treicmcivt of hii rabjcct 11 ti thorough u one could wiah, Hli know¬ 
ledge of ihc lourcca, hii hutoried scfiK^ and the fonndneu of Mi judgintne make 
him a «iiF? guide ttl a ield b which then are manir plciiHi. The book |i a wnnhj 
addition to 1 notible Ciwdiiii. 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian CivtltzaHan 

By CLEMENT HU ART, ^^rmbtr ^ thr Imlitutt e/ Fran^i, 

With 4 pUtca, 35 tert OlnitrutioDs, aLod a map, Hi, 6d. oct. 

*' A good accmint of the cultural hutoij of old Iran, A vitrfd pictotv 
of the country and an accoant of the icripn fi folkrwed hf a Mitory of the Achs~ 
menklft AthcvIj, and Samnuk. The real Tatue of the book ooniittl b the 
cjocedcnt analyiciof the cultural data refEiruig tn each epoch | the lodal organic 
tBtion, the religbm cnlti and beliefs, and the ardatic poducdoni. The powerful 
chaiactcr sketches of the oioparchi and heioei reociTe new life from the back- 
ground b whkh they are set.**—A'amr#, 

An admtrable epitome uf the known lacti/'^A#w SuiurrtutK 

ART IN GREECE 

By A- BE RIDDER, Curati^r 4/ iii L&vvrr and 

DEONNA, Diwf$r Mu^rum 0/ jtr( and ^fjVfery. 

With 24 plates and 66 tact iUnstradoni, zi%. net. 

” A ta&cfrLatiiig additiQii to the aeriei. The anthoti have written ittractriely 
not only of Greek arc from tts beginningi ta the Helknistk period and iu Bnxi 
dedinei but nl everyday Greek life and iti relarion to art and the ardica of the 
rime.”—i?jj 7 y Nftes, 

^ Even tm the moii Xamilhir ground it b remukably froah and petiettaring*** 

Sfw 

MONEY AND MONETAR Y POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 

By A. R. BURNS. B.Sc. Eco)*, 

With (6 plaia, 25J. net, 

■* He hii treated tU «ibjcct with cire ud ciutwn W ibown ckvij what the 
piuxlei m. He deili nujiily with Greece Kid Rome, with Aiiwu, and 

p»et a pii.gr.ph It the end ol e.di chapter to the wJtoHj bdepen^t aod 
in wreidng coinage of Gihu /*—Tmtt Lim^ry Suffltmtnt. 

“ He II to be angriTulaiEd. The book i. . itriking contnit to the previoti* 
roporhriaj tre.tauwtt of the lubjcet. DoeuBwDti hire been mrciwd ind the 
mjteriil obuined, digeited, ud pteienied in a moit reliable fonn," 

Eftnvmitt, 
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THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVIUZATION 

By A, MORET» Pfofiu&r at C^Iifgr #/ Franct. 

With ^4 plates 79 test iUoitrationa md j maps 5^51, net- 
** Tliia bnllkni itcjy of EgjptiiD iowc7« iVfoic t'a pecuHar ooDtnhutiDB 

ID EgTpiDtogp u that he hu taken the dispata rnfm^ra of Egjpmii hbtoiy aad 
of them hu buDt anew the livinf hody of that amaring cuJtute^ wai it 

that Kcured to Egypt a dviliaatioii moie liable than that td any other of the 
j{Tcat IdngdozDi of aotiquitj j Moret teQi m* It wu the KOe^ oonpled 
with the eatabluhineni of a nrl^oui lyitem tinpiQiang tti lanetioni on CTCiy 
aodal duty^ Ai kclh in hu lympathetie retmipecs this great rdig^n 11 nukmdy 
attractive, [t wai the real moral md ipinr^ force penneatiag the whole of 
Egyptian lifc^ Art and acience and literature mmlieered m tS ^d it luitalned 
fox miilcniuiEU the moit maadTe, coherent, and amiable ctvO^iian the world 
hai knoiro *"—Tmm lilardry Smp^irmmh 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GILAY. 

Second inaprwion. 12s. 6d, ner^ 

“ Here ii jmt the hoak fetdeti have been Lookxng fos ^d fhokiiig for m 
long in vain, No nmak-lovcr wodd lind it other than aneatieig Itom cover 
to cover. la diitincdon *f ityle * . iti netlciilDiif accuracy * * 

ita freah and original itancipoint, U b noi too much to aj that it h one oi the 
won lOaiiiinatjng booki of thb decade^”—Sii KictiAno T mab Qw/m . 

A hook which b quite one of the brat of iti kind.'* — 

THE ROM/\N WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Pfv/tmr at ihr ErpU dtf 
With 2 plat« and tt maps net, 

“ Thk fUTTey of the Rowan Empire proentt b a cntnpcndbni form an 
aiCTunt of the eapaaiion of Romcp the machmery of primtida] govetnmentt 
and hnally a nirvcy of the Empire and lU fommei province by proTince. Thb 
ii the fullcat account of the Empire which his appeared in Erigllih ilnce the 
tramliitbn of Mommaen's two vdumti nearly fifty yean ago^ It k etiriched by 
the diicoveriet that have been made 10 the meantime, and its eirellent biblj- 
ography hrbgs the lourtoi up to date, llie volume has lome mefd mapt,’’ 

Tm^j £f^jiry Sprpphwfu, 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hfllmizatt&n 

the Eaii 

By P. JOUGOET^ Profrisar in ih Unipmify s/ Pnrij. 

With 7 pUt« and 5 maps, 3 is net. 

He hu told a mnti faidnadng story and told it ui wcO that ii an 
excel l en t lequel to the ordinaty l^torici of Greece^ Partktilarly valuable is 
Im account of the Helleairatmn of Alia md of Egj-pt, of the pubik and private 
life of the lattoTt and of the atablishmcn t of the Grctk and Macedonian millTuy 
and other coloi^. To read hb book shows that no one can afFord to neglect 
the tiody of the HeUenisiic periodi which was rcsponnble for many fundamental 
dementi of modern dvilsauonp ”'—Tmm LitrrOMy Supfi/mnL 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, Aniitamt Fnjfrjicr in thf 

UniwTfity 4/ Ffwjuyhtinia^ 

WTtlj ij Wikpt, net 

" It ii % a|ik€ for 111 romindc lod In Kutotiod T^hiOi, wtU wnrth the 
telEng i ukL it h not llkdj to £nd maaj^ tdlert 10 competent ind sa ¥iTid u 
ProfeufR Madjcod^ Hk imk ii m import-iat coDtdbittioD IQ tibfurifil ethtut^ 
k^. The picture of AtneHun Indian cultiaie drawn, wtlH 1 weilih ni eoLotir 
and atmofpbcfc, hy thu kadlng aotbority u in man;^ wij% Jttwtive» The 
eroditioa k enliTeoed inimm^bk human Concha/''— 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins 4/ the Seientijie S^rVi'r 
By L. ROBIN^ Prsfejiar in tlf Unwirsity &/ Par*/. 

Witli a map, net, 

Hia coDCxibaciipn will probihly raiik u one of the fitieit in the KriesL Fnr 
immEHie emditinn combined with perfect dmty of cipmaloti the book can 
batnc few equali/^-—-Viiarr. 

** Apart from hit dei:ounr of the three ouutanding figtu^a of Grech philofophy 
[FUfo, Arutatle and Fythagorti]^ $ ipedal meed of thanlp ^ [t doc to him for hk 
foD EfcxtincQt ol Plotlmij and of the Stoiti. Pmfeunr Rjobin^f work h chamctcrkcd 
chroughoai by an exccpthmal «cnK of proportion.”—rijwrj Lit^fary 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TLMES 

By G. RENARD, Cffllrge <?/ Franff- 

Wldi 9 pkted, laj. 6d. net. 

” In « text which b alwayi mfoirning and neter duD, it a hard to know where 
t* begin or when to itop [quodng]. Thrtmgboat there Ji m pithiiieu of djcr j oji 
reiulEing In memorable cpigtam. In dmit^ the conjonedDn of ityle and mattef 
u JO fortunate that || givei the whole Tolume die indiTlduiliry that piarb a 
contrihutloti to liferaturc at contracted Wich a mere teitbooL The ftiadent who 
w^cf to use it Id the liEter capadcf will get fi-um h jnrt the right itimdtu to 
send him forward. He will be made to tealbe the importance ol therroluikin of 
the Useful and decdtatiTe arti. He will be conducted t hrcKigh a ^nricibk m lueum 
of omoiu and idling fActa. In ihon^ there k Injpimion in cTcrything that 
frofetwr Renard has wriiicn ."—Litffaty Sa^piFmmt^ 

THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 
By OTTO CiiRTELLlERl- 

With ts plates, att. 

Professor CartcUieii chose a period steeped in romantic colour^ When he 
began to week he was fascinated by the deb and splendid culture of the bnHiant 
court. Bde there were bigger matteti, ai he found the more he ecplot^, and. 
hii attention turned to spuitnai and social {^tirttfons. The resuli k the wort 
of a iMctalht^ who has the gift of attmtrrdy proentlng pictures of a strange 
pnodj. lu life and mamiexi, iis an^ HtEU^turej and mtill;^ Its ruler and Coon, 

, the knight and the Udy Bred, the feaiti, jouiti^ and tonnu^/*—Tim/r, 

* liis ri^y-niujtfated valumt u a kimed and engagtELg guide to the ciilrtire 
of late medieval society at iu tft»t bnlUjint,"-5*t|Mrday 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

By N. K, SIDHANTA, Profiss&r tf/ Englhb Lvikm^te Univ^rfify. 

HU tid. act. 

" A Viila4ble cuntributioiL. Tbc Hemic Age ii hl epoch in ptafticiU^ aU 
TActM a£l 4 coleura. Tbcj iH; ihow diariccerutki which ibc Indla.ti ige dv 
dispUp, The is his ptindpal quaziy; the heroes of thAi epic 

leem nedr lo tis. With their drinking jnd LoTe-matlng^ thdr ctuYdLr^ Jud 
bmtalit^^ the/ ^re of the ichoollwf age of hnnunity. It u a dclightftil world 
to which (’cofeisor .SldhAnia traoiporti ui. Not orJy ichoUri hut ili who 
would lecipcurE the iiludoni of bo^ood owe Mm a debt.” 

7pai/j jLiijfary 

THE GREEK CITY, anj iu fmtitutwm 

By G. GLOTZ, Pr^/fjj&r of Gmk //ijtu/y in tie Univtfdty of Parii, 

[6s^ Der. 

" The theme oi this admitahic book u the autonomous Greek dry ai it 
appeared in time from iti hnt dim begintiiogi In the Homeric age down to its 
oTcrthrow by FMiip of Maerdon, It mtnbiito greai leanung with phiknophici] 
powPTj and with a pare and lively nylc^ It, of i^ofcne, contains the facii, but it 
contaiiu much more, klis remarki oo oitradsm and the Klecdon of maguiratet 
by kit are good exampLei of his knowledge atld hii f easunmg power.^ 

Sundity Tmtu 

He ti eminentjy quali&ed to wriie of Greek insdnidDni, and hli account 
o| the cvobtion of man ai a ‘ poliiki] aolmaJ * m Greece is enriched wiiL the 
rtsults of dilcoTci7 dnee the diyi of Fmid dc Cdukitges^ whom he rivali in 
logic and lucidity.^"—Ti'we/ Ltitrjty Snppfrtftjwr. 

ROMAN POLITICAL iNSTrrUTlONS./rnffi City St^iu 
By LEON HOMO^ Pre/erw in ri/ U#rWfJiljr e/ Lysju. 

l6^ net. 

No other English book prdcnti in >o conreikLeDt a form the atofy ol the 
Kagct through wMch the Roman Comtitation arrired ae iu ultimate famt of 
abs^otc monarchy and bitreaucmJc oxgankation. From a desctrptkin of the 
rise of the digarcHyf he proceeds to give t lirely account of the pedod ol ttansidon 
in which the ideals of Pofflpey and Qciar^ Prindpate and Monarchy^ snuggle 
for the victory, and goes on to show bow the Prindpate ol AugustiM paud by 
inevitable development into the militiiy monircby o| the later Kmpcfofi,"^ 

Timii Lrtirfffy Sttppinumi. 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ^\NCIENT WORLD 
By J, TOUTAiN, SiaPRexime Mmifr a/ fir FfMh Srb&ol at 
With 6 mipi^ [6t. net- 

^ He has written a lodd and attractive volume^ mamly coocemed with 
Greece and Rome. But he iketches the bcginningi of trade in prtmliive society^ 
the hiatoiy o| Carthage, and the dawa of commerce in prehirtnric Italy as well 
IS the devekipmeni ed Etruria* Thw who imagine that caplial h a modem 
phenotnenon may be commended to the chapter on eapitaliim in Repuhlican 
Rome from the Funic Wan onwards.^'— S^ctattr, 
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iMlNOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS : fx, r+Do-900 

By A. R. BURN, smUiTtu Schdar o/ Chrut Cb^ch, Oxfefd. 

With 16 151, net. 

**" A cDmprehduivc itudy of Uic I^te Bronze itid Eirl^ Iron Agei id die 
Fiiteni Medi[crt 70 c»n lor whleh there k now ^mple cridetice* Tht aiitliJsr*! 
rt<niutniclioD hccocdcs an endirilBn^p lomrtiino a thrilling^ reaniciadofit ^ 
whlcli a condnuoni nairatlve k cvolt^ and the Hebrew legend* of the judgn 
and ol Saol and David and tlie Greek epic tradldoru of Minoi and Thw^l 
and of the wan ol Theba ind are let in kkiorfoil penpectlre. A 

able booL ^—PciL 

DEATH CUSTOMS : jfnalytical Siudy af ffuri^l Rii^s 
By E. BENDANN, Bi D., AM. 

129 . 6d. net* 

JTjc beliefii and coitomi auociaxed ainoiig primldve pcoplet with death and 
tlie dupceaJ of the body fnake up a complex manlfaldt ^hc analjriii and explana¬ 
tion of which k a rich Md for the ethmdpgut; they giirc t» too lome iniight 
inio lavage plukiaophy* The author mak^ an mteniire iovatiigatinn in thk 
over Nlckneila^ Atutrihi,^ North-Eaat Siberia and india. Her ciidcum* 
on the Diftukiniit achoo] arc ihrewd and her ftnJy ii to be onromend«L^ 

Tttrui LiUr^ 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

By M. GRANET, Profoni^ at itj Laagitai Onmtakj. 

With la places and 5 maps, 251. det. 

** The unpatlng scofy of Chlna^i pwr adiieretnenu becomei a dear account 
of the emttgeticc of an obmirc tribe from the untooivTi landi of central Aiu 
to tbe proud poddoD of leader of Axiitic dvilkatloo. The lecond pan of the 
book k deroted to s careful andink of CMnaie aodety, life, conodi*, dda, 
fcudilifrn, and the tiumennu social diingei wrought by the change of Conn a nd 
ihe growth of moral ideala. The author dUptayi a rare cofubination of re- 
itrabi^ imaginacjba and careful sdiokrikip. The book ihouM be read widely, 
and wiB Ik a neixiaiiiT pan of the equipment of itudcnti of Ailatic hktoTT for 
aome tiffle to osinc*'*—Jhr 

THE END OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, and the Beginning 
of the MiddU Ages ^ ^ 

By FERDINAND LOT, Proftijw m the Unipirfity qf Paris. 

With 3 pLtes 2nd 3 itijpt, jij, nei. 

" The Mthor itr&o 3 new ocie m the theory be poti forwird that tie inftui 
of tbe bAtbulin bardei nw not the rt^netjting element which produced tbe 
new ideu of the Middle Age*. Tbe author boldi that the reel Tcgeceraddii 
^ tnan^d only app^red when Tibm challenged the lupcntitMo and idolatry 
Dark Agca, when the rcEormed Papacy becatce at Uit coiucipat of iti 
mj^o and when feudaUnn was able wertahliah, however imperfectly, nmeiW 
whwi owU give rue to the modem auie, Tbe boot bai an Mcelkat tihi^ 
graphy and index and can be heartily recijiiimeajled.”—£ wtrwr. 

“Thii maaterty booL"—fie Sfattattr, 


ISRAEL, from iu Beginnmgs to the Middle oj the Eighth 

Century 

By A LODS, Prvftissr 41 tbt Ssrhonne. 

With ti plates and 41 maps and leat i]lmtn.tJdiu, ajs. afii, 

Thii boot filb a dJidnci gap m iht king Iht of ttuodtro boob on the Old 
Testameot, It* peculiar value lia in the careful and kidd mj In which Pm* 
fcuor Lodf,^ from bu czhJintitc knowledi^ of the mulTi of reococ 
in hji gWen m i cditnndiig fumtt of the eailjr coltural bacLgrotnid 

oi thci^cbrew people, cn^blic^ m to jm the rdigkjui, socUa, iiid politic*! life 
of Croud when Abrahim and hh deicendjinCR were imling down in the 
ImcL 'J'he effect of the cuJtufc of the great ctopirei of and Babylon 

upon Crdud ii drawn in hcM outlines, giving m the clue ui the oQii|ue dettlop- 
tneiiT of Hebrew ichgionj at once inffuenced by and protesting against the 
religioui ind social pattemi of iti cmmonnierit. 

CASTE .AND RACE IN INDIA 

By G- S. GHURVE, lUadjr fit f/Miom/ry* 

lot. 6d, net. 

. of the most temirkabk dcTetopcncnti in the hlitocy of todolc^ ii the 
^titutiDii of cute* To grasp its rigtiiEcunco k one of the fim requireinciiti 
to undenunding iome of ibe problemi of modem Imlk, the hiitory of In 
•odal itnictiire, iti complei religiouj derrdopment, and its Inruie destiny* Thli 
ei^urac hu been written by an ladian Jiithor who inowi the acttul facti tom 
within^ ind who hai combined * aiutcr^' of the princtplci of antlcropokigicjt 
toenoe with s Inawlcdge of the tnodem thcoHci of euic* 

THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 

By E* J, THOMAS. DJ.nr.^ aathfr lifi of BidJJha ^\ 

With 4 phitei^ 15s. del. 

* TFiomas^ 6ac Jiiarotj , , * To a^^ircaoh BuddMijn otic rnnit team 
Bud^a * aim. It wai uitkabhiogly simple, Buddha belierod in ro-birth. 
It clanUcd the problem of injiutke* He waa hr too practfci] to care hir 
meiaphysi^ or fmideii dehaie. But BuddhaV followm fiad no such sdf* 
raying: wisdom, and the bulk of the djmjnenxariei ii pedto&ed to be 700 dhtet 
that of the Bfhle- Df ThojnM^s emciidon in winoovrbig thb hayitack it 
wtomshmg ; moToov^t he maka it |«r 

THE RISE OF THE CELTS 

By H. HUBERT. 

With 47 iDurtraticittS and It maps^ i6ii. net. 

^ The whole problem hai itever hem raore completely tuffeyed than it wat 
^ the ktc M. Henri Hobcft, He tpcul a {ifcdtne on it * * . Taking at 
to lUrtmg point the Indo-European unity, of which he ace* signi b the Easi^ 
he produced in tliii* the first attempt to conimict t liiiiory of all the Celts and 
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* of ilie Celtic wofld,» fail co^ck^iedia, caoeeiTeci, Jjenwef er, tQ tbe 

•pint of Uiat fcidp co-ordiaated Ihcnt}- uaiiy in whict lit French mind «Ht 
. . . F^ tit w^ter of titied data M. Hubeft tnca the raigrauoo of the 
ir*il ***r elcariy than hii pndeeecKn the two ^raat Btoope, 

^ Bo^tiona of tic Continent and Brittin, and the Goideb of freland and 
^otland. . . . He hid tie doable eotopttenee of i Cdiidit and an Aiijrio- 
lojfut i “o hu wide caneef was intpind fey tie gift of i/nrhau ” 

Sttiul^ Timfi. 


THE GEUilATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE CELTS 
By H. HUBERT. 

With 3 naps, )6a. net. 

This voE.^ deaU with i^ period of gteatert Cdtie enaniim and tie 
^bs^uent dccine. It describes Celtic •mletacnts in ftalj Galatia, Spain, 
Gaol and lie Danube ja&rf the adteftlnres of Celtic mercenaries in Egrpt 
^ ehewimre on tie Meditenanean r the coociueit of Celtic eounma by the 
Roman tmpirc; and later luuggles with invaden in Ireland, Scotland, and 
7^’ t’. of the feodi is givea to a lurrey of lie whole of andcni 

Crlik life, U^nd^ ncU sabjeett as the mrviire] of primitive aanta* like 
potlatch and ^hunting, the nature of the dan, the influence of the Druidt 
lEia the tnonliij of hoaemr. 


ancient INDIA, atul I ltd tan Cit/ilizatidn 

WfLLMAN-GR/VBOWSKA, ami 


40 illuttradom icid 5 mapt^ ibout 


titila 


Ti» work prints nauve. pte-Motlem India. A dweriptwn of the counirr 
and Iti iae« a followed bf a lumtnaty of Its hiittiiy and an exaiiijiiatiiin of 
pdiK-l, _«d economic life. In rie largest section, dealliw with the 

n^m and pidow^ei, the anthori, while emphasizing tie daferent war in 
which the In^ tomd worb from the Western, give the rs«n« of tie ™4jus 

™ with 

it. delightful loi^ne* of the plots of epia, pliy^ and stories, and that on an, 
mih Its mterestwg rematb on Indian and Weiterti taste, ctmpleie a glowiii 

but accurate picture of a past world. e 


fl*aJy ibntly t 

JESUS 

By C. GUIGNEBERT. 
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